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In looking at the three substantial octavos of which this work 
consists, and thinking then how scanty are the extant relics of the 
literature which it describes, the general reader may be pardoned if 
he feels that there is a want of proportion between text and com- 
mentary. The poems of Homer and of Hesiod, with a few thou- 
sand lines of epic and lyric fragments—such is all that remains to 
us from the ante-Pisistratic literature of Greece. Of the imposing 
edifice we find two noble halls still in tolerable preservation ; a few 
entire columns more or less defaced: and a multitude of dispersed 
and mutilated fragments. And some will feel, that, however mag- 
nificent may have been the original structure, it is scarcely worth 
while to bestow so much of time and pains upon its broken ruins. 
The wreck, however, is not so complete and hopeless, as might, at 
first view, be imagined. Many works, which have been lost, are 
more or less known to us in their general character and contents. 
In many instances, where only the title, the subject of a piece, has 
been handed down to us, the analogy of surviving pieces enables us 
to divine the treatment of the author. We must own indeed that 
much is left in the dark: many puzzling questions present them- 
selves, which we are not able, and in all human probability, never 
shall be able to answer. Yet on the whole it is not too much to af- 
firm, that we are in condition to obtain, as regards all the main 
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points, a tolerable conception of this ancient and ill-preserved liter- 
ature. The scope and compass of its subjects, the modes in which 
they were handled, the forms and styles that distinguished it, the 
ideas that informed it, the spirit that animated it—are, or may be, 
known to the critical scholar. He has the means of knowledge in 
his hands : it is his own fault, if he does not use them rightly. 

We do not mean to represent the literary historian of this period 
as proposing to himself an easy task. His materials lie scattered 
up and down through the whole range of ancient literature. Many 
are to be sought in the arid pages of grammarians and scholiasts, on 
which no man would think of entering, unless prompted by the self- 
sacrificing spirit of scientific adventure. Much patient diligence is 
necessary to collect them: and much judicious combination to elicit 
from them, when collected, the results which they are capable of 
yielding. Nor is it to be wondered at, if the inquirer, after arriv- 
ing at his conclusions by this tedious process, should estimate their 
value by the trouble they have cost him, and reproduce in his report 
the slow prolixity of his investigation. 

The literature discussed in this work is one which eminently de- 
serves a full and thorough study. Though exclusively poetical, and 
indeed confined to three departments of poetry, the epic, didactic, 
and lyrical, it was yet wonderful for its variety and richness. The 
epic style of Homer is everywhere distinguished for its dramatic 
character, and in many parts is little more than a continuous dia- 
logue. ‘The didactic poetry embraced many subjects of religion, 
morals, social order and the economy of life, which at a later period 
were regarded as falling more properly within the province of prose 
composition. As to the lyric poetry of the early time, there is no 
end to its varieties, of matter and of form. It is elegiac, autobio- 
graphical, satirical, sentimental, political, and everything else, ac- 
cording to the mood of the writer and the circumstances that en- 
viron him. But apart from its intrinsic interest, this primitive lit- 
erature has claims on our regard, as being the starting point and the 
basis of all Grecian culture. If we wish to understand any phe- 
nomenon, we must study it in its beginnings. And this is the more 
necessary in the literature of Greece, as it was to a great extent 
self-developed : not, like a house, built up with materials gathered 
from different quarters, but shooting up, like a tree, by steady nat- 
ural growth, on its own soil and from its own roots. Thus it hap- 
pens, that even works, which we mourn as lost, are not completely lost 
to us: they have disappeared from the world, yet they have not per- 
ished altogether : though dead, they did not wholly die: they survive 
in their results. Something of Archilochus and Sappho yet re- 
mains to us in Pindar and Sophocles, in Plato and Aristotle, even 
in Herodotus and Thucydides and Demosthenes. The earlier au- 
thor still addresses us through the eloquent lips of his successors: 
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he acts upon us still through that general Grecian culture, to which 
he has contributed a substantive portion of elements and influences, 
and which, in its integral form, is destined to exert an indestruct- 
ible influence on the thinking of the world. To study his works, 
whether in the fragments that remain to us, or in the scattered no- 
tices of ancient writers, or in the learned restorations of modern 
scholars, is no more than an act of natural piety on our part: it is 
tracing our own intellectual genealogy—going back to the authentic 
ancestors of our own minds. 

The obscurity, which hangs over the subjects of this work, makes 
it difficult to-treat them with succinctness. History here must often 
give place to discussion. Instead of concise, perspicuous statements 
of undoubted truth, we are forced to content ourselves with uncer- 
tain estimations of conflicting probabilities. Discussions of this na- 
ture, if not drawn out with fullness, are liable to become unintelli- 
gible and repulsive to all but the scientific reader. And whatever 
may be the subject of a work, time is always an essential element 
of its effect. That which is held up to view for an instant, to be as 
instantly withdrawn, can take but little hold upon the reader’s in- 
terest, and will make no permanent impression on his memory. It 
is only where an author can assume a previous familiarity with his 
subject, or expect that his work will be read with careful study, 
that he can safely go to the extreme of brevity. The History of 
Greek Literature, written by K. O. Miller, and published by the 
Useful Knowledge Society, may be mentioned as an illustration 
of this remark. Though a most original and valuable work, its 
conciseness must preclude it from gaining general popularity. Un- 
fortunately too it was never completed. The untimely, though not 
inappropriate death of its lamented author, in Greece, and in the 
cause of Greek archzeology, interrupted this with many other plans, 
which promised fair for the advancement of classical learning. 

The work now before us, is evidently not addressed exclusively 
to an audience of scholars. In presenting the results of his long 
continued and widely extended researches, the author has endeavor- 
ed to set them forth in a popular form, such as may command the 
interest and attention of the general reader. If in this attempt he 
has sometimes failed between two scarcely compatible objects—if he 
should seem too learned for the general reader, and too popular for 
the scholar—it is a difficulty inherent in the nature of the undertak- 
ing. He has perhaps surmounted it as well as could have been ex- 
pected. He has not the brilliant declamation with which Bulwer 
has illustrated the literature of Athens: nor has he that freshness 
of thought and honest strength of expression which give a singular 
charm to the literary chapters of Grote. His style is carefully 
elaborated, but lacks force and point. The thought does not al- 
ways fill the words that invest it, and moves tardily and cumbrously 
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under the burthen of its draperies. The reader may grow weary 
with the slow progression and the measured uniformity of his au- 
thor ; and in his impatience may stigmatize him as tedious and long 
winded. But the most impatient reader will not deny that he is 
clear, sensible, ingenious, and in general fair-minded. At times, 
we seem to detect something that looks like special pleading—a dis- 
position to press into his service a// that can be said in favor of his 
proposition. Yet on the whole he impresses us strongly as an hon- 
est, diligent and successful seeker after truth. His work is the 
thoughtful production of a thoroughly accomplished scholar, a stand- 
ard authority on the subject which it treats. 

The author appears perhaps to least advantage in the higher de- 
partment of literary criticism ; which, however, does not occupy any 
very large space in his work. ‘Thus, his comparative estimate of 
ancient and modern literature is exceedingly superficial and unsat- 
isfactory. He confines himself to two points, the greater variety of 
modern, the greater originality and formal beauty of ancient litera- 
ture. So far he is in the main right enough ; but he has left out of 
view many most characteristic and important points of difference. 
He says nothing as to the diverse treatment of external nature: 
nothing as to the greater complexity of form, which distinguishes 
the literature of modern times: and nothing as to its greater depth 
of spiritual life and feeling. In point of taste, he prefers Racine 
to Shakspeare, as being more chaste ; that is, as he explains it, con- 
forming more perfectly to the ideal laws of art. He maintains, in- 
deed, that in modern times, originality and artistic perfection have 
appeared as incompatible qualities, the one diminishing with the 
progress of the other. It must not be supposed, however, that he 
condemns indiscriminately every departure from the ancient models. 
He draws a just distinction between the principles and the rules of 
composition—principles of universal truth and application—rules 
for particular cases which vary with the different data and condi- 
tions of each different case. And in this sense he affirms, what in 
this sense no one would think of denying, that the classic and the 
romantic are both alike subject to the same principles of beauty. 
The difficulty would be to determine in each instance whether a 
given form were to be referred to the class of special rules, or 
brought under the category of general principles. Mure insists, 
that the genuine principles of dramatic art, as recognized by the 
Grecians, and valid for all time, exclude the mixture of the serious 
and burlesque: and we may presume, though he does not expressly 
say it, that this is one of the particulars in which Shakspeare show- 
ed his deficiency as an artist. But he has not attempted to prove, 
that the contrast of these elements must always be offensive, and 
can never subserve the purposes of art. And this he hardly seems 
to hold : for the same principle must extend, we should suppose, to 
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epic composition : yet he dwells at considerable length and with ap- 
parent approbation on the comic element of the Homeric poems. 
It is not easy to apprehend distinctly the views and principles of 
criticism developed in the chapter to which we refer, as they pre- 
sent themselves vaguely amid profuse words and indefinite generali- 
ties. 

In the literature of Greece, no less than in its history, the be- 
ginnings are mythical. Our author, therefore, very properly com- 
mences by setting forth his views, as to the nature, formation and 
credibility of mythic narrative. In doing this, he takes ground 
against the extreme skepticism of Grote. This very able writer 
has given in his first volume the legendary tales of early Greece, 
in their primitive marvelous form, without endeavoring to interpret 
them historically, or to construct from them a connected and au- 
thentic narrative. Such an attempt he holds to be illusory and fu- 
tile. He does not deny, that the legends may contain an element 
of fact: he believes that they often do so; but regards it as im- 
possible to determine from the legend itself, in the absence of other 
evidence, whether it contains any such element or not. Still more 
then must it be impossible to distinguish that element, even if ad- 
mitted as existing, from the fictions, with which it is mixed and 
blended. The legend supplies no test by which we can analyze it, 
so as to separate the true from the false, to drive off the poetical 
admixtures and retain in our crucible a residuum of genuine his- 
tory. He, therefore, gives the myths only as a curious and impor- 
tant part of the popular mind ; as illustrating the social, political 
and religious principles of the nation; and as exercising a very 
sensible influence on their national development and progress. The 
myth may be criticised by the light of any authentic documents, 
belonging to a contemporary or nearly contemporary date: and 
may then be made to yield historical results, possessing a greater 
or less degree of probability. But where no such documents are 
known to exist—and this he holds to be the case for the whole pe- 
riod before the first Olympiad in B.C. 776—he confesses himself 
unable to distinguish in the myth its basis of reality, or even to as- 
sert with confidence, that it rests on any basis of the kind. Thus 
in regard to the war of Troy, he tells the old Homeric story, as he 
finds it, with its gods, heroes, and Helen, its manifold miracles and 
marvels: but when the question comes as to the real war, apart 
from these incredible adjuncts, he declares that we have no good 
evidence that there was any, and it is therefore absurd to say any- 
thing as known and sure concerning it. So too, in the legendary 
fictions of the middle ages, he shows that it would be impossible to 
make a history of Charlemagne or King Arthur from the poems and 
romances of chivalry, in which they figure; and that, if these were 
our only authorities, we might reasonably doubt whether any such 
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persons had ever existed. The mythical on this view is separated 
by a broad and definite distinction from the historical. The latter 
designation is confined to that which rests, immediately or ultimate- 
ly, on documentary evidence, belonging to the time of the events 
themselves, or following them at no great distance. Everything 
appearing in the form of history, but counter-checked by no such 
evidence, is treated as mythical, unhistorical, useless in history— 
useless at least as regards its subjects, and only useful from what it 
shows concerning its believers. 

Mure acknowledges the absurdity of attempting to convert legend- 
ary story into regular history. Yet at the same time he attributes 
more of fixity and substance to the myths. Without denying that 
they are subject to great alterations from an allegorizing spirit, and 
still more from a propensity to fanciful embellishment, he contends 
that they never arise out of nothing: that they must always have a 
foundation in reality: that this vast and various crystallization of 
fancy could only go on around a central nucleus of fact. The great 
fact in the story of the Trojan war is the combined movement of 
many Grecian tribes against a Teucrian kingdom in the north- 
western part of Asia Minor. And more than this, he sees no rea- 
son to doubt, that many of Homer’s heroes, as Agamemnon, Achil- 
les, and others, were really existing men: and that many of the 
exploits ascribed to them were founded in reality. In support of 
these views, he urges, that the Homeric poems impress us strongly 
with a feeling of the real—as also, that they would lose much of 
their interest and charm for the reader, if he should refer them 
wholly to the sphere of pure invention. These arguments, however, 
are by no means strong enough to satisfy an objector: they could 
hardly even confirm a previously established faith. A much stronger 
argument is founded on the AXolian settlements in Asia Minor, plant- 
ed before the opening of authentic history, among the very sites and 
scenes of the Iliad, which presuppose a successful collision with the 
previous inhabitants—a war of Troy, in some form or other. This 
is a consideration of real weight, resting on a substantial basis of 
history, and one which the principles of Grote by no means required 
him to set aside: when we connect it with the natural, prima facie 
presumption in favor of an existing story, we feel compelled to con- 
sider that writer’s skepticism as in this case overstrained and un- 
reasonable. In regard to the general subject of mythic narrative, 
though we should agree with Grote in giving up the legend, where 
we cannot in any way confront or compare it with authentic history, 
yet it by no means follows, in our judgment, that such a comparison, 
where it is possible, may not yield reliable results, such as neither 
the history nor the legend by itself could have furnished. Some- 
thing like this Grote himself appears to admit, in respect to the tra- 
ditions concerning the Return of the Heraclid, or the Dorian occu- 
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pation of the Peloponnesus: and there is no sufficient reason for 
excluding the story of the Trojan war from the same category. 

‘The warmest partisan of myths must allow, that in some cases 
they are utterly and completely untrue: that they contain no fact, 
but falsehood only. Such myths are not fictiohs which spring up 
spontaneously from the soil of the popular mind: they are inten- 
tional, perhaps interested fabrications. When the Greeks, in the 
sixth century before our era, began to be acquainted with Egypt and 
its people, the Egyptian literati were not content with impressing on 
their new visitors the high antiquity of their own civilization: they 
sought also to show that the elements of Greek civilization were bor- 
rowed directly from their country. With this view, they contrived 
to give an Egyptian turn to many of the old popular fables of 
Greece ; for instance, those of the Trojan war: and at the same 
time added others flattering to their national vanity, which were 
drawn entirely from the stores of their own invention. The Greeks 
were not disposed to be very critical or skeptical about these stories. 
Egypt to them was a land of wonders: the tales, which connected 
their own beginnings with that most ancient country, seemed proba- 
ble in themselves, and not dishonorable to the younger land: they 
were received accordingly with ready faith. Modern scholars are 
not so easily convinced. Even Mure denies all authority to the 
legends, which tell of Egyptian colonies planted in Athens and 
Argos, and bringing with them the elements of civil and social life, 
which were before unknown to the primitive inhabitants. The man- 
ners and customs and religion of Greece are so wholly different from 
those of Egypt, as to show that they could never have been sub- 
jected to any powerful or permanent Egyptian influence. The 
Greek language shows no trace of Coptic elements, except in the 
names of a few objects or ideas borrowed from the East. Be- 
sides, the people of the Nile were never a sea-faring people, nor ever 
disposed to enter upon maritime enterprise or adventure. The ut- 
most, which our author will allow, is the possibility, that, on the 
expulsion of the so-called shepherd-princes from Egypt, a few indi- 
viduals, belonging to the expelled race, may have fled for refuge, 
probably in Phoenician vessels, to the coasts of Greece. 

The stories of Phoenician settlement and influence, on the con- 
trary, are regarded by our author, as possessing a good degree of 
historic probability. The Phcenicians were a maritime pecple from 
a very early period: their commerce extended to all the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and led to the establishment of posts or colonies 
for trade in many places. It was natural, that they should come 
into contact and intercourse with the Greeks: and that they actu- 
ally did so, is attested by one great fact, the existence of the Greek 
alphabet, which is shown to be Pheenician, not only by the legends 
about Cadmus, but more certainly by the Phoenician forms of its 
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characters, and by the purely Phoenician names, which they never 
ceased to bear. 

The Phcenicians, however, though they introduced letters into 
Greece, do not appear to have been at any time a literary people. 
There is no reason to suppose, that they exercised an influence, 
which could affect, in any material degree, the independent originality 
of Greek literature. If this were modified by any considerable in- 
fusion of foreign elements, they must have come from Thrace. For 
it is a remarkable circumstance, that Orpheus, Muszeus, Thamyris 
and others, the principal bards of the legendary time, are in the 
legends designated as Thracians. There is no reason, however, for 
believing, that the country, generally known as Thrace, was ever 
occupied by a Greek population: still less is there reason to sup- 
pose, that the barbarian tribes, which the first light of history shows 
us in possession of that country, were the descendants of ancestors, 
who enjoyed a higher culture. We find, too, that when the legends 
mention any particular places in connection with these so-called 
Thracians, they are places belonging either to Pieria on the Mace- 
donian sea-coast, or to the mountain region about Helicon and Par- 
nassus in Central Greece. Miiller, therefore, has pronounced these 
Thracians to be a Hellenic people, originally settled in the moun- 
tain country of Beeotia and Phocis, who, at some unknown period, 
left their native seats and emigrated to Pieria. Mure adopts the 
same theory, at least so far as regards the primitive home of this 
people : he seems to think that the legends do not require us to give 
them a Pierian location. 

As we follow the course of dim tradition, we pass through a long 
series of legendary bards—shadowy figures, uncertainly discerned in 
the twilight of remote antiquity—until, after journeying we know 
not how far, and reaching we know not what point, we emerge at 
last into a blaze of light. We have before us two unrivaled monu- 
ments of early epic art, the Iliad and the Odyssey. The very form 
and pressure of the heroic age appear revealed to us in these mag- 
nificent compositions. But when we inquire concerning their author, 
we find ourselves again in the dark. The poems are known and 
clear, as those of Virgil, or Dante, or Milton: but the author is 
scarcely less obscure than Amphion or Orpheus. We have indeed 
a traditional Homer, with many circumstances of his life. But the 
fabric of his biography dissolves before the lightest breath of histori- 
cal criticism; and it is evident, that Herodotus and Pindar had 
little, if any, information concerning the poet of the Iliad, which 
was fitted to command the assent of the historical inquirer. Homer, 
in fact, was little more than a common designation for the authors of 
the early Epos. The voice of tradition ascribed to him not only the 
poems, which we call Homeric, but many others, which were extant 
down to a late period of Grecian history, though now unfortunately 
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lost. Intelligent critics, it is true, dissented from the popular be- 
lief : they saw the superiority of the Iliad and the Odyssey, and set 
them apart as the only genuine productions of Homer. But they 
did so, not on external grounds of history, but on the internal evi- 
dence of character and style ; and for us also this must be the prin- 
cipal reliance in the various questions relating to the authorship of 
the Homeric poems. 

The latter part of the last century was a period of general skepti- 
cism. The fact, that a proposition had received unquestioning as- 
sent for ages, was then regarded as in some sort proof presump- 
tive against its truth. ‘Tradition no longer fortified the doctrine 
which it inclosed: it was a ruined wall that only encouraged and 
provoked attack. Nor was it alone the reverence for authority that 
suffered : the feeling of unity, at the same time and from the action 
of the same causes, became impaired and indistinct. The discord, 
which rent the political and moral world, extended to literature, and 
even here nothing could be perceived but discords. The highest 
artistic unity was unobserved or went for nothing, while a discrep- 
ancy in the merest matters of detail was carefully noted and ex- 
alted into paramount importance. Hence a general disposition to 
challenge the authenticity or unity of ancient works, where they 
were not shielded by the most formidable array of external testi- 
monies. All are familiar with the results of this tendency in Bibli- 
cal criticism. Its influence was less conspicuous perhaps, yet no 
less real in classical philology. It was a thing of course, that the 
Homeric poems should not run the gauntlet through such a time 
without suffering keen attack. The traditional belief concerning 
Homer had been impugned by Bentley at the commencement of the 
last century, and soon afterwards by Giambattista Vico, the ingen- 
ious and eccentric philosopher of Naples. It was Wolf, however, 
who first directed the batteries of skepticism effectively against the 
old established doctrine. In his famous Prolegomena—a work dis- 
tinguished for its elegance of style not less than its originality and 
erudition—he boldly denies the existence of a personal Homer. 
He commences with a large number of epic lays, the work of many 
different bards, and relating to a great variety of subjects, amon 
which, however, the war of Troy, and the mythical events ped 
with it, furnished the favorite themes. These lays are handed 
down, generally in an unwritten form, for several ages: during this 
time they are constantly rehearsed by professional reciters, rhapso- 
dists, who wandered from place to place in the exercise of their vo- 
cation, and cantillated their stock of lays in the halls of chiefs and 
at the festivals of the gods. Thus composed and transmitted, 
through many changes, additions and diminutions, they reach at 
length the middle of the sixth century. At this juncture, they fall 
into the hands of certain literary artisans, acting under the orders 
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of the great Athenian tyrant Pisistratus, who conceive the happy 
idea of constructing long continuous poems out of the raw material 
which they supply. Accordingly they select from the great mass at 
their disposal, the pieces which relate to the Wrath of Achilles, and 
the Return of Ulysses from Troy to Ithaca, and combining them in- 
geniously together, with the necessary insertions, alterations and re- 
trenchments, they produce at last the Iliad and the Odyssey, such 
as we now have them. 

This theory appears in our rough outline somewhat more positive 
and definite than should be. Its author evidently felt himself 
strongest on the negative side, and to that directed his chief atten- 
tion. He could criticise the popular view, and oppose it with many 
doubts and difficulties, previously unthought of. But when it came 
to setting forth the real facts in the case, and explaining the actual 
genesis of the poems, his language was often vague and ambiguous. 
Yet in this respect he only fell in with the temper of a time more 
intent on pulling down than building up. His theory, therefore, was 
received with general acceptance, and for some time was in substance 
the prevailing doctrine of the German scholars. Its advocates agreed 
in denying the primitive unity of the poems—and they agreed in lit- 
tle else. The original elements of which they were composed ; the 
amount of change and interpolation to which they were subjected by 
the redactors: the relation in which they stood to the other epic 
poems of the early time: on these and many other points the va- 
rieties of opinion could hardly be enumerated. We find the same 
discrepancy in the field of Biblical criticism. Many scholars have 
agreed in rejecting the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, and in as- 
serting its fragmentary character: but in regard to the fragments, 
their number, limits, authors, dates, &c., hardly any two can be 
found agreeing with each other. In the case of the Bible, all know 
that there has been a great reaction from the skepticism of the last 
century. The current of opinion has come to set in the opposite di- 
rection. ‘The general mind of scholars gravitates again towards the 
old established: doctrine. We are not to conclude, however, that all 
this skepticism and criticism, these long processes of questioning, 
challenging, searching, have been entirely in vain. For though the 
older formulas are restored, they are placed upon more solid grounds, 
and propped by firmer buttresses, than heretofore. If then we ap- 
pear to have come round to the point from which we started, it is in 
appearance only, not in reality: we have actually made a most im- 
portant advance. We do not now simply believe: we believe ra- 
tionally, intelligently—not from want of contradiction, but from 
preponderant weight of evidence. 

The reaction is equally evident in the Homeric question. Our 
author is himself an instance of it. He states, that in the outset of 
his studies, he was, like most young scholars, a zealous disciple of 
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the Wolfian school ; but by twenty years’ study of its doctrines has 
become thoroughly convinced of their fallacy. It is perhaps the 
natural effect of such a change, that he should pass from one extreme’ 
to the other, and assert the views, which he has now embraced, in a 
somewhat cramped and inflexible form. And yet, as regards his 
principal conclusions—that the Iliad and the Odyssey are each the 
work of a single author, and both probably of the same author, and 
that they are not largely interpolated nor otherwise essentially 
changed from their primitive form—we have no doubt, that these 
propositions express what is now the prevailing opinion of the best 
scholars, and likely to become in the end all but universal. 

The theory of Wolf himself, as we have just described it, is 
clearly untenable. It is demonstrably absurd to suppose, that there 
should not have been an Iliad and an Odyssey existing in their sub- 
stantial integrity during the seventh and eighth centuries before our 
era. The wonder is, that any scholar of respectable standing should 
ever have been found to question it. The works of the Epic cycle 
are decisive on that point. This name is given to a series of epic 
poems, composed by various authors, from 776 to 550 B.C., on 
legendary subjects more or less closely connected with the war of 
Troy. ‘They are all now lost, with the exception of the scantiest 
fragments. We have, however, a tolerable synopsis of their plan 
and contents, made out while they were yet extant. And from this 
it is evident, that they avoided the themes of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey : that they aimed to supplement the action of those poems : 
that they rested upon them, in such a way, as to imply not only 
their previous existence, but their general notoriety and recognized 
preeminence. Here then we find sure traces of these poems long 
before the age of Pisistratus, at a time when the Wolfian theory 
represents them as unconnected lays, undistinguished from a multi- 
tude of others, that lay floating in the memory of the rhapsodists. 
But this age of Pisistratus, if too late for the indications of the 
Cyclic poems, is much too early for that book-making process, which 
the theory of Wolf attributes to it. Such feats of literary jobwork 
belong to a later period. We cannot imagine them in the middle of 
the sixth century, in the fresh spring-time of Grecian literature, 
when it was putting forth the most splendid original productions, with 
a fertility that seemed to be inexhaustible. 

As to the agency of Pisistratus, Mure does not go to the length 
of denying it altogether. But he puts a new face upon the matter, 
by assuming, with great appearance of probability, that this Athe- 
nian redaction was not confined to our Homer, the author of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, but extended to Homer, in the wider sense of 
the name, the common father, of the early Epos. He conjectures 
that this may have been the origin of the Epic cycle: that the 
poems composing it were then for the first time brought together in 
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a single collection, and arranged in the order of their legendary 
chronology. 

It is not sufficient, however, to prove that the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey existed in an integral form as early as the first Olympiad. We 
only put farther back the question of their original unity. For it is 
still supposable, though certainly not very probable, that they may 
have been produced in that early time, by an artificial combination 
of distinct and isolated pieces. In the absence of positive historical 
testimony, the question must depend on the internal evidence, the 
indications of the poems themselves. It would be absurd to imagine, 
that a patch-work process of composition could result in a well 
ordered proportion of the parts, and an ideal symmetry of the whole. 
One might as well expect to make beautiful statues by piecing to- 
gether the isolated heads, limbs and torsos of the Elgin collection. 
The separate parts of such a work could not fail to appear in their 
separate intention and character. Now, there are not wanting 
critics, who profess to distinguish in this way the original compo- 
nents of Homer—the disjecti membra poete. Thus Lachmann, 
after having dissected the 2200 lines of the Iliad, between the be- 
ginning of the eleventh book and the 590th line of the fifteenth, into 
four distinct songs, declares, that, if any man thinks their difference 
of spirit inconsiderable, or fails to feel it at once when pointed out, 
“he will do well not to trouble himself any more either with my 
criticisms, or with epic poetry, because he is too weak to under- 
stand anything about it.”? If these critics agreed with each other, 
making the same separations and the same connections, we should 
pay more regard to their authority : for we might then believe, that 
their judgments, though to us apparently groundless, were founded 
on some real objective test. But when we find, that each of them 
has a scheme of his own, and that each regards the arrangements of 
his predecessors as little less absurd than the old unitarian belief, 
we begin to doubt the validity of their criteria: and we claim the 
right of opposing our subjective feeling to theirs, especially as ours 
connects us with that great body of readers, who have in all times 
recognized the one personal Homer. 

We would not be understood as resting the unity of these poems 
on purely subjective grounds : we think it a truth susceptible of de- 
monstration. The contents of each may be presented in such a form, 
as to show its leading aim, and to show that this aim was kept in 
view throughout—that the parts were arranged and composed with 
reference to the whole. This is strongly urged by Grote in regard 
to the Odyssey, to which he justly attributes a more conspicuous 
and striking coherence, than is to be found in the Iliad. He ac- 
cepts, therefore, without hesitation, the original unity of the former 
poem : as to the latter, he receives it with considerable reservations ; 
though these are far from sufficient to justify Mure in classing him 
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among the supporters of the Wolfian theory. He regards the Iliad 
as made by the enlargement of a primitive Achilleid. This poem, 
he supposes, embraced about fourteen books out of the twenty-four, 
and was of simple structure, being occupied wholly with the anger 
of Achilles and its consequences. The books from the second to 
the seventh, the ninth, the tenth, the twenty-third, and twenty- 
fourth, he looks upon as the addition of later hands,—not indepen- 
dently composed, as in the hypothesis of Wolf—but constructed for 
incorporation into a previously existing poem. This theory of the 
Iliad he defends with great ingenuity; but he cannot guard it 
against the fatal improbability, that the original Homer should have 
been followed close by poets of equal genius, who, however, instead 
of composing independent works, were content with interpolating 
the work of their predecessor. Mure has taken great pains to de- 
velop the unity of plan in the Iliad and Odyssey, both by elaborate 
analyses of the text, and by particular criticism of the parts, which 
have sometimes been regarded as excrescences upon the action. 

Our author does not deny the discordances and contradictions, 
which have been relied upon ia arguing the fragmentary origin of 
the poems. He admits, that they are numerous and irreconcilable. 
He goes farther even than his opponents, and shows that they exist 
side by side in the same current of narrative or description. But 
he denies, that they can fairly be regarded as proving diversity of 
authorship. The best poets, writing under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, are not infallible : they are subject to forgetfulness and 
error: they are liable to contradict themselves, to cross their own 
track, and incur the censure of a lynx-eyed critic intent on absolute 
consistency. If self-contradiction were incompatible with unity of 
authorship, hardly any great work could prove its claim to be the 
production of a single author. Mure has taken the pains to exam- 
ine a number of works, by the most celebrated writers—such as 
Virgil, Milton, Cervantes and Walter Scott—and has collected out 
of them a curious anthology of contradictions. Those of the A&neid 
will surprise the reader, who considers the amount of patient thought 
and toil expended on that work by a poet who has the reputation of 
being eminently “‘ judicious.”” Of Don Quixote it is observed, that 
“its self-contradictions equal, or probably exceed in number those 
of the Iliad, Odyssey and AZneid united. Of the seventy chapters 
comprised in the second part of the work, there are few but contain 
statements totally irreconcilable with others occurring in previous 
or subsequent portions of the narrative.”? These writers all enjoy- 
ed facilities for correct consistent composition, which were denied to 
Homer. The manuscript or printed sheets lay continually beside 
them, to supply the deficiencies and rectify the slips of memory. 
But the Grecian poet, though he may not have been unable to reduce 
his work to writing, had certainly much less command of that re- 
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source, and was so much the more subject to the accidents, against 
which it is a safeguard. It is still more important to remember, 
that whether his work were written or not, it was intended for hear- 
ers and not for readers. An uncultivated audience, charmed by the 
musical enunciation of the rhapsodist, and inspired by the epic 
glories of his song, would have little disposition, as well as little 
ability, to compare part with part, so as to expose and censure 
every appearance of contradiction. The dread of minute criticism, 
which now-a-days is always present for good or for evil to the mind 
of the author, was unknown to the poet of that early time. We 
cannot suppose then, that an individual Homer would guard himself 
very carefully on this side—that he would trouble himself much 
about securing absolute consistency and probability of narrative. 
His objects were poetical and not historical. He would care little 
for a contradiction that was not striking and offensive to a circle of 
enthusiastic hearers—especially, if it enabled him to secure some 
interesting dramatic effect, or some beauty of poetical description. 
Mure has shown that serious discrepancies are to be found woven 
into the same texture of discourse, where the very extremity of sub- 
dividing criticism cannot assume a difference of authors. These 
inconsistencies, which could not be made available in support of the 
Wolfian hypothesis, have been generally overlooked by its partisans. 
Yet they demonstrate principles and habits of composition in the 
epic author, which completely nullify the argument founded on the 
more remote discordances. It is interesting to observe in some 
cases a sort of conventional probability, according to which people 
are allowed to see and know only so much of what takes place in 
their presence, as may happen to be convenient for the purposes of 
the poet—a convention, which Mure compares to the asides of the 
modern theater. 

The skillful and consistent delineation of human character has 
always been recognized as one of the crowning excellencies of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. Pervading, as it does, both poems, with the 
same peculiarities of thought and handling, and the same concep- 
tion of individual persons, it furnishes a very strong argument for 
unity of authorship. Mure has dwelt upon it at great length, and 
his minute researches bring out much that is novel and interesting. 
We take an instance from the character of Agamemnon. This 
“‘ king of men,” with all his splendid qualities, is represented as one 
who yields blindly to his own ungoverned passions, and is often hur- 
ried by them into fatal acts of folly or of crime. For this character 
the poet has an appropriate word—Ate. It denotes sometimes the 
state of a mind thus befooled and led astray by passion and pre- 
sumption ; and sometimes the divinity to whose malign influence 
that state of mind was attributed. Now it is remarkable that “‘ out 
of about thirty occasions in which the term occurs in the Iliad, it 
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has been used no less than twenty-four with especial reference to 
Agamemnon’s conduct, while of the remaining examples it has been 
but rarely and quite incidentally connected with the name of any 
other person or object.”” This is owing, no doubt, in part to the 
fact that the wrath of Achilles, the great subject of the poem, is 
provoked by an act of unreasonable violence, to which Agamemnon 
is instigated by the influence of Ate. It is natural that the deed 
‘should be often referred to, and as often described in somewhat 
similar terms. 

In the character of Diomed we find heroic fortitude and prompti- 
tude, united with equal modesty of feeling and brevity of speech. 
These qualities appear in a conjuncture which arises repeatedly dur- 
ing the inaction of Achilles. ‘The council of chiefs is thrown into 
extreme perplexity by a disastrous turn of affairs: the most experi- 
enced counselors are at a loss what to propose. Diomed waits until 
it is plain that no one eise will speak. He then comes forward, and 
in few words urges some energetic action, which receives at once the 
unanimous applause and approbation of the assembly. ‘This situa- 
tion recurs not less than four times, and is described every time in 
nearly the same words. 

It is hazardous to attribute these consistencies in the representa- 
tion of character to a common stock of epic tradition. We know 
that some of the chiefs, as Diomed and Menelaus, were represented 
in a very different and far less flattering way by authors of the Epic 
cycle. Still more was this the case with Ulysses, in whom “ the 
valiant soldier was transformed into the skulking poltroon, the sa- 
gacious politician into the plotting traitor, the man of honor into 
the low-minded villain.”” Perhaps the thing most to be regretted 
in the entire loss of the Cyclic poems, is this, that many things are 
now ascribed to a common epic genius, which would appear, if we 
had those works, as the exclusive property of Homer. As it is, 
they lessen the glory of their predecessor by sharing it. Could we 
see them, they would probably heighten his splendor by the contrast 
of their own darkness. 

In the compositions of a single author we look for unity of style. 
Yet the demand may be pressed too far. The productions of the 
same mind will vary with times, circumstances, moods, subjects, and 
inspiration. He who dashes on at one time in the full tide of 
thought, pouring out his resources with lavish profusion, will be 
seen at another urging on a flagging spirit to the treatment of an 
uncongenial theme. Absolute equality of excellence is not to be re- 
quired in any writer: least of all, perhaps, in one of preeminent 
genius. The ancient critics and grammarians stigmatized many 
passages as spurious, because they were in their judgment unworthy 
of Homer. ‘The sentence may have been just in some cases: but 
the ground on which it rested is entitled to little confidence. The 
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truer principle appears in the Horatian “‘ guandoque bonus dormi- 
tat Homerus.”’ 

Much that is uniform and pervading in the style of these poems 
is attributed often to the common genius and the current forms of 
early epic poetry—to what Mure calls epic commonplace. To 
this head we may refer numerous formulas of constant recurrence, 
such as those which introduce the words of a speaker, or those 
which describe the hurling of the spear and the falling of the 
slain. Yet in regard to these we can easily believe with Mure 
that many of the most striking and felicitous owe their origin 
or their peculiar form to the inventive genius of the single Homer. 
On this point the Cyclic poems, if we had them, would perhaps give 
us little satisfactory information: for of things common to all, we 
should still be in doubt, how many were borrowed by the Cyclic 
poets directly from Homer, and how many taken by both from the 
great common stock of epic tradition. However this may be, it is 
certain that there are peculiarities of treatment and expression, 
which from their nature can never have been common to a whole 
class of poets. This is true of that dramatic management, already 
referred to, by which the description of the author is as far as pos- 
sible superseded by the language of his persons. We see this not 
only in the dialogue which abounds throughout the poems, but in 
other cases also, where we should less expect to find it. The feeling 
of a multitude is expressed in the language of its leader: or in words 
supposed to be addressed by each or any individual to his nearest 
companion. ‘The succession of thought in a single mind is repre- 
sented, as on the stage, by a soliloquy or monologue: which some- 
times appears under the form of a debate in the mind itself; and 
sometimes even as an address of the actor to his own mind. Some- 
thing of this might be attributed to the vivacity of an early simple 
age: something to common epic genius. But we cannot thus ac- 
count for the whole phenomenon. Aristotle could not have noticed 
this as a peculiar excellence of Homer if he had found it equally in 
other epic authors. It is a striking and distinctive feature of the 
individual poet. 

The argtment drawn by the author from the identity of moral 
feeling and opinion throughout the poems, is not without its weight. 
But the so-called comic element is more doubtful. Mure regards 
this as a discovery of his own, and thinks that critics have fallen 
into serious difficulties from overlooking it. We cannot help feel- 
ing, however, that his conception of the subject is more original than 
satisfactory. He seems to have mistaken a lively simplicity and 
naiveté for intentional comicality. It is certain that Homer de- 
scribes every kind of life with great minuteness and exactness. He 
gives us a daguerreotype of the heroic period, in which all its varied 
scenes are successively brought before our view. Like the sun, he 
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portrays each scene as it comes, whether mean or grand, gay or 
gloomy, with the same scrupulous fidelity. It is clear too, that he 
has a ready sympathy with the scenes which he represents ; that he 
treats some with deep tragic pathos, others with a careless and 
light-hearted humor. All this, we can readily allow. But we can- 
not so easily admit that he has introduced long passages, whole 
books even, for the sale of burlesque effect. Still less can we con- 
cede, that the poet designedly parodies his own heroics, balances 
his own tragedy with a farce at the conclusion. But most improb- 
able of all is it, that he should appear as a sort of Archilochus-Ho- 
mer, wielding the lash of the professed satirist. For so our author 
regards him in the episode of the Pheeacians in the Odyssey,—a 
piece designed, as he supposes, to ridicule the luxurious habits and 
the boastful vanity of some people, Ionian or Phoenician, with which 
the poet was familiarly acquainted. 

As to the puns, which Mure refers to, as evidencing the spirit of 
comedy, they are most of them perfectly serious—plays upon words, 
such as occur not seldom in the tragic passages of Shakspeare—such 
as are found even in many parts of the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
only instance, in which anything like comedy could be imagined, is 
in the trick practiced by Ulysses upon Polyphemus, when he gives 
his name as Outis or No-man. But here the comedy, if such it 
be, is of the serious kind. The device is in the poet’s view per- 
fectly natural for the man of many arts under such circumstances : 
nor is there any hint that he regards it as derogating in the least 
from the dignity of the heroic character. Mure discovers an inten- 
tional drollery in the question, which recurs several times in the 
Odyssey, addressed to a stranger recently arrived in the island of 
Ithaca—“ What ship brought you? for I think you came not here 
by land.”” The expression strikes us certainly as quaint and 
strange : but it is used to honored guests without anything jocular 
before or after it. If regarded as burlesque it must appear mis- 
placed or impertinent. Still worse would it be with another ques- 
tion repeatedly addressed to travelers, whether “‘ they are journeying 
on business, or wandering without definite aim, as buccaneers, over 
the sea, that rove about and risk their lives, in bringing harm to 
men of other lands.” If such freebooting expeditions were not look- 
ed upon as dishonorable, there is no occasion for imagining a jest: 
if they were held as dishonorable, the jest would have been an in- 
sult in any state of society. And why should we suppose anything 
ludicrous in asking a man, whether he was engaged in that which 
Ulysses is represented as having practiced—which he avows his in- 
tention of practicing again? The detailed and familiar descriptions 
of Alcinous and his court are given as examples of the burlesque. 
But what shall we say then as to the particulars of Homeric 
cookery in the Iliad ? — himself recognizes the pleasure, which 
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the Homeric man (to use an expression of Grote’s) must have taken 
in the metrical description of familiar objects. Description was 
sought and valued for its own sake. If this was so with the trivial, 
why not so with that which borders close upon it, and cannot al- 
ways be distinguished from it, the ridiculous ? 

There are many critics, such as Payne Knight, Nitzsch, and 
Grote, who hold to the substantial unity of the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey, but refer the two to different authors. This view has no ground 
of external evidence in its favor; yet neither has it any decidedly 
against it. The early tradition of antiquity ascribed not only these 
poems, but many others, to Homer : if these two have been distin- 
guished from the rest, it has been solely on grounds of internal evi- 
dence: and on such grounds we could with equal right separate one 
of these two from the other. Yet with Mure, we should attach 
considerable weight to the nearly unanimous opinion of the ancient 
critics in favor of a common authorship. They showed their inde- 
pendence by denying the Homeric origin of the Thebais, the Epi- 
goni and several other works. If they had seen any essential dif- 
ference between the Iliad and the Odyssey, as regards style, or ge- 
nius, or manners, no deference to current tradition would have pre- 
vented them from giving it full weight. We do not know, what 
were the arguments relied upon by the few Separatists of ancient 
times. The modern advocates of this doctrine have not generally 
denied the equality of poetic merit in the two poems, but have 
pointed out many supposed diversities in language, in customs and in 
ideas. They have commonly assumed the Odyssey as the later 
work, and have sought to show that it represents a more advanced 
culture, and a more perfectly organized condition of society. It 
cannot be denied that there are noticeable differences in tone and 
contents between the two poems: this results of necessity from the 
difference of subject. But there seems to be no marked or impor- 
tant diversity, which is not fairly referrible to this cause. The 
mythic story, so far as it appears in both poems, is in both the same. 
And Mure has shown the value of this agreement, by confronting 
the Homeric poems with those of the Epic cycle, or what little we 
have of them, and pointing out the variations and discrepancies of 
fable which they present. For the manifold coincidence and re- 
semblance of the two poems, the Separatist theory has no explana- 
tion, except either in epic commonplace, which is not sufficient to ac- 
count for the phenomena—r in a designed imitation of the earlier bard 
by the later, which is contradicted by the general ease, freedom and 
spirit of the Odyssey. Perhaps after all the strongest reason with 
the supporters of this doctrine has been the difficulty of supposing, 
that any one man could have produced two works of such magni- 
tude, and such variety of subject and of style: and especially that 
this should have occurred in the infancy of literature, and at a time 
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when the art of writing, if not unknown to the Greeks, was proba- 
bly a rare and difficult process. This is almost the only reason 
urged by Grote, who indeed does not express himself very confident- 
ly upon the question. There is certainly a difficulty in the case: 
but we cannot see that it is materially lessened by the Separatist 
view. It is strange that one man should have been able to produce 
the Iliad and Odyssey : but it is scarcely less strange that one man 
should have been found who was able to produce the Iliad. The 
genius, which was sufficient for one, was not inadequate for both. 
The faculty of memory or the resources of writing, which were re- 
quisite to originate and perpetuate the Iliad with its sixteen thou- 
sand lines, would need no great extension to take in the Iliad and Odys- 
sey with their twenty-seven thousand. There is great weight also in 
a consideration urged by Mure on the opposite .side—the improba- 
bility that two poets of such transcendent genius should have flour- 
ished at the same or nearly the same time. This is the more strik- 
ing, when we consider that these two poets must have been not only 
equal in genius, but remarkably alike in style and treatment. Minds 
of the highest order, equally distinguished for depth and originality, 
could hardly fail to be more perfectly stamped with distinct indi- 
vidual features. The Cyclic poets are numerous and extend over a 
period of two centuries : yet of their voluminous and elaborate pro- 
ductions, not one, if we may trust to the best judgment of antiquity, 
was worthy to be placed in the same rank with the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. Two first-rate geniuses in the same age and country 
would be scarcely less miraculous than two suns in the same heay- 
ens. Nature is not so prodigal of her noblest gifts. She reserves 
them for 


- souls, like those far stars that come to sight 
ce in a century. 


Recognizing thus a personal Homer, the single author of these 
two great epics, we naturally inquire concerning his personal his- 
tory. The traditional accounts of antiquity are obviously legend- 
ary : it does not, however, follow, that no conclusions of probable 
truth can be extracted from them. What is most remarkable about 
them, is, that in all the earlier and purer forms they connect the 
poet with the AZolian race in Asia Minor. Cyme and Smyrna, the 
most important cities of the Aolians, are represented as dividing 
between them the honor of his origin. Mure thinks it impossible to 
determine his native place any further than as belonging to /EZolia. 
Miiller decides confidently in favor of Smyrna. He follows the 
Ionian story, according to which that city was founded by Ionian 
colonists from Ephesus, who were joined soon after by a body of 
olians from Cyme. The two races dwelt side by side for some 
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time, until the Holians becoming predominant expelled their Ionian 
fellow-citizens, and forced them to take refuge in Colophon. At a 
later period, as is well known, the city was wrested from the AXolians 
by a Colophonian invasion, and continued ever after in possession of 
the Ionians. Now the theory of Miller refers Homer to the ear- 
lier time when the two races were united in the walls of Smyrna: 
the poet belonged to one of the Ionian families, which were subse- 
quently driven out to Colophon: he may himself have been among 
the refugees. This hypothesis is recommended by its author, as ac- 
counting remarkably well for the indications of the poems, which 
present, as he thinks, a mixture of elements belonging to the two 
races. Their subjects are Aolian: for these colonies inherited the 
mythic glories of the Pelopidee, their legendary founders, and espe- 
cially the tales of the Trojan war, which had its scene in their 
country, and was probably connected in some way with their own 
primitive establishment in Asia. The style and language of the 
poems, on the other hand, he refers to the Ionians, and he supposes 
that the poet identifies himself with that people by the preferences 
and partialities, which here and there make their appearance. 
These indications, however, will hardly stand the test of a thorough 
examination, and are more than balanced by others of an opposite 
character. 

It is certain, that, in spite of the primitive form of the legend, 
the opinion gained currency in ancient times, and in modern times 
has been almost universal, that Homer was an Ionian. Hence the 
phrases, “‘ Ionian poet,’ “ bard of Chios,” and the like, the popu- 
lar synonyms of Homer. Mure declares strongly against these form- 
ulas, and vindicates for the olian race the Homer whom they had 
nearly lost. He takes his stand upon the legend in its oldest form, 
which is the less to be suspected in this particular case, as it comes 
to us through Tonians: they have engrafted much upon it, which 
was intended to procure honor for themselves; but they have not 
obliterated its primitive features, or nullified the testimony which 
they give. The local knowledge of the poet confirms his olian 
origin. The Ionian places in Asia Minor are scarcely mentioned ; 
while those of Eolia are enumerated with great minuteness. The 
Eolian predilections of the poet are seen in other ways. In the 
Catalogue of the Ships, which Mure defends as Homeric, he begins 
with Boeotia, the recognized head of the Aolian race. ‘The pro- 
tagonist of each poem is an olian, as are four of the seven chiefs 
of first rank before Troy, Achilles, Ulysses, Nestor, Diomed.” 
The Ionians, on the other hand, have no chief of distinguished 
prowess, Menestheus the Athenian receiving only the cold praise of 
a “ good drill.’? Yet it would have been easy for the poet, had he 
so chosen, to honor the Ionians by persons and achievements of his 
own invention. He might at least have introduced a multitude of 
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honorary allusions to that people, their cities, chieftains and epony- 
mous heroes. But nothing of the kind is to be found in him. The 
interest which he expresses in the fate of the Trojan Zneas is ac- 
counted for by the fact that a race of kings, deriving their origin 
from that prince, reigned in a part of Zolia. Mure finds another 
argument to the same point, in the indifference manifested by the 
poet in regard to the Dorian migration, and the changes which it 
wrought in Greece and elsewhere. This great event receives at the 
utmost only a passing allusion. The /olian colonies are repre- 
sented in the tradition as settled in Asia before the occurrence of 
this revolution. It would therefore be less likely to make a deep 
impression upon them, than upon the Ionians, whose emigration to 
Asia was one among its many most important consequences. 

As to the language of Homer, Mure denies that it was founded 
in any manner on the Ionian, as spoken in Asia Minor in the poet’s 
own time. He regards it as an earlier form of the Ionian, the cur- 
rent language in the courts of the Achzean princes, before the Do- 
rian invasion. It was employed of course by the bards attached to 
those courts, and thus became the established idiom of poetry. As 
such, it was used by bards of other races, Zolians and Dorians 
no less than Ionians. There are certainly some striking advan- 
tages about this theory. It accounts well for the general currency 
of the Homeric dialect in all epic composition. It gives ample time 
for the disappearance of the archaic forms, so numerous in Homer. 
The difficulty is that it fails to account for the peculiar affinity, 
which with all differences subsists between the Homeric Greek and 
the later Ionic. The tyro must feel, that the language of Herodotus 
is nearer than that of Thucydides or Xenophon to the idiom of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. On the theory of Mure, however, the dia- 
lects of Attica and of Ionia, being both alike descended from that 
primitive Ionian, which we have in the Homeric poems, should both 
resemble it equally—or rather the Attic should present much the 
closest resemblance. For the Ionians were in constant intercourse 
with other tribes of Greeks and with the barbarian nations of the 
interior: they had a much more rapid progress in commerce, art, 
and every species of culture: they were subjected in far greater 
degree to all the causes which tend to change a people’s language. 
The Athenians, on the contrary, lived by themselves, shut up in 
their own limits, and with little influence from without. They 
ought therefore to have preserved the original common language in 
greater purity than their Asiatic colonies: and if this common lan- 
guage were the Homeric, as Mure supposes, then among all the 
later dialects, the Attic is the one, which ought to show the closest 
resemblance to the Homeric: a conclusion, which no Greek scholar 
could for a moment entertain. 

If the legends represent Homer as by birth an Zolian, they con- 
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nect him equally in his later life and his death with the Tonians. 
This connection is understood by our author, as having its substan- 
tial truth, not in the history of the personal Homer, but in the for- 
tunes of his works. They were treated with neglect by his own 
countrymen : but the Ionians adopted them and became the princi- 
pal agents in their preservation and extension. It is hard to com- 
prehend, how the AXolians, after having produced a Homer, should 
have fallen thus into the background, and surrendered the great mon- 
ument of their renown to a rival race. We might perhaps relieve 
the difficulty by supposing, that Homer, though a native /Eolian, 
was in his poetic culture connected with and dependent upon a more 
genial and cultivated people. 

As regards the time, when the poems were composed, the date of 
the personal Homer, our author expresses no definite opinion. He 
rejects the theory which places him before the Dorian conquest of 
the Peloponnesus: but he seems inclined, if we may judge from his 
very guarded expressions, to put him not far below that era. No 
confidence can be placed in the guesses of the ancient writers. The 
poems are of course more recent than the Trojan war, which they 
celebrate. That a long interval of time must have elapsed, may be 
inferred from the terms in which the poet speaks of his heroes. 
They are widely different from his contemporaries: gifted with an 
incomparably greater measure of heroic strength and prowess. 
They hold immediate and scarcely unequal intercourse with the 
gods. No people, however prompt in mythical exaggeration, would 
speak thus of their grandfathers. On the other hand, these poems 
must have preceded the first Olympiad—for they are earlier than 
the earliest of the Epic cycle, and enough earlier to have gained 
already a universal recognition of their superiority. For the rest, 
we must depend upon the state of manners and society represented 
in the poems: and the most important point in this regard is the 
monarchal government which they describe. At the outset of the 
historical period, republicanism is nearly universal in the states of 
Greece. Monarchy survives only in Sparta, and there subject to 
great restrictions, the shadow of its former self. In Homer, repub- 
licanism is unknown: everywhere we have the king, the supreme 
military chief and civil ruler of his people, deriving his power from 
Zeus, and accountable to no man for his use of it. He hears the 
advice of his council of elders : he is influenced by the public opin- 
ion of the people assembled in the agora: but these affect him 
only by their moral power: he is himself the absolute sovereign. 
We cannot well suppose, that Homer described a past state of so- 
ciety, known to him only by report, designedly excluding the ideas 
of his own time or country, as inconsistent with historic truth. 
Such a method belongs rather to a reflective and critical age, an age 
of historians and antiquaries. It is less improbable, that a particu- 
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lar form of society, being represented by some great bards of the 
earliest time, when it was actually the established one, should go 
down by imitation to their successors, and thus retain its place in 
poetry, after it has disappeared from real life. With every such 
allowance, however, we are compelled to believe that the Homeric 
poems were composed before the great early revolution, which trans- 
formed the states of Greece from monarchies to republics—if not 
before it commenced, yet before it had become general and predomi- 
nant. With such data we cannot place Homer lower than the year 
850, and may perhaps carry him a century further back. 

The questions relating to the authorship of the Homeric poems 
have been generally connected with this other question, whether they 
were originally reduced to writing. The inquiries are, no doubt, 
closely related : yet it has been too often assumed, that a decision in 
one case must be decisive also for the other. Thus Wolf, having 
proved, as he thought, that the poems could not have existed in 
writing before the sixth century, inferred that they could not have 
been composed as integers, or have existed in their collective form 
at any earlier time. ‘The opponents of Wolf have frequently ad- 
mitted the correctness of the inference, and regarded it as neces- 
sary to rest their cause on disproving the premises. At present, 
however, it seems to be the prevailing opinion that the premises of 
this argument do not justify the inference derived from them. It is 
the belief of Miiller, for instance, that the Iliad and the Odyssey 
are the productions of a single author, but unwritten at the outset, 
and perpetuated in the same unwritten form for several generations. 
We cannot absolutely deny the possibility of this, though it is hardly 
made out by satisfactory analogies. It is said to have been not un- 
common to find in Athens a man who could repeat the Iliad and 
Odyssey from beginning to end. But we should consider, how much 
easier it is to learn a long work from the written copy, than from 
the oral enunciation of another person. An eminent tragic actor 
will have a large number of parts stored up in his memory, and 
ready at a moment’s notice: but the parallel must be taken with 
the same allowance as before. Much is said of the capacious and 
well-stored memories of Celtic bards, and modern Greek minstrels, 
and Persian tale-tellers. Yet we feel, that after all they fall far 
short of the achievement, which we are required to believe in re- 
gard to the Homeric poems. It is not without reason, therefore, 
that Mure exerts himself to show that the poems were originally 
written. His chapter on the age of alphabetic writing is particu- 
larly interesting and valuable. If it fails to make out in a manner 
perfectly satisfactory the main point of a written Homer, it proves 
certainly that writing was in common use at a much earlier date 
than Wolf assumed. ‘here is overwhelming evidence, that it was 
frequent and familiar long before the time of Solon. It is admitted 
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indeed on all hands, that letters were known and used in Greece as 
early at least as the era of the Olympiads. But it has been claimed, 
that for a long period the art was applied only to monumental in- 
scriptions, or to brief and scanty records: that there was nothing 
like the writing of a long continuous composition. This has been 
inferred from the want (rather assumed than proved) of a suitable 
material for writing: and from the rude and clumsy forms of the 
letters on the earliest monuments. But there are examples enough 
to show, that a people may write imperfectly on brass or stone, while 
yet they write easily and even elegantly on some more tractable ma- 
terial. It is perfectly certain, that the numerous productions of 
epic, elegiac and lyric poetry, composed in the eighth and seventh 
centuries before our era, must have been written as they were com- 
posed : to imagine them perpetuated by memory alone would be 
transcending the bounds of the most extended possibility. And if 
alphabetic writing was common in the year 750, it may have been 
practiced a century or two earlier. Most of the arguments against 
giving it an earlier date than that, would equally preclude us from 
assigning one so early. Yet for this earlier time we have nothing 
from history but vague presumptions: and we naturally inquire, 
whether nothing to the point can be extracted from Homer himself. 
Here, however, we find ourselves drawn two ways. The very exist- 
ence of these poems, with nearly thirty thousand lines, appears to fur- 
nish the strongest evidence of an art, which seems at first view indis- 
pensable to their creation and preservation. Aud yet the absence 
of any allusion to such an art, among their innumerable and multi- 
farious descriptions, is a strong circumstance upon the other side. 
Mure claims, indeed, that such allusions are not wanting. But 
he maintains, that if they were, the silence of Homer would not be 
decisive. He instances several objects and processes, which must 
have been familiar in the Homeric age, yet are not distinctly refer- 
red to in the Iliad and Odyssey. Without denying all weight to 
these parallels, we must still hold that the omission of explicit re- 
ference to a well known art of writing is a much more striking and 
extraordinary case. Our author denies, however, that Homer has 
omitted such explicit reference. He finds an allusion to the art of 
writing in the expression, so often used of events which remain yet 
uncertain in the future, that “‘ they lie on the knees of the gods.” 
This he understands as signifying, that such events are inscribed in 
tablets, which rest, after the fashion of Greek penmanship, on the 
knees of the divinities who write in them. But this only increases 
the difficulty. For the expression is clearly proverbial, and if it is 
to be interpreted in this way, would show that the art of writing, 
not only in the general idea, but even in its particular methods, was 
familiar to the popular mind. It is all the more surprising then, that 
we do not have more frequent and unambiguous allusions. The idea 
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of destiny occurs on every page. If in this one phrase it is associ- 
ated with writing, why do we not find the same association in other 
expressions and connections? Why do we hear nothing of a book 
of fate? Why nothing of a book at all? Why is no bard repre- 
sented as writing his poems ? why no soothsayer as writing his pro- 
phecies ? why nobody as writing anything? Here, however, our 
author interposes, and tells us, that we hear in the Iliad of a sealed 
letter sent by Proetus to Jobates, king of Lycia, with instructions 
to kill Bellerophon the bearer. The passage has been generally 
understood of late, as referring to some sort of conventional signs, 
or pictorial representations, by which the Lycian king was informed 
of his kinsman’s wishes. Mure opposes this explanation in a labored 
argument, and shows that the passage may without absurdity be un- 
derstood as a poetic description of a written letter. He has hardly 
shown, however, that his own interpretation is necessary, or that, 
when connected with the other indications of the poems, it is even 
probable. On the whole we find ourselves constrained to admit, 
that the Homeric poems do not contain any distinct and unequivocal 
reference to an art of writing: and this fact we think can only be 
accounted for by supposing, that such an art, if known at all, was 
not at that time familiar to the great mass of the Hellenic people. 
It may have been already common with the traders of the sea-coast 
towns, who borrowed it from their Phoenician visitors. It may have 
extended itself to the priests, to be used in their temple records. It 
may have come to be employed by the minstrel-guilds, to per- 
petuate their finest compositions. But to the great body of the na- 
tion, we must believe it to have been as yet unknown. It found no 
place, therefore, in the Homeric stock of description and illustra- 
tion. The early epic poetry was addressed to the popular mind, 
and whether written or not was designed to operate upon that mind 
by oral recitation. It must of course confine itself to objects of 
general familiarity. The whole question is one, in regard to which 
a somewhat doubtful probability is the utmost height that we can 
expect to attain; and the view here given seems to us to have a 
greater probability, to be encumbered with fewer difficulties, than 
any other. 


If we had not trespassed too long already on the patience of our 
readers, we should be glad to follow our author through the Epic cycle, 
the Hesiodic or didactic school of poets, and especially through the 
interesting account of the early lyrical poetry, which occupies his 
third volume, and might fitly claim an article by itself. We think 
it unfortunate, however, that he was precluded by the chronological 
limits of his work from taking up the great Theban poet, who, if 
not the greatest master of the lyre, is our best extant specimen of 
the lyric muse of Greece. The deficiency will be supplied, though 
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with less of continuity than could be wished, in the next published 
volumes of the work. An undertaking of such extensive and elabo- 
rate research can hardly be expected to advance with much rapidity. 
It will be the universal wish of scholars, however, as well in this 
country as in Europe, that its stages may be as swift, and its stops 
as few and brief as possible. 





Art. IIL.—ENDLESS PUNISHMENT, A RESULT 
OF CHARACTER. 


Lerrer to A Youna Crerayman. Life and Correspondence of 
John Foster. 


Tuts famous letter contains John Foster’s argument against 
the future punishment of the wicked. He regards future punish- 
ment as an arbitrary infliction directly by God’s hand for the 
sins of this life; while his argument Soutien a denial of man’s 
olay, its force depends on the absence of a comprehensive 
and philosophical view of the unity of the soul’s entire existence, 
and of the connection of the future state with the present as one 
whole. It is not intended, in this article, to examine Foster’s 
arguments in detail, but to present a train of thought striking at 
the fundamental error on which his reasoning depends. 

When a child dies, it has been beautifully said that it never 

ows old. It is thought of always as a child; it is embalmed 
in the affections a half-opened bud, never losing its sweetness, 
never blooming into maturity, never withering in decay. When 
the image of such a long-lost child flashes on the mind in con- 
trast with its former equals, now vigorous in manhood or with- 
ering in old age, we are startled at the vivid revelation of the 
changes wrought by time. 

A few years ago the body of a young man, retaining undecayed 
the fullness and beauty of opening manhood, was dug from a 
coal mine in England. None recognized him, or even remem- 
bered that one had perished on that spot. But, as the discovery 
was noised abroad, a woman, wrinkled, and bent, and leaning on 
a staff, tottered to the spot ; there after a moment’s scrutiny, she 
cast herself, with a piercing cry, on the body and embraced it 
with intense affection. It was her betrothed, who, just before 
their marriage was to be consummated, had perished in the mine. 
Then she was young and fair like him; now, wrinkled and de- 
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crepit, she stands over his youthful form, and measures in the 
contrast, the ravages of three score years. 

Once at asemi-centennial alumni meeting, as the graduates 
were entering their names at the desk, we saw two gray-haired 
men come forward from different parts of the house, and greet 
each other as classmates, amid the acclamations of the throng. 
They had not met since they graduated, nearly fifty years before ; 
and now, as they scrutinized each other’s faces, searching for the 
well-remembered features of former years, they were compelled 
to see in a moment the changes effected by passing from youth 
to age. 

When scenes like these reveal the changes of a whole life-time 
in the flash of a moment’s glance, and we are saddened by con- 
templating the ravages of time on the body, we may profitably 
reflect—and full of solemnity is the thought—that not less real 
are the changes wrought on the soul. The simplicity of the soul 
in childhood has long since, perhaps, been seamed with cunning, 
its credulity corrugated and stiffened into skepticism, its blushing 
modesty bronzed in impudence, its affections soured into misan- 
thropy, and the whole soul seared and furrowed by manifold 
transgressions. Could the soul suddenly make itself visible, so 
that we could see at a glance the scathing influences of a sinful 
life upon it, the spectacle would be more affecting than that of 
the ravages of time on the body. 

This idea accords with the language of the Bible: “Thine own 
wickedness shall correct thee, and thy backslidings shall reprove 
thee. now, therefore, and see that it is an evil thing and bitter 
that thou hast forsaken the Lord thy God.” We do not say that 
the prophet intended in these words any exact philosophical 
theory as to the influence of sin; but we must suppose that he 
intended to describe sin as itself the agency in inflicting its own 
punishment. 

There are various ways in which sin effects this result. The 
more closely we examine the delicate and wondrous mechanism 
of the soul, the more apparent it is that sin disorders it in all its 
parts. It embitters the memory, it defiles the imagination, it 
troubles the conscience, it inflames the desires, it makes the 
habits into chains and fetters, it turns every faculty and suscep- 
tibility into an instrument of torture, and the sinful soul, like the 
bomb-shell in its terrific career, carries within itself the burning 
elements of its own destruction. This subject is too large for a 
single article. We will confine ourselves to a single branch of 
it—the ruin necessarily resulting from a sinful character. 

When a lecturer on temperance holds up before his audience 
the stomach of a drunkard, or a picture of it; when he exhibits, 
in their different stages, the progressive effects of alcohol in dis- 
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easing its coats, in filling it with sores, in making it a mass of de- 
formity and disease; when he argues that a disorder, which thus 
consumes the very organs of life, must be productive of suffering, 
disease, and death, the argument is felt to be unanswerable. it 
is an argument analogous to this which we urge respecting the 
effect of sin on the soul. Could we hold up before our readers 
the soul of a sinner, could they see the changes which sin has 
produced in it, could they see the spirit, no longer beaming in 
angelic grace, but festermg and gangrened with pride, impeni- 
tence, and selfishness, could they see the vital powers of virtue 
decaying, pernicious desires eating like cancers, baleful passions 
swollen and inflamed, and “from the soul of the foot even unto 
the head, no soundness in it, but wounds, and bruises, and putre- 
fying sores,” the argument would be seen to be decisive. ‘Sin, 
because it works such effect on the soul itself, can result only in 
misery, and by working such effects, it works out its own penalty.” 

All this is really the effect of sin on the soul, though the bodily 
eye cannot see it. A man’s character is different from his acts ; 
it is consolidated by his acts. What he continually does, he 
forms a habit of doing; the feelings habitually indulged become 
asecond nature to him. Thus, man not only performs sinful acts, 
but—what is of immeasurably greater consequence—his acts 
affect his character, and stamp their impress on the soul itself; 
—the desires, the affections, the thoughts, the habits, the whole 
soul are stamped with the imprint of a sinful character, and re- 
alize the apostle’s description, “ Even their mind and conscience 
are defiled.” The soul of the miser is as really pinched and 
shriveled by his penuriousness as his body: the soul of the world- 
ling, according to the apostle’s terrific language, is scathed by its 
worldliness and feels the rust of riches eating it, as it were fire. 
The soul of the debauchee rivals his body in rottenness: “Their 
heart is as fat as grease.” In these cases the effect of sin on the 
soul is as manifest as that of disease on the body. 

But it is not the openly immoral and profligate alone who ex- 
hibit these effects. The impenitent of every character present a 
contrast to the health and beauty of perfect holiness, showing too 

lainly the ravages of sin on the soul. Behold the soul perfected 
in holiness, delighting in intercourse with God, free from every 
sinful emotion, overflowing with universal, unselfish love, radiant 
in the very image of Christ and in the loveliness and peace of 
heaven. Behold, now, that soul fallen in impenitence, disliking 
to think of God, disliking prayer as a burden and all God’s ser- 
vice as a weariness, the whole current of the thoughts worldly, 
selfishness the ruling principle of the life, the lips sealed against 
every word of praise, every fountain of love at heavenly hope 
frozen and motionless in the heart, discontented with the present, 
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oaded by restless desires, “ without God and without hope in the 
world.” Who can look at the contrast without exclaiming, “ How 
art thou fallen from heaven, oh son of the morning. Thine own 
wickedness corrects thee; know, therefore, and see that it is an 
evil thing and bitter that thou hast forsaken the Lord thy God.” 

There are two facts recorded in the Bible—the only two of 
their kind—which show in a terrific light the effect of a single 
act of sin on the character of the soul. We refer to the sin of 
Adam and the sin of the fallen angels. In both these cases the 
first act of sin produced a fall, a moral revolution, a depravation 
of the whole soul, and was the beginning of a continued sinful- 
ness. We might not have anticipated, could we have speculated 
on the subject antecedent to the event, that a single act of sin 
would issue in depraving the whole character of a hitherto holy 
being. Yet so, in every known instance, the fact has been. 

Subsequent sins, committed by a being already sinful, cannot 
produce effects so marked ; we do not see the soul falling, like a 
star burning as it falls, from heaven to earth. But every act of 
sin produces a real effect in depraving the soul and confirming a 
sinful character. The law of habit is familiar; yet in this view 
of the subject it reveals one of the most fearful facts in the con- 
stitution of the human soul; the fact that a man cannot act with- 
out affecting his character; that every act he performs, every 
feeling he indulges, is strengthening invisible chains that bind 
him, and making it more and more necessary to continue to act 
in a similar manner and to indulge similar feelings. 

It should be considered, also, that character is permanent. 
Permanence is implied in the very idea of it. Rarely does a de- 
cisive change take place in a single trait of character ; and, when 
such a change does take place, it constitutes an era in the life. The 
fundamental change of the character from impenitence to 
nitence, from selfishness to love, is a change so great that nothing 
less than God’s Spirit ever effects it. And if this character is 
already sinful, permanent as it is in itself, every act of sin is con- 
solidating it into a more unalterable fixedness, a more impregna- 
ble solidity. Thus, the sinner’s own wickedness is itself the 
agency in punishing him by depraving his character and con- 
firming him hopelessly in habits of sin. 

The principle which has now been elucidated renders inevitable 
the future and endless misery of ungodly men, by rendering in- 
evitable their future and endless sinfulness. It shows that the 
doctrine of future and eternal punishment is not less a necessary 
result of the laws of the human soul, than a doctrine revealed in 
the word of God. We need look no farther than the considera- 
tions just urged to discern a tendency to a fixed and unalterable 
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state. Even in this life this ever active tendency sometimes re- 
sults in so enslaving men in some bad habit or trait of character, 
as to make their reformation no more to be expected than a mira- 
cle. And by continuing to sin—the result cannot be avoided— 
the soul must sooner or later be irrevocably confirmed in sinful- 
ness. The same law of character applies equally to the holy acts 
of one whose soul has been renewed by the Holy Spirit. Every 
act and exercise of piety tends to confirm the soul in piety. 
Thus we discern a tendency in continued holy acts and affections 
to a state of confirmed holiness, in which, as it is with the inha- 
bitants of heaven, probation will have ceased and perpetual 
holiness will have become certain; and in continued sinful acts 
and affections a tendency to confirmed sinfulness, in which, as it 
is with the devils, probation will have ceased in hopeless and 
eternal sinfulness. Thus by the natural action of the mind itself, 
according to its uniform laws, a state of probation is always and 
necessarily consolidating into a state of retribution. Here, then, 
in the very constitution of the human mind, we find a law bind- 
ing the future to the present, and making the conduct of the pre- 
sent mould the character and destiny of the future. 

There is no reason to suppose that death will interrupt the ope- 
ration of this law. There vs nothing to favor such a supposition 
in any discernible facts attending this t change. On the con- 
trary, the history of death-beds is a strong argument that this 
law will not be interrupted by death; for up to the last moment 
we discern its continued operation; and that so strikingly, that 
it has passed into a proverb, “The ruling passion strong in 
death.” Nor is there _ evidence that the law will be inter- 
rupted in aught that we know of the nature of death; for it is 
a change pertaining to the body, and not at all to the soul. 
Therefore reason and philosophy give not the slightest evidence 
that this law will be suspended at death. Their decisive teach- 
ing, on the contrary, is that the marks with which sin has 
scathed the soul, must remain on it after it leaves the body; that 
the law by which sin has perpetuated itself through the mortal 
life and consolidated a character of sin, will continue to act in 
like manner in the life to come ; that the soul will carry with it its 
own character, and, by the very laws of its own being, a proba- 
tion of sin will issue in an eternity of sin. Nothing can arrest 
this result but the renewing of the soul by God’s Spirit, through 
the sacrifice of Christ, offered for the very purpose of making it 
—, to arrest this law. This interposition of the Holy 

pivit, the Bible emphatically teaches, is confined to this life. 

The argument, which has now been drawn from this law of 
the human mind, is confirmed by examining God’s method of 
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government in every department in which it is open to our ex- 
amination. This law of the soul is but a part of a wider law, 
which throughout God’s ge binds the future to the pre- 
sent, and the present to the past. It is not only, as Wordsworth 
sin 

- “ The child is father of the man,” 


but throughout all moral action, the present is the child of the 

ast, and the parent of the future. In the transition from child- 

ood to youth, and from youth to manhood, and from manhood 
to old age, in intellectual and moral training, in social life, in the 
action of government, appears this indissoluble connection of the 
present with the past, and of the future with the present. A 
man, a church, a village, a state, are what their past action has 
made them, and will be what their present action shall make 
them. Even the material world supplies numberless analogies 
to the same law, giving significance, in its L lication to moral 
conduct, to the apostle’s declaration, “ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” Therefore it is contrary to all 
facts, to all induction and analogy, to suppose that this law, pre- 
vailing everywhere else, is suspended by the change merely of 
the soul’s circumstances in its removal from the body—to sup- 
pose that the connection between the future and the past existing 
everywhere else, has no existence in binding the life to come to 
the life which now is. No. 


“We shape ourselves the joy or fear 

Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 


“There shall the soul around it call 
The shadows which it gathered here ; 
And, painted on the eternal wall, 
The past shall reappear.” 


Are we now asked, “ How do you know that God will not sus- 
pend this law at death? or, why did he establish a law fraught 
with so fearful consequences?” We answer, It is the great law 
of God’s moral government; the great law which, like the law 
of attraction in the material world, binds the moral universe 
together. Annul this law, and it is inconceivable how the con- 
sciousness of personal identity can be retained ; or how, ceasing 
to be conscious of any effects of past transgressions, the sinner 
can be conscious of their guilt. Annul this law, and moral train- 
ing becomes impossible; the cohesiveness and plasticity of cha- 
racter are destroyed, and it is as incapable of being moulded as 
uncohesive sand; all the care with which a child is educated 
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will be thrown away, the customs of early years will not grow 
into habits, and it will not be true, “ Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
Annul this law, and the fact that a man has always been true, 
honest, and kind, is no ground for expecting that he will continue 
to be so; all ground of confidence in the perpetuity of character 
is destroyed, and the bonds by which society is held together are 
dissolved. Annul this law, and it is no longer possible for the 
righteous, by continued acts of obedience, to grow in grace, and 
all preparation for heaven must cease. Annul this law, and 
there is no danger in sipping the intoxicating glass, or in com- 
mencing any sinful indulgence, for the beginnings of sin are as 
likely to end in holiness as in greater sin. In short, annul this 
law, and God’s moral government is at an end, and the moral 
universe resolved into chaos. This is the law which, if it be not 
annulled, renders certain the eternal sinfulness and misery of 
those who die ungodly. 

We have considered the fact, and the inevitable certainty of 
the fact, that a man’s wickedness will correct him by perpe- 
tuating itself. We proceed to show that this will be a fearful 
correction. 

Let it be borne in mind, however, that we are considering but 
one of the elements of misery existing in the sinner’s own soul. 
We say nothing of memory, conscience and other mental powers 
which sin converts into instruments of torment. And we do not 
deny that, in addition to all this, there may be positive infliction 
of evil, denoted by the imagery of the fire and the worm, so that 
the body, which has been the soul’s companion in sin, may be its 
companion in suffering. The single point which we urge is, 
that that is a most severe correction which sin inflicts by perpe- 
tuating itself, and giving the sinner over to the realities of a soul 
leprous from head to foot with a sinful character. It is appalling 
only to think of a man — eternally in rage or revenge, 
lacerated eternally with peevishness, anxiety, or discontent, 
aching in eternal hatred, pinched by eternal miserliness, goaded 
and driven by eternal ambition, given up like a helpless deer, 
Actzon-like, to be hunted eternally in full chase, by his own 
open-mouthed and ravenous passions. And what aggravates 
this misery is, that into eternity the sinner carries, not the objects 
that have gratified and nurtured these passions and desires, but 
only the passions and desires themselves, made craving and vora- 
cious by long indulgence, and now left with nothing but the bare 
soul on which to gnaw forever. A man—perhaps he ought not 
to be called a miser, but he had sought his happiness in hoarding, 
—was wasting with consumption in a little room without stove or 
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fire-place. At his bedside was a chest, in which, unknown to his 
attendants, were locked his treasures. As the season advanced, 
he was continually urged to consent to be removed to a warm 
room ; but he as constantly refused. At last they removed him 
in his sleep. No sooner had he waked than, gazing hurriedly 
around, he cried, with his husky voice, “ Where is that chest ?” 
He was told that it remained in the other room. “ Bring it to 
my bedside,” was the quick reply. He fixed his eyes on it with 
delight, and gazed on it till he died. This wretched victim of 
avarice could carry his treasure with him to his dying bed; but 
he could carry it no farther. Into eternity he could carry—not 
his treasure—but only the avarice to which the hoarding of that 
treasure had given a tyrannical power. The miser in eternity is 
a miser without money, left to the insatiate gnawings of an 
avarice which his whole life had been employed in making ter- 
rible. Napoleon spent his life in feeding his ambition with prin- 
cipalities and kingdoms, till it had oe to a monstrous great- 
ness. And to the sea-girt rock whither he was banished, he car- 
ried that gigantic ambition ; he left behind all that could gratify 
it and appease its fury. His misery there is a fearful exhibition 
of the power of a single passion to fill the soul with anguish ; it 
feebly illustrates the case of the sinner driven away in his wick- 
edness, leaving behind all the objects of sinful gratification, but 
carrying with him his passions and desires, strengthened and 
infuriated by long indulgence, and now left with nothing but 
the soul itself on which to gnaw and be the worm that never 
dies. 

Let those who are seeking happiness in the paths of cupidity 
or ambition, who, by indulgence, are nursing into strength, pas- 
sions, earthly, sensual, devilish—let them remember that, though 
the objects which they seek are perishing, the passions with 
which they seek them belong to the soul and partake of its un- 
dying life. When wealth, and thrones, and palaces shall have 
passed away, when the plaudits of men shall have been silenced, 
when the monuments of greatness, the histories and poems which - 
record its achievements shall have perished, and the globe itself 
shall have been burned up, the evil passions which they are nou- 
rishing to-day, will be burning unquenchable in the immortal 
soul, and inwrapping it as in sheets of eternal fire. 

The same principles are equally applicable to the impenitent 
man of whatever outward character. He has not fellowship with 
God: but in this fellowship the happiness of heaven must con- 
sist. He only can be happy in heaven, whose character is such 
as to make him happy in being with God and in serving him. 

But we must go a step further. The sinner’s want of fellow- 
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ship with God and consequent incapacity to enjoy him is not 
negative only. “The carnal mind is enmity against God.” 
This enmity shows itself, not so much in conscious hatred of God, 
as in the habitual contrariety of the sinner’s disposition to God’s, 
God, for example, has the keenest sensibility to the evil of sin, 
and the intensest abhorrence of it. The sinner, at the best, is in-' 
different to his own sinfulness ; he does not hesitate to commit 
sin; he commits it without any sorrow that seriously disturbs his 
peace ; and often finds his delight init. Another example of the 
same contrariety of disposition is seen in the fact that God is in- 
tensely interested in establishing his kingdom on the earth, and 
on this has concentrated his energies in all the course of his pro- 
vidence since time began ; but the sinner feels no such interest in 
this object; is quite indifferent about it; and concentrates his 
energies on his own interest. Here is an entire contrariety of the 
sinner’s disposition to God’s. And the same contrariety appears 
in the sinner’s treatment of God in all the relations in which God 
presents himself. God presents himself as a king, the sinner 
disobeys his law and murmurs against his providence; God pre- 
sents himself as a father, the sinner does not receive him as a son; 
God presents himself as a Savior, the sinner does not accept 
him, or see any beauty or desirableness inhim. With a character 
so contrary to God’s, the sinner cannot be happy in God. In the 
world of spirits, where there is no money to be gained, no honors 
nor offices to be won, no worldly delights to amuse, where the 
soul meets God face to face, and all the ow possible is the 
happiness of being with God and being like him and doing his 
will, such a character must be of itself a sufficient hell; and the 
final sentence, “ Depart,” will be only the formal decreeing of 
that separation and alienation from God, which the very charac- 
ter of the sinner has already effected. 

Most terrific, therefore,—in whatever light we look at the sub- 
ject—most terrific the consequences of sin involved in the single 
idea of forming character. And so, sometimes, the word of God 
expresses it, when, dropping the imagery of the fire and the 
worm, it says in literal and yet most appalling language, “ He 
that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he that is filthy, let 
him be filthy still; and he that is righteous, let him be righteous 
still ; and he that is holy, let him be holy still.” When that de- 
cisive day shall come* which closes probation, let every one retain 


* The language is equally in point to our argument, if, with Stuart, we sup- 
pose the angel referred to a period preceding the final judgment; for, in that case, 
the idea would be, He that can witness all that is revealed in this book, of 
God’s judgments, and yet not abandon his sins, is confirmed in hopeless sinful- 
ness. 
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his own character, and unfold and strengthen it forever. When 
the transgressor of God’s law, in serious reflection, dwells on the 
thought, till its full meaning unfolds on him, it is absolutely ap- 
palling to think, “I shall be forever such as I am now; I shall 
feel forever the same aversion to God and his service, the same 
ingratitude, pride, and hardness of heart; I shall eternally be 
controlled by the same groveling desires, the same grasping sel- 
fishness, the same tumultuous passions. Forever all the offen- 
sive features of this character will grow more offensive. I am 
binding myself by my acts and feelings every day,—by my own 
hands lam binding myself with chains of darkness forever.” Look 
forward, thou covetous worldling, thou filthy debauchee, thou 
proud, self-righteous Pharisee, thou callous despiser of Christ, look 
forward ten thousand years, and behold projected on the dim 
and distant clouds of eternity that monstrous and loathsome 
image, lifting like a Colossus its execrable shape. It is but the 
image of thyself, magnified by the lapse of ten thousand years. 
It is but thine own pride, and covetousness, and hatred, and hard- 
ness of heart that compose the horrid limbs and features of that 
colossal monster. Tremble to know that, unless thou repent, thou 
wilt thyself be what thou now shudderest to behold ; and from 
that point, now far distant in eternity, where that image stands, 
when thou shalt reach it, thou wilt look forward to still more de- 
testable developments of thine own character. 

Weare now prepared to see how destitute of force is Foster’s prin- 
cipal argument against the endless punishment of sinners, that the 
punishment is too great for the offence; that it cannot be believed 
that a whole eternity of agony is to be the penalty for only seven- 
ty, or fifty, or twenty years of sin. If, indeed, men will cease to 
sin at death, and if punishment in hell is to be regarded as stripes 
or pains inflicted on the sinner by the immediate hand of God 
tormenting him, the objection may have some weight. But we 
have been contemplating the punishment of the wicked in a dif- 
ferent light. The sinner has formed a sinful character, and, ac- 
cording to a law of the human mind, which we have seen to be 
an indispensable element in the moral government of God, that 
character perpetuates itself and becomes confirmed irrevocably. 
Therefore the man sins forever, and suffers all the torment of 
sinful passions reigning in his soul; and lies forever under God’s 
frown ; for God is holy, and must frown on sin wherever it ap- 
pears. The eternal misery of the sinner is simply the conse- 
quence of the fact that he sins forever. God’s eternal punish- 
ment of the sinner is simply the expression of his eternal 
abhorrence of sin, of his unalterable purpose to give it no appro- 
bation, no favor, no tolerance forever. No objection can be urged 
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against the doctrine, thus stated, which does not apply with 
equal force to the fact that, under the moral government of God, 
men do sin in this life. 

The doctrine which has been elucidated may also help to re- 
lieve the perplexity occasioned by the unequal manner in which 
the blessings of this life are distributed. From the days of Job 
until now, men have been anxiously asking, ‘“‘ Wherefore do the 
wicked live, become old, yea, are mighty in power?” It must be 
admitted that, in the distribution of temporal blessings, little 
regard seems to be paid to character; the good are depressed, 
the wicked prospered. But in one respect sin is, in this life, 
uniformly and immediately followed by evil consequences, and 
holy actions by the contrary ; and these consequences in .each 
case are the most important and enduring. Every sinful act con- 
firms a sinful character, and strengthens the probability that the 
man will be a sinner forever ; than which no result of sin can be 
more terrible. On the other hand, every holy act confirms a 
holy character, and helps to secure the man in holiness forever ; 
than which no blessing can be more valuable. Thus, even in 
this probation, we trace a single line of retribution, in which, 
without deviation or exception, sin is uniformly and immediately 
followed by evil, and that the most fatal; and holy acts are 
uniformly and immediately followed by good, and that the most 
desirable. 

This accords with the apostle’s declaration, ‘‘ Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he ibe reap.” The harvest shall be the 
very same in kind with the seed sown. It is not taught that, if 
a man sows the seed of holiness, he shall reap a harvest of 
wealth, or honor, or long life; but he shall reap that which he 
sowed, and that is holiness, increased thirty, sixty, or an hundred- 
fold. “ Blessed are they who hungerand thirst after righteousness ; 
for they shall be filled.” They shall be filled with the very holi- 
ness for which they hunger; holiness itself shall be the reward 
of them that seek it. Grant, then, that the Christian may suffer 
sickness, poverty, bereavement, martyrdom; yet, by enduring 
these very sufferings he strengthens those graces which make 
him like God and prepare him for the blessedness of heaven ; 
and thus, by his very sufferings, he insures and enhances his re- 


ward. And it is not taught that if a man sow sin, he shall reap 
poverty, sickness, or disgrace ; but he shall reap sin, and with a 
fearful increase. Grant, then, that the covetous man be- 
comes rich by his covetousness ; yet, by the very process of ac- 
cumulating in the spirit of covetousness, he has strengthened 
that covetousness, and made it more fearfully probable that it 
will gnaw his soul, when, of all his riches, there will remain 
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only the bitter memory, like that of Dives, when he heard the 
significant words, “ Son, REMEMBER that thou in thy life-time re- 
ceivedst thy good things.” The sinner’s success in sin does but 
strengthen his sinfulness, and thus insures his punishment. 
His sin is but a seed which shall produce a harvest of sin a 
hundred-fold. Then let not the sinner flatter himself that his 
punishment is far off and uncertain; that he may continue in 
transgression, and yet escape; for here, amid all the confusion 
of this life, is a single line of retribution, immediate, uniform, 
inevitable, and—unless arrested by repentance through the 
scheme of salvation provided by Christ—necessarily eternal. 

And here we may reclaim to its true significance that much 
abused expression, ‘Sin is its own punishment.” Let no man 
delude himself with this, as if, because sin is its own punish- 
ment, therefore that punishment is slight, temporary, little to be 
regarded. Sin zs its own punishment. But the meaning of this 
is deep and wide as eternity; it expresses the most appallin 
fact in the history of sin; it means that every sin is a see 
planted in the soul to bear the fruit of sin a hundred-fold, and 
each multiplied harvest sowing and multiplying itself in new 
harvests of sin forever. It means that sin stamps itself on the 
very soul, shapes and moulds the immortal spirit into its own 
hideousness, and compels it to grow forever into its own mon- 
strous deformity and hatefulness. It means that the sinner will 
be asinner forever; will forever experience the raging of passion, 
the agony of unappeasable desire, the burning of hatred, the 
anguish of remorse ; will forever become more and more unlike 
God ; will forever repel him with an increasing aversion, and be 
repelled by Him from his bosom of holy love. Thus, now, 
thus during every day of sin, thus through all eternity, will the 
sinner’s own wickedness correct him; and forever will he be 
seeing and knowing that it is an evil thing, and bitter, that he 
has forsaken the Lord. 

Impossible, then, by any device to continue in sin and yet evade 
its penalty. Impossible to flee from the wrath to come, except 
by fleeing from the sins of the present. Impossibie to flee from 
these sins but by repentance and faith in Christ. Then, with 
overpowering emphasis, does our subject enforce the warning of 
— “To-pay, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 

earts. 
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Art. III.—THE BARDS OF THE BIBLE. 


The Bards of the Bible. By Grorce Gurmian. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: Geo. 8. 
Appleton, 164 Chesnut Street. New Haven: T. H. Pease, 83 
Chapel Street. 1851, pp. 325. 


Mr. Gitritian is well known as one of the popular authors of 
the day. He has written principally about genius, and men of 
ss without a perceptible strain of his own powers. 

laving finished the uninspired writers of the present age and 
the past, he now attempts the sacred writers. In one respect he 
was qualified for the task ; the Bible, as he informs us, had been 
his daily companion from childhood, and he had devoted to its 
os ‘the most valued of his years.” In another respect 

e was positively disqualified ; he has a puerile admiration of 
genius,—of the spiritual, the genial, the spontaneous, the uncon- 
scious ;—as a consequence, his writings are mainly “puffs” of the 
demigods whom he worships. Unfortunately, he regards the 
writers of the Bible as all of them men of genius even beyond 
any that ever lived, and accordingly he has written about them 
with all that splendid rhetoric with which he deems it a duty to 
adorn everything pertaining to the object of his idolatry. 

A work on Hebrew poetry, written from genuine ~~ 
impulses and founded on accurate and yg ne pene scholar- 
ship, thus uniting the excellencies of both Lowth and Herder, 
would periaps supply a deiiciency in English literature. But 
Mr. Gilfillan has attempted nothing of this kind. “The main 
ambition of this book,” he tells us in the preface, “is, to be a 
prose poem,”—a very poor ambition even for a book to enter- 
tain. Literature has nothing quite so offensive to taste as that 
mongrel called a prose poem. We are further told that the au- 
thor “has not conformed to the common practice of printing his 
poetical quotations from the Scriptures as poetry in the form of 

arallelism.” He gives as a reason that, “ he never could bring 
himself to relish the practice ;” and then adds, “ He may say 
this the more fearlessly, as translations of the great masterpieces 
of foreign literature into plain English prose are becoming the 
order of the day.” But what has that to do with the question, 
whether poetry shall be printed in the form of poetry, or in the 
form of prose? The Psalms in the common version and the 
Psalms printed in the form of parallelism do not stand in the 
same relation to each other as a prose translation—of Homer, for 
instance—to a poetical one. The author might as well cause 
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Pope’s Homer to be printed as prose is printed, and then call it 
a prose translation. e hope such logic is not becoming “ the 
order of the day.” 

The author discusses, in an Introduction, the question why so 
much of the Scriptures is written in the language of poetry ? 
We propose to follow him in this discussion. But we must first 
apologize for the mode of our criticism, which will be to take up 
sentence after sentence and inquire what each one means. Mr. 
Gilfillan writes almost solely in metaphor. His thoughts, to use 
his own expression, in speaking of figurative language, “ like the 
swan on still St. Mary’s lake, ‘ float double ;’” or, if at any time 
he condescends to express himself. in literal language, it is with 
a certain poetical license which makes it very difficult to deter- 
mine precisely what he means. But the sentences upon which 
we shall remark, follow each other as in the book, and form an 
entire paragraph. 

The first reason which Mr. Gilfillan alleges, why Scripture is 
written in the language of poetry, is thus expressed: “ As the 
language of poetry is that into which all earnest natures are in- 
sensibly betrayed, so it is the only speech which has in it the 
power of permanent impression.” It the meaning be that all 
true poets are men of an earnest nature, and that this earnestness 
gives to poetry its power of permanent impression, the assertion 
may be true but explains nothing, since it does not exclude the 
supposition that prose writers may also be men of an earnest na- 
ture, and therefore that they may so express themselves as to 
make a permanent impression. But if the meaning be that all 
men of such a nature are poets, the assertion is false, thongh if 
it were true, it would be to the point. Bishop Butler writes 
“with simplicity and in earnest,” but the Bishop is not a poet, 
and yet his writings have made a permanent impression. Swift, 
Paley, De Foe, and others write in earnest, but it is their prose 
writings which have made a permanent impression. But we 
will look at the assertion apart from the reason given for it. If 
it be true that “ poetry is the only speech which has in it the 
power of permanent impression,” it is time for men of letters to 
revise their vocabularies, and give to Herodotus and Thucydides 
and Xenophon and Plato and others who have made some toler- 
ably “ permanent impressions” on mankind, the name which 
has been so long denied them ; not to say that in this view of the 
matter, the greater part of the Bible must be of very transient 
value, or else the Bible is all poetry. The author next proceeds 
to render a reason why poetry makes its permanent impression. 
“ As it gives two ideas in the space of one, so it writes these 
before the view, as with the luminousness of fire.” It is the 
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metaphor, we suppose, which is concealed under the enigmatical 
expression of “ two ideas in the space of one ;” and with this ex- 
scan we doubt if there is a true assertion in the sentence. 

oetry and metaphor are not identical. The metaphor is not 
preeminently a perspicuous mode of communicating truth. Per- 
spicuity is distinct from that property of style which preeminent- 
ly impresses thought. But to proceed to another argument: 
“ The language of the imagination is the native language of man. 
It is the language of his excited intellect, of his aroused passions, 
of his devotion, of all the higher modes and temperaments of his 
mind. It was meet, therefore, that it should be the language of 
his revelation from God.” If the revelation were addressed to 
man only in his higher modes and temperaments, or were for his 
use only while in these states, or if the language of the imagi- 
nation were the only native language of man, there might be 
some ground for the inference. Besides, according to this view, 
the greater part of the Bible must fail of its intended end, or 
there has been a very strange misconception among men as to 
what is the real language of excited passion. The author ex- 
plains still farther: “ It was meet that when man was called into 
the presence of his Maker, he should not be addressed with 
cold formality, nor in the words of lead, nor yet in the harsh 
thunder of peremptory command and warning, but that he 
should hear the same jigured and glowing speech to which he 
was accustomed, flowing in mellower and more majestic accents 
from the lips of God.” As to the etiquette which the author 
exacts of the Deity in addressing man, whether it shall be in 
“cold formality” or otherwise, we do not profess to have any 
knowledge, but sure we are that the when hen an idea of “ pe- 
remptory command and warning” very different from most per- 
sons, if he finds none in the Bible, accompanied in the utter- 
ance even by “ harsh thunder.” 

Such are Mr. Gilfillan’s explanations of the fact which he 
alleges, that “the language of poetry is the language of the in- 
spired volume.” And this assertion is much broader than the 
reader at first sight will suppose. Mr. Gilfillan actually holds 
that the whole of the Bible is poetry, or at least with very few 
exceptions. It is a “mass of figures.” The Old Testament is a 
poem; the New Testament is a poem; the entire Bible is—not 
two poems—but a poem. The Bards of the Bible are not David 
and Isaiah and Jeremiah only, but Mark, and Paul, and James. 

The author having made out the Bible to be a poem, goes on 
to accumulate in one splendid outburst its most striking figures, 
and winds up his rhapsody as follows: “Thus the quick spirit 
of the Book has ransacked creation to lay its treasures on Jeho- 
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vah’s Altars—united the innumerable rays of a far-streaming 

lory on the little hill, Calvary,—and woven a garland for the 
Fleedin brow of Immanuel, the flowers of which have.been 
culled from the garden of the universe.” One would think there 
were associations with that bleeding brow which would have 
repressed the vanity of idle rhetoric. The author as if apologiz- 
ing for the splendor of his eulogy, adds, “ this praise may seem 
lofty, but it is due to the Bible.” No, no, Mr. Gilfillan, such 
praise is not due to the Bible ;—the Bible asks not the patronage 
of the popular writer who seeks in its pages a theme for fine 
writing. But the reason why such praise is due to the Bible, is 
not a little remarkable. “ It, of all poems, has uttered in broken 

ullness, in finished fragments, that shape of universal truth 
which instantly incarnates itself in living nature, fills it as @ 
hand a glove, impregnates it as a thought a word, peoples it as a 
form a mirror.” We leave this as a study to our readers, musin 
within ourselves meanwhile whether the author has ever nal 
that essay of a distinguished countryman of his which seeks to 
explain why it is that nonsense so often escapes the notice of the 
writer. 

Leaving the Introduction, we pass to the body of the work. 
But here we can touch upon only a few points. The first chap- 
ter treats of the circumstances creating and modifying Old Tes- 
tament Poetry—which we leave without remark. In the second 
chapter, which enumerates and describes the general characteris- 
tics of Hebrew poetry, we thought we had made a discovery 
which would be of great value to the reading community. In 
speaking of the first characteristic of the Hebrew poets, “ their 
figurative language,” the author says: “it is so of all high 
thoughts, except, perhaps, those of geometrical abstraction. The 
ae of great thoughts is, will they translate into figured and 
sensuous expression?” We knew that Mr. Gilfillan had labored 
much in gauging the genius of great men, and we thought it 
probable he might have at last made a discovery which would 
relieve critics and readers of a great deal of trouble. So man 
= thoughts, or what seemed such, have been uttered of late 

y a certain class of writers both in England and in this country, 
that we hailed with delight the announcement of a test by which 
they could be tried. e forbore to raise a question which we 
otherwise should have done as to those words, “translate” and 
“figured.” But in applying the test, as we read along, we found 
that small thoughts would undergo the operation of “ translating” 
as readily as great thoughts or high thoughts. Besides, we were 
touched with the forlorn condition of those that will not “ trans- 
late,” as the author says: “ Will nature recognize, own, and 
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clothe them as if they were her own? or, must they stand ”— 
great thoughts—“ small, shivering, and naked before her un- 
opened door?” No wonder Mr. Gilfillan is so eager to clothe 
his own thoughts in “figured” dress rather than leave them 
shivering in their nakedness. . 

The third chapter treats of the. varieties of Hebrew poetry. 
The author has occasion here to speak of some of the divisions 
which have been proposed: and this leads him to discuss the 
merits of the several writers on the subject. Bishop Lowth, 
with his fine scholarship, with his precision of thought, with his 
perspicuous and classical style, meets of course with little favor 
at the hands of Mr. Gilfillan; and Michaelis, still less. The 
criticism of the Bishop, we are told, wants subtlety, power, and 
abandonment. Terder fares better, and we are not disposed to 
dissent from the judgment which is passed upon him. Omitting 
the divisions of Hebrew poetry proposed by other writers, we 
proceed to Mr. Gilfillan’s. He divides Hebrew try into 
‘Song and poetic Statement.” But our readers will need some 
little explanation of what is meant by “ poetic statement.” Un- 
der this head, then, we have “ Poetical Statement, jirst, of poetic 
facts (Creation, &c.); secondly, of poetic doctrines (God’s Spirit- 
uality, &c.); thirdly, of poetic sentiments with or without figura- 
tive language (Golden rule, &c.); fourthly, of poetic Symbols 
(in Zechariah, Revelations, yee: Here the author stops his 
subdivisions, but he might as well have made a fifthly, of poetic 
rites, and a sixthly, of poetic genealogical tables, which we be- 
lieve would exhaust the subject. The author defends this divi- 
sion. ‘ We maintain,” he says, “ first, that it is comprehensive, 
including every real species of poetry in Scripture, including 
especially the Prophetic writings, the New Testament, and that 
mass of seed poetry in which the Book abounds, apart from its 
professedly rhythmical and ay som portions. Song and Statement 
appear to include the Bible between them, and the statement is 
sometimes more poetical than the song. If aught evade this 
generalization, it is the argument, which is charily sprinkled 
throughout the Epistles of Paul. Even that is logic defining the 
boundaries of the loftiest prose.” Certainly the division is com- 
prehensive enough. But the expression ‘ Hebrew poetry ’ seems 
to imply Hebrew prose, and where such a thing as Hebrew prose 
is to be found under this division, we do not see. We would 
remind Mr. Gilfillan that a logical division excludes as well as 
includes. It is proper, however, to say, that the author does not 
follow his own division, but treats of each Book of the Bible in 
the order in which they stand in the common version,—for which 
he gives this reason, that it “will prevent any of its prominent 
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writers being overlooked or lost amid vague and general descrip- 
tion.” But notwithstanding, the “ poetical characters” of Seri 
ture, which the author says it would be unpardonable to.omit, 
were overlooked till after the concluding chapter was printed, 
and are only noticed in a “Supplementary Chapter.” 

All that Mr. Gilfillan says on the subject of peetry is “ confu- 
sion worse confounded.” He has departed from the fixed mean- 
ing of the word, not only without reason but against reason. 
Distinctions which are universally recognized and for the ex- 
pression of which there are appropriate words in all cultivated 
lemmeae, may be presumed to have some foundation in nature. 
Of this kind is the distinction between prose and poety. It isa 
distinction in the form in which the productions of the mind in 
accordance with natural laws are expressed. Speech is not an 
invention of man but an act of nature. So, too, forms of speech 
which are universally recognized as distinct and are denoted by 
distinct words, are natural forms ; that is, the mind acting under 
different impulses necessarily expresses itself in different forms, 
and some of these forms are different in kind. The poetic form 
is not a modification of the form of prose nor a species of it; 
it is generically distinct. The poetic form itself may be devel- 
— diversely ; it may be controlled by accent, by quantity, by 
alliteration, by parallelism, or by something else, but whatever 
specific form it may take in any particular language, it is differ- 
ent from the form of prose in that language. The person, who 
writes in the one or the other is conscious of that distinction, and 
so is the reader. It is the form alone, which can make a perfect 
division between prose and poetry. ‘There is then a natural dis- 
tinction between the two generic forms in which the productions 
of the mind are expressed ; and these are denoted by words cor- 
responding to prose and poetry. The Hebrew language has 
words to - Ho, these distinctions. It seems hardly proper in 
treating of Hebrew poetry to disregard distinctions existing in 
the language and as old as the language itself. 

The mind seems to recognize the poetic form as the higher of 
the two. Hence, it is impelled to A see this form from the sim- 
ple desire of excellence, and hence, too, the greatest efforts of 
the imagination and the intellect are embodied in it. This has 
led to a second use of the word poetry. We sometimes mean by 
it the ideal, as when we say of some particular passage, “ this 2s 
poetry.” In this case, we have reference not to the poetic form 
as distinct from prose, but to the most perfect specimens of that 
form. In the definition of poetry we have in view merely its 
existence, and seek for that property which will discriminate all 
poetry, good or bad, from prose; in its ideal, we limit ourselves 
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to those examples of poetry which have superior excellence. 
From this latter meaning of the word, has arisen a secondary or 
figurative meaning. As we find in prose, efforts of the imagina- 
tion and of the intellect equal perhaps to any in poetry, we ap- 
ply to these the epithet “ poetical,” or we may even call them 
“poetry ;” but in that case we do not mean that they are /iteral- 
ly poetry ; we call them so because they have some of the excel- 
lencies of poetry. The sentence, “ God said, Let there be light, 
and there was light,” we may call poetical or by a bold figure 
poetry, but it would be ridiculous to write a book on poetry in 
this figurative sense of the word. It would take in a large por- 
tion of the most important prose works in every language—it 
would sweep over the fields of oratory, history and philosophy. 
And yet, this is precisely what Mr. Gilfillan has done. Throngh- 
out the volume i has regarded every thought and image which 
could be wrought into poetry as already poetry. He might at 
once call everything poetry which can be made use of in a 
poem ; indeed, everything in creation, for there is nothing but 
can be so used. We have dwelt upon this, not because in the 
age instance it is a very mischievous error—it has merely led 

r. Gilfillan to write a poor prose poem,—but because it is a 
rhetorical trick of a large class of writers, which needs to be ex- 
posed. The artifice is merely to take words denoting anything 
excellent, and then to use the figurative applications of them to 
other things as if they were their literal signification. A few such 
words as “ religion,” “philosophy,” “ poetry,” “ beauty,” “ infi- 
nite,” are the stock in trade of several writers of the present day. 
It is thought to be wonderfully profound to call religion, poetry, 
or poetry, religion, whereas it is nothing but a mere trick with 
words. : 

At the fourth chapter, the author proceeds to treat of the sev- 
eral books of the Scriptures. We do not think it necessary to 
make any minute criticisms on particular passages. We pass 
hastily along, with here and there a remark. 

The Pentateuch, we are informed, is “steeped throughout in 
the essence of poetry.” But Mr. Gilfillan, even with all his keen 
scent for the poetical, could not but admit that large portions of 
the books of Moses are written in the plainest and most unadorn- 
ed prose. In the account of the flood, which has furnished him 
with materials for several pages of fine writing and which he has 
surrounded with “masses of figures,” Moses has used—as our 
author almost complains—but a single metaphor, “ the windows 
of heaven.” It was necessary therefore, to discover some men- 
struum by which the plain speech of Moses could be transmuted 
into poetry. We admire the skill of the alchemist. ‘“ As a nar- 
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rator, Moses makes a word or two do the work of pictures. Nor 
is this word always an &0s mregdev»—-a_ word rolled together like a 
double star—but often a plain, unmetaphorical term, which 

uakes under the thought or scene it describes. The pathos or 
fhe grandeur, instead of elevating or kindling his language, 
levels and sinks it. His language may be called the mere trans- 

arent window through which the ‘immeasurable calm’—the 
blue of immensity looks in.” After this, we think no poet need 
despair. By the way, it has hitherto been considered by scho- 
lars, that zregder, instead of “rolled together,” means right the 
opposite, being derived ultimately from a verb which is used of 
a bird expanding its — One would suppose “ the winged 
words ” of Homer might have been understood by this time, at 
least that the expression has no reference tothe metaphor. Per- 
haps Mr. Gilfillan was thinking of the swan that floats “‘ double” 
on “ still St. Mary’s lake.” 

In the book of Job, the author finds a style which gives him 
less trouble than that of Moses, and he declares that the latter 
in comparison with the former is “like one severe feather com- 
pared to the outspread wing of an eagle.” Job, it may be re- 
marked, is “the Landseer of ancient poetry and something 
more.” “That great painter seems, every one knows, to become 
the animal he is painting. So Job with the war horse swallows 
the ground with Senos and rage; with behemoth moves his 
tail like a cedar; with the eagle smells the slain afar off and 
screams with shrill and far-heard joy.” But Job could do some 
things that Landseer can not do. For we are told, “it may 
be questioned whether Landseer could or durst go down after 
Jonah into the whale or exchange souls with the mammoth or 
megatherium”—which it is implied Job would venture upon. 
But perhaps, Landseer may be pardoned for not exchanging 
souls at least with the megatherium, since he may never have 
fallen in with a perfect specimen of that fossil. 

But we can not pursue the footsteps of our author further. 
We are weary of hunting through figures for thoughts which 
elude the grasp, or if arrested, prove to be nothing but old fa- 
miliar truths. There is scarcely a definite proposition in the 
volume. We are not aware that there is a single new interpre- 
tation—a single — of any difficulty—or a single impor- 
tant thought added to what was before well known. There is 
nothing but figures—figures— 


“ Water—water, every where.” 


We have also another reason for not prosecuting farther the ex- 
amination of this book. When the author comes to speak of 
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New Testament poetry, he introduces the subject in a way that 
is tod painfully offensive even to be criticised. “ We pass to 
speak of the Poetry of the Gospels and of that transcendent 
Poet who died on Calvary ;” and he thinks the chapter on the 
subject would more properly be designated, as “The Poetry of 
Jesus,” than the “ Poetry of the Gospels.” 

Mr. Gilfillan in writing this volume has sought among other 
objects to win men of genius to embrace the moral truths of Rev- 
elation by first leading them to look at the Bible as a work 
of genius; or as he otherwise expresses it, “to insinuate the 
lesson of eternal truth by that of infinite beauty.” But in pros- 
ecuting this design, he has committed two very grave errors. 
He has spoken of men of genius too much as inspired men, and 
of inspired men too much as men of genius. We do not mean 
that he does not recognize the inspiration of the Scriptures and 
the distinctions arising from that fact, but that his habitual lan- 
guage seems to place men of genius all but in the class of inspired 
men. He speaks, for instance, of “ the prophetic men among us 
as displaying rather the mood than the insight of wy a 
rather a yearning after, than a feeling of the stoop of the descend- 
ing God,” and a like view is presented throughout the work. 
Now, if a writer, by a figurative use of language, chooses to speak 
of men of genius as inspired or prophetic, we do not object, but 
habitually to use this language as if in a literal sense and this in 
a manner so as to leave the impression that they are really pro- 
phets, really inspired, is a aielieres abuse of words. On the 
other hand, he has exaggerated the native talents of the writers 
of the Bible taken as aclass. Ile has represented them to be 
men of preeminent genius beyond any that ever lived, so that if 
they had not been inspired they might have produced a Bible— 
a poem—which should far transcend all other human produc- 
tions. We do not hesitate to say that this is a false representa- 
tion of the case. It cannot be said with truth, that Matthew, 
or Mark, or Luke, or Peter, or James, for example, were men of 
genius. There are some other writers of the Bible who do not 
seem to have had any natural superiority over other men. Nor 
will the representation have the effect intended. No man of 
talent will be misled by such exaggerations, while it will only 
flatter the vanity of those who aspire to be “the prophetic men ” 
of the age. 

Mr. Gilfillan appears to have been led into this view of the 
subject partly by his idolatry of genius and partly by his admir- 
ation of splendid writing. But it is unfortunate when any cause 
which is generally supported in any community is taken up by 
a popular writer—the temptation is sc strong to make it a theme 
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for mere fine writing, since there will be little disposition to criti- 
cise with severity. How much has been written on the Reform- 
ation that will not stand the test of an historical scrutiny! How 
often has the American Revolution been made an exercise for 
empty declamation, in which the effort of the mind has been not 
to say what was just and true, but to search out something bril- 
liant and rhetorical! The character of the Bible has saved it 
from being often treated in this way, but when it is done, it is 
offensive to all right feelings in the highest degree. We do not 
suppose that Mr. Gilfillan was conscious of any such attempt, 
but his whole work has made upon us that impression. In this 
case, too, the disgust is increased by the manner in which the 
author brings the writers of the Bible into comparison with un- 
inspired writers. Who can be expected to endure a writer that 
can speak of Amos “ as the Robert Burns of the prophets,” and 
of Peter “as the Oliver Goldsmith of the New Testament?” It 
is from no desire to say anything harsh, but because it is the 
actual feeling we had in reading rhe book, that we pronounce it 
the poorest book, written by a man of talents, we ever read, not 
even excepting “ Hervey’s Meditations.” 





Art. IV.—THE RESULTS OF MODERN MISSIONS, 
PERMANENT. 


John Foster on Missions: with an Essay on the Skepticism o 
the Church. By Josern P. Trompson, Pastor of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle Church. New York: Edward H. Fletcher, 
1851. 


Tuts work reproduces in a popular form two important publi- 
cations. One is the noble discourse of John Foster on the Glory 
of the Age, or the Spirit of Missions, delivered thirty-three years 
ago, before the Baptist Missionary Society: the other is an essay 
on the Skepticism of the Church respecting the work of missions, 
by the Rev. Mr. Thompson, which appeared some years since in 
the Biblical Repository. The former has a kind of martial tone 
about it; as we read, we seem to hear the tread of embattled and 
bannered hosts, as with voices of victory, they press on to the 
conquest of the world. There is a beauty in its expression, and 
a strength in its reasoning, anc a grandeur in its comprehensive 
view of the great work of missions, fitted to stir the soul, and to 
stimulate the faith of the militant Church. The latter, the pre- 
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liminary essay, is preparatory to the discourse, and, by its timely 
utterances, is adapted to do great good, while it gives complete- 
ness to the book. Skepticism in regard to the missionary work 
is far too common: although not always expressed, it widely 
lurks throughout the Church. We hail truth which is fitted to 
dislodge it. The days of a should be over, and they 
must be, before the work of the world’s redemption will go for- 
ward as it ought. There is need now of faith, earnest, influential, 
universal faith. 

Without entering upon any particular analysis or review of 
these treatises, we propose to consider a branch of the general 
subject of missions intimately connected with, and naturall 
suggested by, what is here before us: the decline of the earlier 
missions and the reasons for the belief in the permanent success 
of modern missions. 

The spirit of missions is the spirit of Christianity. The work 
of missions is Christianity at work. There is ‘aihion novel or 
modern in the principles which lie at the basis of ovr ene 
missionary movements. = characterize the Gospel, its Found- 
er, its Apostles, the universal Church, in the days of her purity 
and vigor. The Savior came forth from the Father to seek and 
to save the lost. The Apostles and early Christians went every- 
where preaching the word. The Gospel has ever been aggres- 
sive, and the watchword of its friends has been “onward.” In 
the face of obstacles, against the combined forces of the world 
and Satan, notwithstanding repulse and temporary defeat, the 
kingdom of the Redeemer has advanced towards its triumph. 
For man’s salvation and God’s glory there has been a vast expen- 
diture of human resources and of divine energy. The wants of 
the world, the degraded condition of a fallen race, the exposure 
of the soul to endless perdition, together with the demands of 
God, have ever moved the sensibilities of Christian hearts, and 
—— the toiling of Christian hands. The efforts which have 

een made, have been crowned with a success which has in- 
finitely rewarded them. It would be hard to measure the salva- 
tion of a single soul, by mortal toils and sacrifices. 

In the first ages of the Church interesting missionary labors 
were undertaken. Among the lost sheep of the house of Israel, 
the disciples of Christ labored under his personal superintend- 
ence. After his ascension the Apostles applied themselves to 
the fulfillment of his last command, beginning at Jerusalem. In 
Samaria, throughout Asia Minor, in the proud cities of Greece, 
at Rome, far and wide in the Eastern world, they established 
churches, and gathered many converts from Judaism and Pagan- 
ism. Through some centuries, the Gospel was introduced with 
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greater or less success into many lands, where, for a season, it 
maintained its foothold and accomplished its benign effects. 
From time to time, successful missionaries arose who bore among 
strange people, and distant nations, the tidings of salvation. 
From time to time, in the lapse of ages, particular portions of 
the Church became distinguished for their zeal in promoting the 
spread of the Gospel. During the first three centuries its 
triumphs were witnessed from India to Gaul, and from the 
shores of Britain to the confines of Ethiopia. Yet it is a melan- 
choly fact, that over all those regions of the triumphs of the 
early churches, the dominion of Satan has for more than a 
thousand years been supreme. The lands where the Apostles 
proclaimed the gospel have for long centuries borne no fruits of 
the Apostolic labors. Deep darkness has brooded there. Long 
ago the light of the Cross waned before the pale glimmer of the 
waxing Crescent. And now in every place where Apostles 
toiled, and Martyrs died, there is need of Apostolic devotion and 
the Martyr’s faith. Nay, already, from lands where Apostles’ 
feet never trod, from lands which for many hundred years after 
their time lay enshrouded in original pagan darkness, devoted 
servants of Christ have gone forth and entered into their ancient 
labors. To the dwellers in India, our missionaries have pro- 
claimed a crucified Savior. In Jerusalem they have enjoyed 
Pentacostal seasons. Thence along the early track of the gospel, 
they have gone as the heralds of salvation. Where the ancient 
faith has long been forgotten—where the turbaned nations have 
bent under a degrading superstition—on the sites of Apostolic 
churches—they have planted anew the banners of the Cross. 
Syria hails again the light which gushed over her hills in the 
New Testament times. An American missionary, with the in- 
domitable zeal and unfaltering faith of the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles, declares to the Athenians the unknown God whom they 
ignorantly worship. At Salonica, the Thessalonica of the New 
Testament, a young brother has recently fallen, in attempts to 
renew there “the work of faith and labor of love and patience 
of hope” which the Apostle commended in the Thessalonian 
Christians. 

Passing on from those first centuries, we behold the same re- 
sults following the efforis of succeeding times. Among the 
mountains of Koordistan, existed a church which as early as the 
fifth century, was one of the foremost in the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom. Never have their zeal and indefatigable labor been 
surpassed. Among the fierce and barbarous nations around 
them, the Nestorians carried the words of life. Within the con- 
fines of China, their vigilant and toiling apostles planted the 
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Cross. Beyond the summits of Imaus, the savage Tartars heard 
from their burning lips the messages of salvation. Success at- 
tended their efforts, and the influences that went forth from the 
fertile vales of Persia were for the healing of the nations. For 
centuries past, not only has the gospel been unknown where 
they so faithfully labored, but that church itself has fallen. To- 
day in the vale of Oroomiah, among its clustering villages, six- 
teen of our own American missionaries are industriously seeking 
to recall that fallen church to its ancient faith. Similar has been 
the history of other powerful Oriental churches. The Abyssin- 
ian, the Syrian, the Armenian, the Greek and, to the west, the 
Roman churches have all suffered a decline and fall from a 
former and a purer faith: while in very many places, where in 
various periods missions have been planted, Christianity has be- 
come unknown. We have then the startling conclusion, that for 
about sixteen centuries, the success of the pure gospel was for 
the most part merely transient. The investigation of the causes 
of such results, opens a wide and interesting, but melancholy 
study for the ecclesiastical historian. The social and political 
_ State of the nations produced its effect. Within the Church, as 
faith and spirituality declined, corruption and formality crept in. 
The clear doctrines of grace were encumbered and darkened by 
human traditions and speculations. Religious ordinances degen- 
erated into efficacious rites. The simplicity of the ancient wor- 
ship was exchanged for a showy and ritualistic service. Spirit- 
ual ambition grew dominant, and the servants of the churches 
became lords over God’s heritage. At last the Church of Christ 
became an organized hierarchy, and connected itself with the 
civil power. God’s blessing was withdrawn, and the scattered 
churches were smitten with his curse. 

There is something melancholy and discouraging in these facts, 
and in view of them, we are led to inquire whether the same 
thing shall be true of the churches planted by the missions in 
which we are now interested. Shall the watch-fires which we 
kindle on the distant and dark shores of heathenism go out in 
the lapse of ages? Shall the stations which we have cherished, 
and which have become the centers of light and holy influence 
to the people among whom they are placed, revert again to their 
edged darkness, and shall our sacrifices and expenditures be in 
vain? Are darkness and barbarism and superstition again to 
encroach upon the domains of Christianity, and at last blot out 
every vestige of the faith we hold and teach? And where our 
missionaries are now teaching, shall other missionaries in a dis- 
tant age be needed to teach to an ignorant and deluded people 
the way of life? Or are the churches of the missions now per- 
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manently founded, and is all that we gain from Satan and sin to 
be secured for Messiah? Were there causes in the apostolic and 
later ages leading to the results which we have contemplated, 
which do not now exist? Are missionary and Christian labors 
with their blessed effects, to go on with increasing power and 

ermanence, until the world shall be converted to Christ? Is 
ight to wax brighter and to spread abroad, until it shall mingle 
with light, and the globe be flooded with its radiance and glory ? 
From mountain-top to mountain-top, shall herald cry to old, 
until the glad tidings of a world redeemed shall everywhere be 
heard ? it is the latter view which we are accustomed to take; 
and in it we find much to cheer and nerve the soul. If the sue- 
cess of missions were merely temporary, the work would be 
worthy of far greater sacrifices and efforts than we are accus- 
tomed to make: but if it is to be enduring, then we see motives 
of still greater magnitude than before, to urge us onward and to 
lead us to spare no exertions which we may wisely make. 

Since the Reformation, the life of the Church has been restor- 
ed, and gradually her strength has been put forth for the conver- 
sion of the world. The revival of her ancient faith has brought 
about the return of her ancient zeal in missionary labors. Unor- 
ganized efforts were from time to time made by different branch- 
es of the Church, until during the last century under the pressure 
of obligation and from love to Christ and to man, missionary 
movements were reduced to a complete and settledsystem. From 
this point a new order of things arises, and one which, under the 
controlling purposes and providences of God, seems to be destin- 
ed to secure the entire evangelization of the world. Failures at 
particular points there may be ; reverses, which shall in the end 
be followed by renewed success ; the temporary abandonment of 
certain stations for others of more immediate promise. Nations 
and races, like the aborigines of this country and the islanders 
of the Pacific, may dwindle and decay and in the end become 
extinct. But the great work is to go forward permanently and 
triumphantly to its predicted, and therefore certain consumma- 
tion. 

We proceed now to the statement of some grounds for believ- 
ing that the success of modern missions will be permanent. 

‘In the first place, the system which characterizes modern 
missions is one which implies the permanence of their success. 
They have been undertaken and are conducted on a mature and 
comprehensive plan, which respects the continuous and increas- 
ing pri ses of appropriate agencies, until the world is tho- 
roughly Christianized. ere is a mutual understanding among 
the various branches of the Universal Church, in regard to the 
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several fields which shall be occupied, the instrumentalities which 
shall be used, and the triumph which shall be gained. By none 
is the work considered a temporary work, or one which shall be 
abandoned with any limited success. Nothing less than the com- 
plete subjugation of rue worLp to Messiah, is the aim and the de- 
termination of his followers. Success at any particular point is 
only a motive for greater efforts. Every fortress which is gain- 
ed, is not only so much taken from the enemy, but it is thence- 
forth to be actively used for Christ: as in the storming of a city 
the capture of each strong point diminishes the resistance of the 
garrison and adds to the strength of the besiegers. 

Wherever a mission is instituted, a deep and strong foundation 
is laid for future times. Many agencies and aids which were un- 
known to early missions, are gathered around it. The mission 
families establish themselves there for life. They plant among 
the habitations of paganism the Christian home. Its light and 
beauty and order, its altar, its instruction, its songs, its sacred as- 
sociations and influences and training, are all before the heathen, 
presenting to them an excellent model and by the striking con- 
trast impressing them with the defects and darkness of their own 
unhallowed homes. There they behold the illustration of what 
the family should be—which they have never known by experi- 
ence—where the marriage vow is fulfilled, and all that is exalt- 
ed and blessed in the relation which it secures is enjoyed—where 
parental love, and filial affection, and fraternal union are expe- 
rienced and prized. The influence which is exerted by the per- 
manent presence of religious households, cannot be fully esti- 
mated. Said the wife of one of our earliest missionaries—* It 
was not so much what we taught, nor what we said in regard to 
our Scriptures, that made an impression on the heathen, as our 
life, our treatment of women and children, and our domestic ha- 
bits, so different from theirs.” 

At every mission a Christian church is organized, to which 
the mission families belong. They are its nucleus—around 
which the converted pagans shall gather—to whom they will 
look for guidance and example in their new life. They will see 
that its ordinances are faithfully observed, that its laws are obey- 
ed, that the spirit of Christianity is cherished, and that the life 
of its professors is in harmony with that spirit. The churches of 
the missions will not now be left, as was too often the case among 
the early missions, with the converted heathen alone. That may 
have been one "age source of those divisions and troubles, mvs | 
gave the Apostles so much anxiety, and which drew forth from 
them such strong rebukes as we find in some of the Epistles of 
Paul, and which eventually led on to decay and apostasy. An 
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influence is now exerted upon their new members which is pow- 
erful, which they respect, which tends to confirm them in right 
action and to make them worthy members of the household of 
faith. 

The gospel, too, is to be permanently preached by the mission- 
aries themselves, or by those who are under their direct influence 
and personal instruction. In this way error will not be as likely 
to creep in, wrong customs or dangerous doctrine will not be as 
likely to gain a foothold. Religious institutions will grow old 
under the superintendence of those who are capable of conduct- 
ing and perfecting them. In the early times, the Apostles could 
not abide with the churches which they gathered. They ordained 
officers for them from the converts themselves, and hastened on 
to do their Apostolic work. Similar was the mode of those who 
in after ages succeeded them. The modern system is the reverse 
of this. The mission at the Sandwich Islands is now thirty-one 
years old. Yet the latest intelligence brought us the account of 
the ordination of the first native preacher. Thus over the world 
are Christian churches to enjoy the direct personal ministry and 
superintendence of educated and experienced pastors. 

This system contemplates the education of the heathen. It 
proposes, as soon as possible, to prepare them to sustain among 
themselves, those institutions which belong to an enlightened and 
religious people. By the side of the Church it plants the Semi- 
nary, oak all abroad among the people it establishes schools. 
Here the children and youth of the people are gathered and in- 
structed in the common branches of knowledge, and in the Word 
of God. Here they are carried forward from step to step in their 
education, with the hope that they will be converted and be pre- 
pared to become cenaiians and preachers of the Gospel. "ma 
they unlearn their heathen habits and notions, are made ac- 
quainted with correct science, and are introduced to the knowl- 
edge of many things which the heathen cannot know, and which 
prepare them for usefulness and wide influence. These schools 
and higher seminaries of learning, are a grand auxiliary of Chris- 
tianity, and one of the surest means of securing the permanence 
of the Gospel. The churches which now send forth missionaries 
may, in the lapse of ages, become enfeebled, they may grow in- 
different to the world’s conversion. But Christianity shall live 
where it is thus established. Educated men shall be raised up to 
take the place of the missionaries as they fall, and to perpetuate 
among their people the ordinances of religion. The delightful 
and benign effects of this system of education are already seen in 
many places. Native teachers and preachers are now abroad 
among the people of the Sandwich Islands and Ceylon, in India, 
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and among the Armenians. Already the ancient missionary 
spirit is somewhat revived amidst the Nestorians, and their preach- 
ers are now climbing the wild mountains and proclaiming, in 
those old fastnesses of the faith, the truth as it is in Jesus. This 
work is to go forward, until, in every land, there shall not be 
wanting men to proclaim to every nation and tribe, in their own 
tongue, the phe ser works of God. 

Nor is this the only effect of that education which is projected. 
It is designed to secure good homes among the heathen. In the 
female seminaries multitudes are trained, who are to be influen- 
tial in the households of the people. As daughters and sisters, 
as the future mothers of the land, they, in their appropriate 
sphere, are to do much to secure the perpetuity of religion. 
sana Bi degrades woman, deprives her of that sweet and potent 
influence which she is fitted to exert for the exaltation and virtue 
and happiness of any people: Christianity restores her to her 
proper position, and places in her hands the means of vast and 
efficient usefulness. Educated Christian mothers and teachers 
will entirely change the households of the pagan world. They 
will make them fountains of holiness and moral power, as they 
are among us: places where the character is early formed aright: 
in a word, Christian homes, after the “model homes” of the 
mission families. 

This education is designed to develop individual manhood. It 
is a Protestant education—an education based upon the Bible— 
an education which makes much of every man as a free agent, as 
an immortal being, as one accountable supremely to God and now 
deciding his endless destiny. It is an education which will be 
felt through every order and condition of intelligent mind, cul- 
tivating private judgment, drawing out whatever there is of 
force and individuality in every soul, and guiding that soul on- 
ward and upward. It is an education which will affect the struc- 
ture of society, demolishing its abuses, and engrafting upon it 
the masculine and virtuous principles of a better state. 

A powerful engine for securing the permanence of Christian- 
ity, which was not employed in former times, is the press. This 
is one of the principal bulwarks and auxiliaries of modern mis- 
sions. In the early ages education and the means of education 
were possessed by few. Knowledge was locked up in guarded 
treasuries to which a select class alone were admitted. Books, 
as we understand the term, were unknown. The massive 
and costly manuscript, requiring slavish labor to be copied, 
was the poor equivalent 3ut now, in every land, the press 
is at work, publishing, with almost miraculous energy, the 
Word of God, in every language under heaven; scattering tracts 
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and religious books, thick as the leaves of the forest before the 
autumnal blasts. It is like the Gift of Tongues. It is like an 
omnipresent ministry. No habitations are so remote and inac- 
cessible—no men so poor—that these pages of life may not reach 
them and declare to them all that is necessary to make them 
wise unto salvation. The press is an agency that cannot be 
destroyed. And as long as it does its work, Christianity cannot 
be exterminated. It places the Bible in every man’s hand—and 
where the Bible is read, religion cannot die. The printing-press 
will by degrees pass into the hands of pious men among the 
pagan nations, and they will never cease to employ it as an 
agency of defense, and a powerful battery upon the stronghold 
of sin. It will make the nations acquainted with the science, 
and literature, and religion of Christian lands. It will introduce 
among them those aids for the improvement and exaltation of 
the mind, which abound among us, and which tend to fortify 
the faith of the gospel. In this broad and comprehensive plan 
of missions, we find strong evidence of their permanent success. 
The missionary now does not go forth alone. He goes with 
supplies for a long, and forces for a vigorous, warfare. The 
Apostles and early missionaries went alone: they had few aids: 
and when they left a particular field, it languished. There is a 
strong contrast between the systems of the ancient and modern 
missions. The former was like a lonely knight errant, striking 
strong blows, and performing deeds of prowess remarkable for a 
single arm. The latter is like a well-equipped and marshaled 
army, with all the munitions and ordnance of war, prepared to 
garrison and supply every stronghold which is captured, and to 
move on conquering and to conquer. 

Again, the connection of civilization with Christianity, and the 
intimate sympathy between the different portions of the Church 
thereby produced, tend to secure the permanence of modern 
missionary success. In the early ages the learning and civiliza- 
tion of the world were mainly among the pagan nations. The 
early missionaries had therefore none of those advantages and 
aids which come from a superiority in science and the arts of an 
enlightened state. The great Apostle to the Gentiles visited the 
seats of ancient learning, and their sages were often his hearers. 
He stood up among the monuments of Corinthian skill and art; 
and his voice was heard where the greatest of Athenian orators 
had thundered forth his world-famed philippics, and where 
Athenian poets had recited their matchless verses to the listen- 
ing assemblies of Attica. The labors of the Apostles and 
their companions were mainly within Syria, Asia Minor, Ma- 
cedonia, Greece, and Italy, the most advanced of the nations 
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then. It was a paganized civilization which prevailed, and there- 
fore it opposed peculiar obstacles to the humbling teachings and 
—— of the religion of Christ. In its place of pride, 
and with the assumption of superiority, it looked down with scorn 
upon the lowly followers of Jesus and upon all their claims. And 
aheveesie, when to some extent the true faith had triumphed 
among the people that were most advanced, it derived no such 
influence from its success as was fitted to make much impression 
upon the nations. But now, the highest civilization is the hand- 
maid of Christianity. The most enlightened nations are Christian 
nations, and mainly Protestant nations. Where Christianity 
goes, there go powerful agencies and auxiliaries to build it up, 
and to secure its permanence. Where its missions are planted, 
there are opened fountains of blessings to the nations; there are 
established institutions which are the glory of the lands, and 
which freely lavish their gifts upon the people. Around them 
are seen industry, and order, and the tokens of an advancing 
civilization. There enterprise is developed and education is 
enjoyed. There family government and social rights and civil 
liverty are germinated. There the arts are nurtured and men 
engage in the useful professions and callings of life. And all 
these things, while they are the fruits, are also the supports of 
Christianity. They will cluster around it, and rally to its de- 
fense and oppose a formidable front to its foes. There is nothing 
in the literature, the science, the practical knowledge or the con- 
dition of the heathen, which will give them a sense of superiority 
to the teachers of the faith of the Gospel. Nor will they value 
their religion above that of Christ, when they shall have intelli- 
gently witnessed the practical effects of each, in contrast. The 
civilization which is connected with Christianity is its best 
earthly support, and its entire tendency is to perpetuate Chris- 
tianity where the latter shall have gained a firm foothold. 

By this connection an intimate sympathy is fostered which 
binds together the different portions of the Church. Formerly, 
churches, far from one another, were almost entirely dissociated. 
There was but little intercourse between the different members of 
the body of Christ, and that only at long intervals and by great 
exertions. Acquaintance could scarcely be cultivated. Aid 
could hardly be communicated if its need was known. Mission- 
aries journeyed on foot or in fragile sea-boats, without compass or 
quadrant. A newspaper, a Missionary Herald, were altogether 
unknown. But now all this is changed. Art, and science, and 
inventive genius have been at work, and their manifold and 
splendid offerings and creations are all tributary to the Church. 
Gigantic steamers are dashing through the waters of every sea, 
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bearing our missionaries to their stations. Ponderous cars are 

ressing across the desert, and piercing the _ of the forest. 

he command has been literally obeyed, and the prophecy ful- 
filled: “Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God. Every valley shall be exalted, 
and every mountain and hill shall be made low: and the crooked 
shall be made straight, and the rough places _, By and by 
shall the result appear: “And the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all fiesh shall see it together: for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it.” From land to land thought is now trans- 
mitted by the lightning. In comparison with it old Time himself 
has become alaggard. This rapid and easy communication, bring- 
ing the most distant places into close communion, and making 
the whole world a neighborhood, has done much toward pro- 
1 ducing an intimate sympathy between the different portions of 
the Church. By it Christians from distant lands are brought 
together in large convocations, where they mingle their mutual 
sympathies, and, waiving their petty differences, unite in a com- 
mon enterprise against a common foe. By it resources and 
recruits can easily be sent to our distant and suffering missions. 
By it tidings of success or calamity are rapidly borne to every 
portion of the Church, so that the whole body of believers is 
moved by a simultaneous sympathy. 

The system of posts and post-offices also fosters this sympathy. 
Mails are now ceneantinek by the cooperation of the different 
governments of the world, with the greatest possible dispatch 
and safety, from continent to continent, and to the remotest 
settlements of men. Every steamer that plows up the Niger 
toward the heart of Africa—every steamer that pierces the 
gloom of Asia’s dark lands—bears with it letters of love and 
kindest memories to the missionaries, who in loneliness and faith 
are there building up the Kedeemer’s kingdom. Wherever our 
self-exiled and devoted countrymen are thus laboring, they are 
cheered by frequent correspondence with the friends they have 
left behind them. This links them closely to their brethren all 
over the world, and animates them for their future duties. Half- 
enlightened lands are adopting this system of communication. 
It has been recently introduced into the Turkish empire. It 
will follow everywhere in the wake of civilization and Chris- 
tianity. 

The Press is also increasing this sympathy. Through our Mis- 
sicnary Heralds and newspapers, and more elaborate volumes of 
history and biography, we are made acquainted with the charac- 
ter and works of missionaries, with the hindrances to the spread 
of the gospel, with the trials which must be endured, and with 
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the progress of the cause of Christ. This information leads us to 
feel for our brethren abroad. Through the same agency the 
learn what is taking place at home, and their hearts throb wit 
every strong pulsation that moves our own. 

It is through this intimate and world-wide sympathy that mis- 
sions are strengthened and their success secured. They cannot 
fail. Any calamity to the humblest station, sends a thrill 
through the entire Christian world. We have seen what this 
principle has accomplished throughout the Papal church: what 
then may it not secure, when sanctified and exalted by Christian 
faith and love? There is now an Argus-eyed vigilance over 
every department of religious enterprise, and a Briarean labor 
ready for any emergency. The Church on earth is one: and its 
every portion is dear to the whole. Time with its discoveries 
and improvements shall only bind the parts more closely — 
Continued enlargement shall promote enlarged interest and sym- 
pathy, until, when the world is redeemed from its bondage, a 
common love shall burn in every heart. 

Old systems of error are crumbling—and in this fact we may 
see indications of the permanence of the success of modern mis- 
sions. The time was, when those systems which have most widely 
prevailed were vigorous and aggressive. They sent forth their 
apostles, they entered upon the career of conquest, they convert- 
ed nations to their faith. Brahmanism once had the vitality and 
energy necessary for its wide increase and prevalence. Budd- 
hism was once marked by eminent growth and extension. Its 
missionaries once went from land to land, over the mountain- 
ranges of the Himalaya, and beyond the waters of the Indus, in 
the zeal of an awakened propagandism. Mohammedanism, relying 
upon carnal weapons, the fire and the sword, once forced itself upon 
the nations of western Asia, and became the religion of many wild 
and powerful people. But the days of conquest and extension for 
these various systems are past. Although they are still power- 
ful, they are waning. They have become effete, and are now in 
their dotage. Silently and surely they are giving way before the 
power or truth, and the agency of divine Providence. Their 
deluded subjects are losing their faith in these false systems and 
their reverence for them. The lower forms of heathenism seem 
to be only awaiting a vigorous assault, before they shall fall and 
pass away. Among the more intelligent of the idolatrous na- 
tions, there is a wide impression that the era of a better faith is 
at hand. Traditions have been handed down, and are now 
repeated and believed, which tell of the coming of another 
and a purer system, which shall supplant that which they 
have cherished for ages. Light is beaming around the Mos 
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lem mind, and the turbaned nations of the East begin to 
feel the influence of a religion better than that of the Prophet 
whom they adore. We have seen the extraordinary spectacle of 
a people en the presence of the missionaries by casting 
their idols to the moles and to the bats. Thus through the earth, 
there is a weakening of the powers of darkness and a dissolu- 
tion of their accursed sway. 

Christianity remains aggressive. The crumbling of other sys- 
tems is only the era of its more vigorous exertions. Close in 
the track of its retreating foes, it presses hard after, to gain what 
they have lost. Onward, over the wreck and ruin of Satan’s em- 
pire, it urges its way to the conquest of the world. Nothing less 

as ever been its aim: nothing less will satisfy its adherents. 
Every error must be supplanted by the living and life-giving 
Truth. For this have its Apostles toiled: for this have its Mar- 
tyrs died: for this has the contest been hotly and unceasingly 
waged, as ages have rolled slowly away. Its heralds are now 
more widely scattered than ever hohen Its conquering hosts 
are abroad on every battle-plain. They are piercing the old 
realms of night, and surrounding the strong fortresses of sin with 
their heavy batteries. Zhe World—rne wortp—is their battle- 
cry—and it rings from land to land as, through watching and 
toiling, victory follows victory. 

The revival of religion among the ancient Oriental churches, 
has an important bearing in this connection. While among the 
heathen there is an abandonment of their ancient superstitions 
and delusions, among the nominal but apostate Christians of the 
East, there is a return to their ancient doctrine and worship. 
Although those churches long ago departed from the faith which 
was once delivered to the saints, yet God has blessed the labors 
which have been recently employed for their conversion, and to 
some extent they are returning to a life of vital godliness. 
Among the Armenian, Nestorian, and Syrian churches, there 
have been enjoyed powerful revivals of religion, characterized 
by the same wonderful effects which mark similar works among 
ourselves. The spirit of genuine religious inquiry seems to pre- 
vail to a considerable degree among the people, while in many 
cases, the ecclesiastics themselves lone hopefully become the 
subjects of saving grace. The work, wonderful as it has already 
been, appears to have only just commenced. The principles of 
godliness are taking root broadly and deeply among those inter- 
esting people. Investigation of the principles of the gospel is 
increasing : spiritual anxiety is taking the aH of spiritual leth- 
arey the quiet of the old formalism is broken up: youth in 
multitudes are growing up under religious training and all the 
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sacred influences of the gospel; and the agencies which are 
adapted to the conversion and sanctification of men, are there 
diligently empioyed and brought to bear upon the multitude 
with cheering success. We may anticipate with hope the regen- 
eration of those ancient churches. Causes like those which led 
to their decline will not be likely to prevail again, while true 
and active piety will be nurtured by sympathy from abroad, and 
by their labors at home. The time may not be distant when 
Nestorian missionaries shall press out into the track of their an- 
cestors, bearing the gospel from the waters of the Caspian, to 
the seas of China. The Protestant Armenian church, occupying 
its novel and momentous position in the heart of Turkey, has too 
great a work before it to retrograde. As that people, “ the 
Anglo-Saxons of the East,” shall be brought more and more 
under the control of the pure gospel, we may expect that God 
will employ them in the enlargement of his kingdom. Through 
all the channels of their extensive trade and commerce, where- 
ever over the Eastern hemisphere their enterprising merchants 
are found, they may become the heralds of salvation to the 
nations. 

This revival, at this juncture, is auspicious of good things. 
Among the wonderful providences of God, we hail it as an omen 
of the prevalence and the permanence of his kingdom. 

Prophecy is approaching its fulfillment—and in that we may 
read the certainty of the permanent success of modern missions. 
Through the dimness of ages the ancient Seers beheld the ra- 
diance of a glorious Day. The voices of Prophets declared the 
coming of a time, when holiness and happiness shall prevail up- 
onearth. In anticipation of it the Psalmist’s harp was tuned to 
exalted numbers. For its coming, holy men have labored and 
prayed ; while to that day, the eye of faith, through the entire his- 
tory of the Church, has been directed. 

The range of prophecy extends from the early periods of the 
world to its closing scene. In, Paradise, it whispered words of 
hope to the saddened hearts of the fallen pair. It told of 
the Flood: and the Deluge came. It told of the Egyptian 
bondage: and under the Pharaohs, the children of Israel were 
rigorously oppressed. It told of the promised land: and in pro- 
cess of time the Hebrews settled upon its productive plains. It 
announced the Captivity and the Dispersion: and those events 
came with the certainty of doom. It announced the coming 
of the Messiah: and at the appointed time the world’s great 
Deliverer appeared. Prophecy has foretold the rise and fall of 
empires, the series of events in the history of the Church, and 
the delightful issue of the labors of the people of God. For age 
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after age, fulfillment has followed fulfillment, until now we are 
rapidly approaching the end. The prophecies seem to be cen- 
tering at some point but a little before us. To that point too the 
providences of God seem to be rapidly bearing us. The convul- 
sions and changes of our day, the onward movements of the na- 
tions, the overthrow of old dominions and powers of darkness, 
and the triumphs of the gospel, are all preparing the way of the 
Lord, and hastening the arrival of the world’s great Jubilee. 
Sure as any other predictions, are those which announce the 
triumphs of the Redeemer’s kingdom. The day shall come 
when “all the ends of the earth shall remember and turn unto 
the Lord, and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship” be- 
forehim. ‘ And it shall come to pass in the last days, that the 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in the top of 
the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills: and all na- 
tions shall flow unto it.” “ And the kingdom and dominion, and 
the greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be 

iven to the people of the saints of the Most High, whose king- 
Hm is an everlasting kingdom, and all dominions shall serve 
and obey him.” “For the earth shall be filled with the knowl- 
edge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 
“The seventh angel shall sound: and great voices shall be heard 
in heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of cor Lead and of his Christ ; and he shall reign for- 
ever and ever.” 

If these glorious prophecies are to be fulfilled, and if the day 
draweth nigh when they shall be, then are the missions of our 
times the appointed agencies for bringing about the grand result. 
Who can doubt it? They are the centers of light and holy in- 
fluence, from which light is to spread abroad until it shall mingle 
with light, from which holy influences are to go forth until they 
shall meet with kindred influences, and the redeemed world be 
brought under the dominion and love of Christ. The mis- 
sionaries from the north, west, and south of Afriea shall meet 
exultingly at length at its center, and Ethiopia shall stretch forth 
her om | unto God. From the Nestorian hills, from India’s 
plains, from the guarded shores of China, the armies of Emanuel 
shall sweep before them the powers of darkness, until their vic- 
torious banners shall wave together in the heart of Asia. The 
Island Missions shall by and by lift up their voice of triumph, 
declaring that the abundance of the sea is converted to God. 
All abroad over the world, wherever the servants of Christ have 
labored, shall be heard the sublime announcement—The king- 
doms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of 
his Christ. 
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The prospect and the promise of success, of permanent success, 
in the work of missions, while it should encourage and stimulate, 
should also awaken and bind Christians to their individual dut 
and responsibility. In former ages there has been sad decline, 
and the work of the world’s conversion has retrograded. But 
under the overruling providence of Him who orders all thi 
with infinite wisdom, that may have been only the necessary 
means for the wider and more glorious propagation and success 
of the gospel. Those events which have been witnessed in the 
past, may have been the preparatory acts for the final and crown- 
ing act which is soon to happen. 

n our day the foundations for a new order of things have been 
ee. and diligently laid. And now, noiselessly as the 
emple at Jerusalem, in whose erection no hammer’s sound was 
heard, is the structure uprising. Said the poet-statesman of 
Greece to our missionaries at Athens, “ Ye are rearing a monv- 
ment that shall outlast yon Parthenon.” For this, many are 
laboring, in every land, under every sky, in self-denial and much 
anguish, with their eye on heaven, and their hopes and desires 
all centered in that bright world. For this great result, the 
evangelization of the world, all things are becoming tributary. 
For this, prayer is ascending and the sympathies of the Church 
are enlisted. For this, the resources and powers of nature are 
employed. For this, God is superintending and guiding all things, 
so that the nations seem to be moved by some mighty super- 
human agency. We live in atime of wonders. A new world, 
as it were, has sprung into being. The landmarks of the Past 
have been swept away, and are now found only in the dusty 
chronicles of the historian. Many are running to and fro, and 
knowledge is increasing. New impulses, new ideas, new pur- 
poses, new organizations, are coming into existence, and men seem 
to live in a different atmosphere, and to partake of a different 
spirit, from those of their fathers. The — of God is ener- 
gizing among men, and the angel having the everlasting gospel 
to preach, is flying in the midst of heaven. 
his is the time for prayer, for faith, for untiring effort. We 
should move in harmony with the providences of God. We 
should act as becometh wise men. The burden of the world is now 
upon us. It is notime for skepticism ; no time for loitering ; no 
time for half-hearted Christianity. All things conspire to urge us 
onward—onward with zeal for our Lord. Our money should be 
poured into the Lord’s treasury. Our time should be devoted to 
the Lord’s work. We should be his, in our bodies and our 
spirits, which are his. Well shall it be for the Church, if her 
members understand and fulfill their trust. Then shall her sun 
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no more go down, nor her moon withdraw itself: for the Lord 
shall be her everlasting light, and the days of her mourning 
shall be ended. 





Art. V.—HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


The Use of the Body in relation to the Mind. By Grorcr 
Moorr, M.D. New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff 
Street. 1848. 

Health, Disease and Remedy, familiarly and practically con- 
sidered. By Gurorcr Moorr, M.D. See & Brothers, 82 
Cliff Street. 1850. 

Dr. Howe’s Reports upon the Training and Teaching of Idiots. 
1847 and 8, and 1850. 

Treatise on Insanity. By Pricnarp. London. 1835. 

Constitution of Man. By Grorcre Compr. Boston: Marsh, 
Capen & Lyon. 1833. 


Tuosr who are in the habit of saying the Lord’s prayer are 
quite certain that the common is not necessarily commonplace ; 
such persons will surely excuse things in this present writing 
which may seem to them old and stale, as they are true ; 
because their hope and ours rests upon that which is or is to be 
common and patent to all mankind. The views which it is pro- 
posed to reassert with regard to the body, some of its uses 
and abuses, cannot claim the merit of novelty, but they may 
nevertheless be true, and of course of service to every one living. 
It may safely be assumed that to the rising and reading genera- 
tion, many facts and views respecting the physical lite will be 
new, which are, to those who have passed the culminating point 
in our journey here, as familiar as household words; to each 
a therefore, old truths nust be presented with such new 
ight as advancing time more and more supplies. In this age of 
bustle particularly, when mind is at work upon matter with its 
sleepless energy, and “the mind” is everywhere talked about 
and written about, till one’s own is lost in a metaphysical miel- 
strom, it becomes us to assert with what voice we have, the Die- 
nity of the Bony ; to say that there are laws too respecting it, 
which cannot be transgressed with impunity: and further to af- 
firm in the most serious manner that so far as this world and its 
duties are in question, a perfectly sane mind is impossible with- 
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out a sane body, and that just in so far as we wrong our bodies, 
so far we unfit our minds for full and healthy exercise, and it 
may be sow the seeds of sorrow and suffering for those who shall 
follow us. 

When we read of the Moor, who, enjoying the sunshine in the 
street of Seville, refuses to move his legs from the wheel track, 
because if it is “ God’s will” that his legs should be broken he is 
willing to bear it patiently, we are apt to smile at or to pity his 
fatalistic belief. But let us look at home, and how is the fact 

resented? The student enjoys his dinner and eats—but he sits in 
his chair and works not ;—when dyspepsia comes, and in its 
train the hordes of thieves and vagabonds who rob him of peace 
and rest, stripping the mind down to its very nerves, does he not 
say, “ How am I afflicted! Oh God, I pray for help”? He for- 
gets that God’s help is toward those who keep themselves by 
searching to know his will—his law—and to do it. Who among 
us has not heard from time to time when some man has fallen in 
his prime, or some woman has been reaped in the fullness of her 
womanhood, “‘ How mysterious are the ways of God!” Yet it may 
be worth while for every person to ask himself or herself seriously 
what this means—whether this may not be fatalism more dis- 
astrous than that of Islam. For surely the abridgment of life 
has not been arbitrary in these cases ; it is only an ordinary re- 
sult of the operation of natural laws. Every physician knows, 
and every reflecting man knows or may know, that a person who 
is born healthy, and has been left to grow up healthfully ; who 
controls his appetites, and inquires honestly and continually of 
his own nature and constitution, listening to the warnings and 
heeding them, may enjoy almost uninterrupted good health. If 
it be true, then, that Hxarrn is the law, and Disrase the conse- 
quence of the violation of law, it is a matter of the first im- 
portance for every man and woman to know it. And will any 
one seriously question this, that a healthy child, well brought up, 
by good (not great) attention to exercise > diet, cleanliness, 
and cheerfulness, will avoid nearly all (nearly, because at the 
present, ; — life is not attainable) the diseases now so com- 
mon, and all except those which come from malaria and conta- 
gion,—perhaps even these? Will any seriously deny that a little 
careful observation, begun with manhood, of himself and those 
about him, will enable a man to learn what are the great funda- 
mental laws upon which sanity rests? which he cannot disobey 
without paying the penalty to the utmost farthing? These natu- 
ral laws are universal and as rigid as iron, effect following upon 
cause as surely as the cause is :—“ If you prick us, says the seer, 
do we not bleed? if you tickle us, do we not laugh! if you poi- 
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son us, do we not die?” Jew and Christian alike!—The head- 
ache follows the debauch, indigestion is the shadow of indolence, 
nausea warns us from tobacco, the blister tells us that fire burns— 
there is no a from these things! Everywhere, and always, 
the angel of God stands with a drawn sword to turn us back, and 
how is the man equal to the ass if he heed him not !—Many will 
believe upon testimony what their own sense will not teach; 
listen then to the witness. 

“There is no example of men in any country enjoying the mild and generous 
internal joys, and the outward esteem and love that attend obedience to the 
moral law while they give themselves up to the dominion of brutal propensities. 
There is no example in any latitude or longitude, or in any age, of men who en- 
tered life with a constitution in perfect harmony with the organic laws, and who 
continued to obey these laws throughout, being in consequence of this obedience 
visited with pains and disease ; and there are no instances of men who were born 
with constitutions at variance with the organic laws, and who lived in habitual 
disobedience to them, enjoying that sound health, and vigor of body, that are the 
rewards of obedience.”— Const. of Man, p. 25. 


It is true that multitudes live on from day to day, many in 
ignorance of, many in direct opposition to, the known require- 
ments of a sane body, without experiencing any remarkable pun- 
ishment ; and if their ails and aches are pene upon their self- 
indulgence or self-neglect, nearly all are ready to slip from under 
the weight, thankful they are not so bad as this or that other 
one. Some know that a good constitution may distribute these 
penalties (of sickness) over a long life :—see the hypocondriacs 
and invalids—but they also know that nature may bear up 
against ill usage till it can bear no longer, and the crisis, always 
unexpected, comes ; the glass of life is broken, its sands scat- 
tered, and then the shortness and uncertainty of this life are 
brought home te men, too often without the lesson which they 
should teach.—Let us ask here why it is that animals, guided by 
instinct, always reject what is noxious, always resort to exercise 
in gs as they eat, while the contrary so commonly pre- 
vails among men? Perhaps we may find an answer in Kidd’s 
Bridgewater Treatise (p. 20). ‘ Probably, however, it would be 
nearer the truth, were we to say that man if divested of his intel- 
lectual powers, and endued merely with his animal nature, -would 
be inferior to the brutes ; for possessing, as is the case, very few 
of the prospective or preservative instincts, he would be unable, 
without the aid of his intellectual powers, to provide for some of 
his most important wants.” 

Constituted as man is of body and soul, the animal and the spir- 
itual, the human and the divine, the purpose of his life here seems 
to be to overcome the lower by the higher, to control and subdue 
all fleshly lusts, which war against the high, the true element of 
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his nature, and thus to bring himself into harmony with the 
divine law, and work out in himself the problem of humanity. 
Just so far as a man does this, does he fulfill the purposes of 
his existence, and just so far as he neglects to do this, does he 
sink in the scale of being, and approach, till in some cases we 
may fear he reaches, that worse than animal existence, spoken of 
in the extract. Having these nobler faculties of observation and 
reflection—of Reason—we are called upon daily and hourly to 
use them ; to find out the qualities and relations of things by 
their exercise ; to inquire of our own souls, of nature, and of his- 
tory and revelation, what are these laws by which we are to regu- 
late ourselves, body as well as soul, the temporal as well as the 
spiritual {—to find exquisite gratification in their discovery, and 
health and holiness in obedience to them, or, else, to pay the 
penalty of our ignorance or wickedness. 

And let it not be supposed that a man need be wise in the 
craft of the leech, or mysterious in the virtues of pills, but every 
one should be and must be willing to learn, and honest to apply 
such knowledge. If indulgence brings disease, he will try to 
show his manhood—not in smoking, not in drinking—but by 
cleansing some mental or moral waste, rather than by fouling the 
home of his own soul: if he finds that stuffing and gormandizing 
produce repletion and discomfort, he will learn the folly of dig- 
ging his grave with his teeth. If he finds that excessive bodily 
toil, resulting in exhaustion and lethargy to soul and intellect, is 
necessary to secure the prizes of this world—luxuries and gold 
—he will turn his face from these. 

With sensual temptations on every hand, the young person 
(man and woman) will be fain to learn from individual experience 
wherein the secret of the fascination lies ; and the difference 
between the wise one and the fool lies mainly in this: that the 
one having tasted of the Sodom fruit ever afterward refuses it : 
while the other fiercely feeds and is not satisfied. The one finds, 
from one experiment or more, that the words of the wise are 
true, and himself learns wisdom ; while the other will try each 
vice and each indulgence, and life wears itself away whilst his 
folly does not abate. 

But besides the duties the individual owes himself, there are 
still more important duties which he owes to others. And we 
think the time has come to speak again of the duties of parents 
to their children, for fearful does their responsibility become if 
these be overlooked or abused. That affection stronger than 
death is—for what? Certainly, not to be shown in pampering, 
in weak and foolish indulgence, not to be made a jackall to feed 
their own vanity, too often to the injury of the body and soul 
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of the child ; but that they may be led by it to guard the innocent 
and helpless young being against the breath, the suspicion of harm: 
let parents remember that, humanly speaking, the body is from 
them, though the spirit is from God, and then ask themselves 
what are their duties as to that beautiful home which is to be fur- 
nished from above? How has the parental heart been wrung 
with anguish at the misfortunes of a deformed, a weakly, an im- 
becile or idiotic child? Let those who have known, answer, and 
let those who have not, watch and pray that they may be spared. 
Cases unquestionably occur of persons who marry and become 
the parents of such children, who might have known that in all 
probability it would be so; but let us hope that it is in ignorance, 
and not from any willful indulgence of affection or appetite. 
The importance of the subject presses upon us now, Be we 
see the habits of city ‘ife, radiating by every railway into the coun- 
try, and sentiment and muslin usurping the domain of health 
and sense; so that young women are becoming politely pale, 
and a healthy woman would be a prize for the showman. Effete 
and diseased nations were once recuperated by the hordes of 
wild health which came out from that birth-place of life, the 
Caucasus and India; but where shall we look for strength, if 
what we now have, is wantonly or ignorantly lost? We must 
learn and we must obey. Let us introduce our readers to the 
pages of Dr. Moore (Health, Disease and Remedy, p. 193) :— 
“The excessively refined are nearly on a par with the most de- 
praved and ill-conditioned in respect to the propagation of de- 
formity and disease. Insanity, rickets, scrofula, gout and con- 
sumption are apt to be hereditary ; but an unhappy pair whose 
habits of body and mind are not those of obedience to order, 
and to Heaven, may yet, though untainted by these maladies, 
be the means of introducing these and other disorders of con- 
formation and of temper among their offspring. And on the 
contrary, it is possible for persons predisposed to such diseases, 
so completely to improve the whole economy of their bodies by 
proper attention to their habits, and by training themselves in 
the right use of diet, air and exercise, and by the practice of all 
that is understood by temperance and virtue, that their children 
shall be entirely free from inherited diseases.” Again, “ During 
a prolonged period mother and child form together but one 
living system, and whatever injures the mother’s constitution 
also involves that of her progeny in the mischief, not only while 
they are in the fullest sense vitally united, but also when the 
infant is to absorb the breath of life itself.’ But to enforce this 
view, let us turn to p. 16 of Dr. Howe’s report, for 1850, to the 
Massachusetts Legislature, as to Idiocy, its causes, &e., &e. :— 
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“ The subject of the transmission of diseased tendency is of vast 
importance, but it is a difficult one to treat, because a squeamish 
delicacy makes people avoid it; but if ever the race is to be re- 
lieved of a tithe of the bodily ills which flesh is now heir to, it 
must be by a clear understanding of, and a willing obedience to, the 
law which makes the parents the blessing or the curse of the 
children ; the givers of strength and vigor and beauty, or the 
dispensers of debility and disease and deformity. It is by the 
lever of enlightened parental love, more than by any other 
power, that mankind is to be raised to the highest attainable 
point of bodily perfection.” 

Some of the causes of idiocy are set forth in the report, of 
which we shall quote but two; the first is the low condition of 
the physical organization of one or both parents: induced often 
by intemperance ; the second is the intermarriage of relatives. 
“Tt will be seen by the tables that by far the greater part of 
idiots are the children of parents, one or both of whom were 
of scrofulous temperament, and poor, flabby organization.” 
* Then it should be considered, that idiocy is only one form in 
which nature manifests that she has been offended by such inter- 
marriages (those of relatives). It is probable that blindness, 
deafness, imbecility, and other infirmities, are more likely to be 
the lot of the children of parents related by blood than others.” 
—p. 19. “It seems probable that any causes which tend to 
produce enervation and debility in parents will have an effect 
upon their offspring. It is a general opinion that marriages be- 
tween persons of near kin have such an effect, and that the 
mental faculties display it even more than the physical.”— 
Prichard on Insanity. 

There can be no question that if these views be correct, every 
man and woman in the community should feel an interest to 
know their duty, and make the necessary exertions to conform 
their lives to such a rule, as will secure health and bodily well- 
being both to themselves and to their children. 

Another view of this subject calls for notice. If it be true that 

hysical imperfection, showing itself in malformations, debility, 
idiocy, and the like, is the result of a neglect on the part of 
parents of natural laws which are founded upon control of the 
appetites, upon activity, cleanliness, and cheerfulness, it follows 
that the converse of this must be true :—therefore we conclude 
that the more intelligently and faithfully we live according to 
the laws upon which health is sure to rest, the more certainly 
we secure to our children, not only freedom from these painful 
and excessive physical defects, but the possession of bodies, com- 
plete in their organization, and constantly approximating to the 
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perfection of beauty, which, as Dr. Prichard so truly says, is 
synonymous with perfect health. The moral results often con- 
nected with physical beauty, arising from those who possess it 
being such marked exceptions, that conceit and vanity in a 
greater or less degree are engendered, certainly are not intrinsic, 
and would vanish as the race retrieved its original and natural 
condition, insuring bodily perfection to all its members; while 
its enjoyments, springing from a consciousness of powers 
in harmony with law, would render existence a pleasure and a 
blessing, and go far towards securing intellectual and spiritual 
health. The body would thus be onr, complete and full, and 
not as we now feel it to be, from our pains in too many cases, a 
bundle of parts and organs which seem at times made to trouble 
us. In such astate of physical health (utopian as some may 
suggest), no man or woman would know that he or she had a 
liver, or a spleen, or a lung (of whose existence thousands are 
now miserably > and we should know not of parts of 
the system, except in reflecting upon the wonderful delicacy and 
nobleness of the whole. 

It will be well in this connection to say something of the early 
and untimely death of children, mown down as they now are 
like the tender grass. “In London a third of the whole popula- 
tion are cut off in early childhood ; and throughout Europe about 
a quarter of the children born are destroyed by mismanagement 
within one year after their birth, and the registrar-general, in his 
ninth report, states that in seven years, out of 23,523 children 
born in Manchester, 20,726 died within that period. Ina parish 
in Scotland, according to M’Lean’s account of his visit to St. 
Kilda in 1838, eight out of every ten children die between the 
eighth and twelfth day of their existence. There is every evi- 
dence that this terrible mortality arose from heaps of manure and 
pools of noisomeness which characterized the village at that pe- 
riod, as about the most offensive in that country.”— Health, Dis- 
ease, &c., p. 202. Dr. Ticknor gives in his work (PAilosophy of 
Living) the number of deaths in New York as reported by the 
Board of Health for the five years from 1829 to 1834, at 14,247 
adults, and 17,575 children.—Let us ask, is this enormous mortal- 
ity of children necessary—is it intended by Providence to punish 
us for our sins—to remind us of our own mortality? Such it is 
feared is too common a notion ;—and such fatal beliefs stand in the 
way of inquiry and improvement.—Let us attend to the following, 
because one fact is often worth a thousand theories :—“ With re- 

ard to the dieting and exercise of young children, there is much 
instruction to be gained from Dr. Alcott’s treatise on vegetable 
diet. He states that in the Orphan Asylum of Albany from 
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1829 to 1836 there was an average number of eighty children, 
and the deaths amounted to one every month, but a better man- 
agement being adopted, not a single case of sickness took place 
for two years, and the superintendent stated that there had been 
a remarkable increase in activity among the children and also a 
change for the better in their temper. ‘They became less turbu- 
lent, irritable, peevish and discontented, and far more manage- 
able, peaceable, gentle, and kind to each other.’—All these ben- 
efits followed a little reasonable attention to their physical re- 
quirements.’—//ealth, Disease, Remedy, &c., p. 204—No one 
will be disposed to say that all who were destined to death, died 
before the ‘ superior management’ was adopted; or to deny that 
a course which so decidedly prevented disease and death among 
children, after they became orphans, would have been equally 
effective before it—even from the time of birth, supposing them 
to have been born healthy—if their parents could and would 
have observed the needful conditions. 

The evil influences of city life, city air and habits upon health, 
have been over and over again pointed out :—yet so a as the 
getting of money is the greatest good, the one thing needful, so 
long we may expect that young men will crowd the city streets ; 
and that they will not cften discover their error in time to 
remedy it so far as they are individually concerned. The only 
hope is that some may become enlightened, and that affection 
for their children, stronger than death, may influence them 
against their own habits and practices. It is almost a hopeless 
thing to attempt, by persuasion or denunciation, to prevail upon 
a man or woman to forego indulgence or habit : and we ean only 
address their consciences through their children, and the love 
they bear them. The well fortified man or woman may resist 
the evils for a long time, and with care may reach a long life, 
but who can estimate the effects upon the sensitive and suscepti- 
ble bodies of children. Let the crowds of them who (deprived 
of that free range and free air which the country alone affords) 
grow up in the cities—weak, lank, colorless, bear witness !—let 
the mortality in the city of London speak !—When such pictures 
as this exist, and are not only written about but are not question- 
ed, it becomes every man and woman who have regard for their 
— to ask themselves serious questions :—nor can any 
shake off the responsibility, by saying that they live in Boston or 
New York, and not in London :— 


“He stopped at the end of a miserable blind alley, where a dirty gas lamp 
just served to make darkness visible, and show the patched windows, and rickety 
doorways of the crazy houses whose upper stories were lost in a brooding cloud 
of fog—the pools of stagnant water at our feet; and the huge heap of cinders 
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which filled up the waste end of the alley:—a dreary black formless mound on 
which two or three spectral dogs prowled up and down after the offal,” &ec. 
Through this alley he found the room. “And whataroom! A low lean-to, 
with wooden walls, without a single article of furniture; and through the broad 
chinks of the floor shone up as it were ugly glaring eyes—staring at us; they 
were tge reflections of the rush light in the sewer below. The stench was fright- 
ful—the air heavy with pestilence. The first breath I drew made e heart sink 
and my stomach turn. But I forgot everything in the objects which lay before 
me,” &e.—Alion Locke, pp. 315, 316. 


The children in cities, cut off from the usual free amusements 
of country life, are of course sent more early to school,—though 
the words we have to say upon education apply to some extent 
everywhere ;—and as a matter of course the physical inability 
(for it can be called by no milder name) is increased.—Many, 
perhaps most children are sent early to school to get them out of 
the way, and in such cases, they gain at the generality of 
schools only a distaste for books, and idle and shiftless ways of 
study. But in some cases early mental cramming is systematic- 
ally and perseveringly applied, and this too most vigorously up- 
on the very subjects who should escape ; as the following, which 
will strike most minds as true, bears witness :— 


“But in all cases the course to be pursued is directly opposed to that which is 
— adopted. If a child shows at an early age a great propensity for study, 
instead of animating and encouraging him to proceed in this course, as most 
teachers do, it is necessary to moderate his zeal, for precocity of mind is nearly 
always a disease, or shows an unnatural propensity, which it is most prudent to 
correct. A child of more dull intellect, whose thoughts are slow, may on the 
contrary apply to study at an eorlier rerind in life, for in him this exercise is 
necessary for the proper development of the mental faculties.”—Hufeland—quoted 
by Dr. Brigham. 


The importance of the full and free physical development of 
children cannot be too strongly insisted upon, and will be to most 
minds conclusively proved by the following instance taken from 
Dr. Howe’s report : he premises— Whatever system is adopted 
for the instruction of Idiots, the foundation of it” [and of eve 
other] “must be laid in physical education, that is, thoroug 
bodily training.” ‘The first thing then was to invigorate their 
bodies and to give them more complete command over all the 
muscles. This has been done by diet, by bathing, by walking 
and running in the open air, and by various gymnastic exercises, 
&e.” The effect of this education upon Sylvanus Waeller, a 
child of six years old, was this—When taken in hand, “ He had 
no power of locomotion whatever.” ‘In respect to intellect, he 
was an idiot.” “The change and improvement caused in this 
boy’s condition by one year’s tuolaing hen been most gratifying. 
He has been bathed daily in cold water; his limbs have been 
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rubbed ; he has been dragged about in the open air in a little 
wagon by the other boys ; ‘his muscles have been exercised ; he 
has been made to grasp with his hands, and gradually to raise 
himself up by them. He was held up and made to bear a little 
of his weight upon his lower limbs—then a little more, uatil at 
last to his great delight he was able to go about alone, by hold- 
ing on the wall, or to one’s fingers, even to go up stairs by cling- 
ing to the balusters. He can go around a large table by merely 
resting one hand on the edge of it. The like improvement has 
taken place in his habits; he is observant of decency ; he calls 
when he wants any assistance ; he can sit at the table, and chew 
his food, and even feed himself pretty well. His cheeks begin 
to glow with color; his eye is much brighter; he gives attention 
to what is passing around him; and his whole countenance is 
more expressive of thought. Ilis improvement in language is 
equally great; he has learned many words and can construct sim- 
ple sentences.” 

Enough has been given to show what proper physical educa- 
tion can do—and what must follow if it be neglected!—It would 
not be wise to say one word against mental training—nor to ex- 
aggerate the importance of that of the body so that children should 
grow up rude, boorish, and ignorant ; but it becomes each one to 
ask the question—Is it education only to develop the mind, 
without bs developing the body ?” 

We have dwelt, perhaps, to a disproportionate length upon the 
preceding topics, although the right —- up and education of 
children are the surest guarantees of a healthy community. 
But there are some other topics which we wish to discuss, although 
we Jo not purpose any formal essay on the subjects. We will 
then look at a form of misery greater, perhaps, than any other : we 
mean, Insanity. 

There is a suspicion, amounting almost to certainty, that it is, 
and has been increasing, faster than the increase of popula- 
tion. A shrewd observer (perhaps not so shrewd a generalizer) 
mentioned to the writer, that on revisiting New England, after 
some years’ absence, he was struck with a certain pride and satis- 
faction shown by the inhabitants, in pointing out their Lunatic 
Asylums, Insane Retreats, &c.; and Re was strengthened in an 
opinion that the kind of civilization (as it is called) which goes 
on there, is worse than the quietism of Roman Catholic and des- 
potic countries—which in another point of view is believed to be 
only mental and spiritual palsy. The Roman Catholics assume 
and the Protestants deny, that their religious system, by allowing 
of no questions, has an influence opposed to every form of In- 
sanity. It isan open question, and in all probability can be set- 
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tled only by saying that the religious madness of the first would 
grow out of superstition, and of the last out of doubt and disbe- 
ief. It will be interesting rather than conclusive to state, that 
the tables prepared by Jacobi as to the Rhenish provinces of 
Prussia, show nearly one lunatic to each thousand of inhabitants ; 
and eleven in the Catholic portions to ten in the Protestant.— 
Prichard, p. 197. 

Whether insanity begins in a diseased action of the mind or 
body has been and must be a question, but that in any event a 
diseased body and brain is a certain result, we may conclude; 
as Dr. Rush states, “ there are but two instances on record of the 
brain having been found free from morbid appearances in per- 
sons who have died of madness ;” also, “ there are no instances 
of primary affections of the mind, such as grief, anger, love, or 
despair, producing madness until they had induced some obvious 
changes in the body, such as wakefulness, a full or frequent 
pulse, costiveness, a dry skin, and other symptoms of bodily in- 
disposition.” 

Prichard enumerates, of particular moral causes of insanity, 
the following:—Care and anxiety—uncontrolled passions and 
emotions—apprehensions relating to a future state, or religious 
apprehensions. Of physical causes, in addition to hereditary pre- 
disposition, injuries of the head—insolations and exposure to 
heat—metastasis—intoxicating liquors and other stimulants— 
sensuality—intestinal irritation—causes depending upon the 
uterine system. 

Mr. Prichard sums up a short examination of the various and 
contradictory opinions with regard to the causes of insanity thus: 
“Tt would appear from the great proportion of cases in which 
disease of the thoracic, or abdominal viscera are discovered in 
the bodies of lunatics, that cases of the description last mentioned 
are much more important by their frequency than is commonly 
imagined. Pinel seems to have referred nearly all cases of in- 
sanity to this class, and Jacobi, though he has stated his opinion 
in very different terms from those of Pinel, may be considered 
as an advocate for a similar doctrine.”—p. 248. 

“ Of the 14,000 insane, calculated to exist in England,” or of 
the 12,547 ascertained, not fewer than 11,000 are paupers main- 
tained principally at the expense of parishes.”—Prichard. 

Nearly all of this pauper class we may fairly conclude to be 
the result of congenital organization, arising from violations of 
natural laws on the part of parents, or of the physical causes 
enumerated above by Picken , 

“For example we observe that, among the physical agents 
which give rise to madness, there is none more influential than 
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intemperance and the habitual use of ardent spirits."— Prichard 
on Insanity, p. 157. 

But let us turn our attention to what is about us. Dr. Brigham 
enumerates the following as among the great causes of the pre- 
valence and énerease of insanity with us :— 

1. The constant and powerful excitement of the mind, which 
the strife for wealth, office, political distinction, and party suc- 
cess stimulates in this free country. ‘ 

2. The predominance given to the nervous system by the 
too early cultivation of the mind, and excitement of the feel- 
ings. 

‘3. The neglect of physical education, or the equal and proper 
development of all the organs of the body. 

4. The general and powerful excitement of the female mind. 

A fifth cause enumerated by Prichard, may be mentioned—Re- 
ligious apprehensions. 

That all these causes do act directly or indirectly on the body, 
bringing upon us not only insanity, but as has been before as- 
serted, a great variety of physical ills, it is believed that none 
will question, whether they set themselves seriously to check- 
ing or removing them or not. But if it should appear that these 
evils are increasing among us, especially those of insanity and 
idiocy, what then ¢ 

3y the results of recent investigations made in Massachusetts 
(1846 and 1848), it appears that there are not less than 1512 in- 
sane and 1200 idiots, making 2712 unfortunates who had, or 
whose parents had, departed widely from the organic laws. This 
shows three to each thousand inhabitants ; a great increase upon 
the ratio calculated to exist in England and Europe, which is 
but one to each thousand. 

It is an instructive fact, and one easily explainable, that cases 
of insanity are exceedingly rare among the Friends. 

It appears from a report of the Lunatic Asylum, near York, 
belonging to that Society, that, “ but three cases, out of one hun- 
dred and forty-nine, can with any probability be ascribed to 
anxieties connected with religious impressions.” Equally re- 
markable it is that in the lists of causes, pride, ambition, jealousy, 
rage, debauchery, as well as extreme penury and care produced 
by hardships and want of the necessaries of life, causes so fruit- 
ful of madness in other establishments, are not even mentioned.” 
—Prichard, p. 198. 

Mr. Fodere in his treatise on insanity has endeavored to es- 
timate the moral and physical effect of different habits and modes 
of employment. “He concludes that the classes of society 
which furnish the greatest number of inmates to the Lunatic 
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Asylums in France are those of traders, merchants and military 
men.”—Prichard, p. 184—men in whom the passions for 
wealth and fame may be supposed to burn most fiercely. The 
two first classes among us engross a large amount of our vigorous 
and enterprising men, though it is hardly safe to say they are 
the soundest. They of course tend to the large towns, where, ac- 
cording to a calculation made from the records of the Boston 
Custom House and Probate Office, some “ ninety-three per cent. 
either fail or die poor!” But until they do fail or so die, the 
sum total of their sanity it is easy to estimate. Feverish days 
and feverish nights, failure and disgrace always at their heels, no 
time for anything but business, children neglected, wives 
wearied, homes homeless, changed from year to year, dinners 
taken at a slop-shop, evenings spent in stupidity or factitious ex- 
citement, all, so that by and by, a country seat may reward 
them ;—or a palace—or an opera box;—anything, even a big 
diamond, may do it! 

We pass, though somewhat abruptly, to another branch of our 
subject. And in approaching a , wt and difficult subject, 
one necessarily feels some misgiving as to how he shall conduct 
himself; and perhaps there is a slight nervous dread, resembling 
that which sometimes leads a man to rush headlong over a preci- 
pice. Such is in some degree the present state of the mind of 
the writer, being about to say some reasonable things respecting 
women. Having put on the gloves for them, will it be more 
than fair to ask from them perfect agreement with every word 
that shall be said—thus putting their maligners to confusion, and 
cheering the heart of the champion? “A moderate share of 
health is a rare thing among women of the leisurely classes of 
society : and however their natural excellence of disposition, and 
the peculiar amiability of the sex may tend to preserve them 
from the charge of ill-temper, stiil it is certain that the larger 
number of them would have been far more nearly perfect in 
moral and mental dignity, if the unjustifiable restraints of 
schools, stays, and inactivity had not curtailed them of their fair 
ag agp ne and by disturbing the developing processes of bodi- 
y life, interrupted the growth of the soul into the fullness of its 
beauty, and left it—a task almost beyond the power of the dis- 
commoded mind, because disordered sensations so habitually 
distort and confuse the ideas—to regulate the will by the dic- 
tates of knowledge and wisdom.”— The Body and the Mind, p. 
320. But whatever sweeping charges may be made against 
them, will it not be worth while in the first place to ask, if they 
are not more sinned against than sinning? Yet it is certain that 
they must take the first steps, because upon them mainly rests 
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the education and training of their daughters who are to follow 
them—either with bodies and minds invigorated or attenuated, 
as has been heretofore shown. By a law of nature, it is certain, 
that the faculties of both body and mind must be exercised in 
the proper degrees to insure health to either. Do women exer. 
cise either in a proper degree? or do they, especially those of 
cities, approximate toward it? They are shut out from nearly 
all the occupations of life; nor is it possible to engage in those 
open to them, and yet sustain a rank in ‘ good society,’ to say 
nothing of what is termed ‘ fashionable :—but they have ener- 
gies of body and mind which require work. Many marry, and 
nd, so far as household and nursery duties go, a safe and honor- 
able field. But until they do, and unless they do, and in many 
cases after they do, their time is upon their hands; and they too 
often suffer from this accumulation and excess of nervous energy, 
and are driven by it to dress, to dissipation, and—must it be 
said ‘to irritability and unhappiness of the most unmanageable 
kind. Now that the blame rests greatly upon the men, it is not 
necessary here to deny—and few hopeful minds will put a straw 
in the way of their assertion of rights, and claim to privileges 
which they must have and ought to have, if they are true and 
worthy: yet here and now, it is wished that they might turn 
their attention to some things which they can do. 
An object is needed, a purpose in life, something upon which 
a healthy activity can be exerted: the reading of novels, even 
of poetry, will not supply them; but suppose it be a pursuit, 
such as gardening, or botany, or mineralogy, or entomology, or 
any branch of natural science, or history. How will every- 
thing tend to a point /—what strong inducements then lead them 
into the hills and fields? It will not be rash to guarantee a per- 
fect cure of ‘ nervousness’ in every such case. Let the mothers, 
who are necessarily placed in the cities, look about them for this 
kind of out-of-door occupation and education for their children ; 
and those who can may spend their money more wisely, by own- 
ing a house and an acre of ground in the country where they 
can pass the summers, than by creating sensations at either New- 
port or Saratoga. “ If we would,” says Dr. Moore, “ preserve our 
nerves in a state to favor mental exercise, we must insure an 
access to pure air. It is not enough to be guided by our senses 
in this matter ; for unless we are supplied with fresh air, at the 
rate of twenty cubic inches for every breath while tranquil, and 
twenty-five while in action, we shall be in danger. Think then 
of the perils of the crowded routs about town.” But fashion 
and habit are powerful, and humanity and good sense call im- 
peratively upon those whose position and powers of mind are 
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superior, to take the lead in this matter, for to them do their weak- 
er sisters look. 

Another large class of bodily ills, with their attendant mental 
and moral ones, — out of the overtasks of mechanics, clerks, 
sewing women, &c., who are confined within doors ten, twelve, 
or more hours of the six days of the week, and are not expected 
to indulge in out-of-door exercise on the seventh. It was hoped 
and expected that the introduction of machinery whereby so 
much hand labor is saved, would have shortened the hours of 
daily toil, but such does not appear to be the case in England, 
and things tend in the same direction with us. Why is this? 
Must luxury keep pace with improvement, and must there 
ulways be so large a class who do not and cannot get above ex- 
hausting toil? There are those who will smile at any one whois 
so quixotic as to answer, No, and the smile of such may therefore 
be spent on Mr. Combe. 


“The laboring population of Britain is taxed with exertion ten, twelve, and 
sometimes fourteen hours a day, exhausting their muscular, and nervous energy, so 
as utterly to — them, and leaving besides,no leisure for moral and intellec- 
tual pursuits. e consequence of this is that all markets are overstocked with 
produce ; prices fall ruinously low ; the operatives are then thrown idle, and left 
in destitution of the necessaries of life, until the surplus production of their 
former excessive labors, and perhaps something more, are consumed ; after this 
takes place, prices rise too high in consequence of the supply falling rather be- 
low the demand: the laborers resume their toil on their former system of exces- 
sive exertion; they again overstock the market, and again are thrown idle, and 
suffer dreadful misery.”—p. 226. 

“Here then the Creator's laws show themselves paramount, even when men 
set themselves systematically to infringe them. He intended the human race, 
under the moral law, not to pursue acquisitiveness excessively, but to labor only 
a certain and a moderate portion of their lives: and although they do their ut- 
most to defeat this intention they cannot succeed ; they are constrained to re- 
main idle as many days and hours, while their surplus is consuming, as would 
have served for the exercise of their moral and intellectual faculties, and the 
preservation of their health, if they had dedicated them regularly to these ends 
from day to day, as time passed over their heads.”—Const. of Man, p. 228. 


The law of competition does not then seem to have worked 
well in England—and were it not dangerous to the Union! we 
might suggest that there 7s a Higher law. What is it ? 

Ve have so far protracted our remarks that there are several 
topics—such as the law of action and re-action, diet, ventilation, 
and the like—we shall be obliged to omit. But as we have 
spoken of the possibility of attaining to perfect health, by follow- 
ing the laws of nature, it seems necessary to make some remarks 
upon medicine, its use and its abuse. e common impression 
is that medicine can cwre diseases, that is—that ¢¢ can restore the 
body to health. This is an error which cannot too soon and too 
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often be exposed; and although it has been spoken against and 
written against over and over again from the time of yey tpn 
to this age of pills and sarsaparilla, it will be well to deal one 
other blow to the desolating ogre. The common experience is to 
live on carelessly, in the indulgence of appetites and habits, till 
nature asserts the fact that her laws have been so long and so 
cruelly outraged that she can go on no farther ;—the patient (a 
common but entirely misapplied term) then puts himself into the 
hands of some medical man, or resorts to some hydropathic or 
other curative establishment—is put upon careful diet, is made 
to walk and exercise, and is thus brought (as far as the adviser 
knows, and the patient will allow,) back to a method of life, in 
which health becomes possible. But little medicine is given by 
some men, and the purpose of that is to assist the natural efforts 
of the system. Many under such a course of life and treatment 
recover their healthy state (usually, however, with weakened 
powers), and return to their old way of life, till the process has 
to be repeated. This is the practice with those who have some 
sense and some money. But there are thousands who have 
neither the time nor the money to spare, and they resort to pills, 
and Indian practices, and dredge themselves with cathartics, and 
specifics, till after dragging out their days in weakness and their 
nights in agony, nature gives way and they die. The wis medi- 
catriz nature, the healing power of nature herself, works all 
cures: there is a constant effort on the part of the body to regain 
its lost powers: it is shown in the swift healing of cuts and 
wounds in the healthy body of a child or adult: it is indicated 
by every inflammation and fever: and it will, when the organ 
or whole system is not too much impaired, if it be allowed fairl 
to work, bring the organ or system back to a state of health, 
without the use of any medicine at all. What then és the use of 
medicine? Properly used, it facilitates and hastens this intrinsic 
‘ recuperative process, and is of no other use whatever. 

Keeping this law in view, it is noways difficult to explain re- 
markable cures which are effected by bread pills, homeopathy, 
or any of the mild and simple practices of physicians. And when 
we add to this healing power, the wonderful effects of Faith— 
Hope—and Courage (the three best medicines), and the electrical 
action of the Imagination, even the Hohenloe miracles are easy 
of solution. 

The practice prevails much with us, of advising or allowing 
persons in ill health, especially consumptive people, to go to 
some other climate, there to seek (and not to find) what they 
have lost at home. That a change of air and of scene in some 
cases may be advisable is quite true; but that a person with 
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body weakened, and mind depressed, should be helped by going 
among strangers where he can neither have the comforts of 
home, nor the care and kindness of friends, nor the pleasant 
mental stimulus of association and habit, may certainly be 
doubted. A very considerable experience in different portions 
of this country, north, east, south, and west, convinces the writer 
that there is no climate which the inhabitants will not speak 
evil against, and justly too. The resort to its virtues by invalids 
is but another way of trying to get well without effort, to serve 
themselves, and yet not pay the price—to break the law and yet 
somehow escape its penalty. No such plans will succeed, as the 
homeless graves on a foreign shore bear witness. A man can 

et well at home, better than anywhere else. Let him adopt 

ornaro’s habits of life (modified according to his system), and 
fortifying himself with Courage and Hope, patiently ascend the 
hill which he has gone down, and he may look for health where 
he lost it. At least he will not so quickly or so certainly find it 
anywhere else. Dr. Clarke says—and how does it agree with so 
many fancies ?—“ Inflammatory diseases of the chest rank next 
in point of frequency among the diseases of winter and spring at 
Rome. Acute inflammation of the lungs appeared to me more 
rapid and more violent in its course than in England and other 
northern countries. This remark does not apply to Rome only, 
but I believe to the whole of Italy.” haute authority says, 
“Dr. Potter and myself counted upwards of seventy cases of 
confirmed consumption in the wards of one hospital at Naples.” 
—Johnson on Change of Air. 

Death too loses its terrors (physically considered) when we 
can look forward to it, as the natural and necessary termination 
of our cares and labors in this world, instead of feeling as so 
many now do, that it is suspended over their heads, liable at any 
moment to fall, and crush them, with all their hopes, plans, and 
duties, in one common destruction. A part of the feverishness 
of existence—this “ making haste,”—may possibly be laid to this 
uncertainty ; what little time there is must be made the most of; 
but would this be so if men and women (by care and attention) 
could feel that the natural term of existence here was seventy, 
eighty, or ninety years? Cornaro’s death was peaceful, and 
instances are not uncommon, where old people sink gradually 
through some years, till finally the oil of the lamp is consumed, 
and they go to their sleep as quietly as a little child. 

Those ancients whom we are apt to pity, seem to have had 
some good notions.as to the body, and its health. We find that 
the Brahmins, Egyptians, Moses, Lycurgus, Cyrus, made strict 
and stringent rules for the care and preservation of public health ; 
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most of their laws were not only wise in their generation and 
suited to their climate and circumstances, but among them there 
are many that we might do very well to copy. Whence comes 
this total neglect and indifference as to the health of the commu- 
nity? It seems that each community, as such, thinks it not only 
right in itself, but true self-interest, to provide for the education 
of its children; it is not found either right or wise to let children 
grow up in ignorance and degradation of mind. But how is it 
with the body? Does any one feel that there is anything to be 
done to prevent the education into habits of drunkenness, of the 
children of drunken parents? Does any one consider it his busi- 
ness to guard against typhus fevers by taking measures before 
hand to prevent starvation and ill-living? Does any one fear 
the stench and effluvia from filth collected in his neighborhood 
or town or city, provided he keep his own house, yard, and skin 
clean? Who takes the lead in draining bog lands from which 
arise marsh and other fevers? Who, until cholera and fever 
drive them into it, take any steps in the paths of sanitary reform 
in cities? And who continue in the good way after the panic is 
ast ? 

' Is it not time to ask whether this letting things alone ought 
not to be put a stop to, because it is not the right way, neither 
the best way? The wise must think for the foolish, and not only 
think, but act; the strong for the weak, or Christianity and 
human improvement will not move forward one inch. But let 
us take courage, inasmuch as this is slowly and surely doing, 
not by the great, and rich, and mighty, so much as by the 
sound, hearty human sympathies of the people themselves. 

The world was given to man that he should cultivate and 
subdue it; and selfishness has been the strong stimulant under 
which he has removed mountains; but it becomes necessary to 
enlighten this selfishness by benevolence, before it can fully do 
its work. “ Local miasms, from defective drainage, are,” says 
Dr. Moore, “the most pregnant causes of disease. We need 
heroes of the Herculean stamp, to cleanse, drain, and irrigate 
the world we live in; but great wisdom, as well as power, is 
required in the undertaking, for though the means are abundant 
enough, the knowledge and combination necessary to employ 
them are at present, alas! sought in vain.” Again: “ What an 
amount of poison must be floating about in ‘ that chaos of eter- 
nal smoke, hanging over London (or any city), with its ‘ volatile 
corruption’ arising from the decomposition of fifty-two thousand 
corpses annually interred within its limits. The two hundred 
onl eighteen acres in which they lie are black and greasy; the 
wells near them contain nitrates and other results of putrid 
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decay, producing a tendency to dysentery and low fever; and 
the close courts around them must have a deadly atmosphere, 
which the man from the country, with any sensibility of nerve, 
immediately perceives, and as quickly suffers from.” This is a 
strong picture, not a pleasant one to the delicate sensibilities of 
some readers ; but it seems that rose-colored sentiment, with all 
the help of art, will not heal the broken-hearted, nor bind up 
the wounds of the fallen, nor sweeten the gutters of the street. 
No one can at all estimate the amount, not only of valuable 
information, which would result from intelligent inquiry and 
examination as to the sources and remedies of diseases par- 
taking of the character of epidemics and contagions ; neither can 
any one at all foresee what improvement might result from the 
public attention being properly directed to such matters as have 
been under discussion. e reader is perhaps ready to say “it 
is easy enough to find fault, but I cannot leave my business to at- 
tend to such things. What would you have us to do?” Fortu- 
nately Dr. Stevens in a recent report has suggested the beginnin 
of the movement. He recommends the appointment of a publec 
Health Officer ! 

Should not this be done at once, by choosing one for the cor- 
— of every large town—and one or more for each State ? 

ight it not be his business to lecture through the State, to ex- 
amine into the diseases of districts, and in connection with a 

ublic board of health, make such recommendations either to 
egislatures, counties or towns, as might seem best? ‘The appoint- 
ment of such an officer would be the first step, and every man 
may do his part toward such an appointment. It is not neces- 
sary, perhaps not best, that he should be a physician of high 
standing—or of any standing; it would probably be better to 
appoint an intelligent man, whose habits of body and mind 
would lead to action. In connection too with the emigration 
boards of cities, such an officer might be invaluable, furnishing 
as he could a means of communication between them and un- 
peopled districts of country. 

e effect of bodily suffering in leading to crime, too, is 
beginning to claim general attention, and it may be a question 
whether a sanitary police might not be more efficacious than some 
of our present Dogberries, and their watches. Galen was in the 
habit of saying, “Send your criminals to me!” It is pretty well. 
known that the starvation in France more than anything else, 
led to the first violences of the French revolution of 1789, where- 
by some — property-holders not only lost money, but 
heads --indicating that it is not always safe to take care of one’s 
self alone. Captain Franklin found that his party, when suffer- 
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ing from want of food, was liable to ill-temper and fierceness 
upon the slightest provocation ; and that too, in spite of a stron 
moral tone which would at once bring them back to shame an 
penitence. “The author of Eothen, who, though anonymous, is 
evidently well-intormed, states that the fasts of the Greek Church 
produce an ill effect upon the character of the people, for the 
are carried to such an extent as to bring on febrile irritation wit 
depression of spirits, and a fierce desire for the perpetration of 
dark crimes. Hence the number of murders is greater during 
Lent than at any other time of the year—Dr. Moore.” 

But let us come to a close, with a restatement of some of the 
positions which have been taken and sustained according to the 
ability of the writer, and the limits of such an article. These 
positions are commended to the careful consideration of the 
reader. 

1. That obedience to the natural laws will ¢nswre health and 
life; disobedience is necessarily followed by sickness and prema- 
ture death. 

2. That these natural laws may be known by every one who 
will use his faculties in trying to know them, as the Creator in- 
tends he should. 

3. That parents can secure sound bodies to their children by 
attention to these natural laws before birth; and are mostly re- 
sponsible for their health during childhood. 

4. That physical beauty may be secured by attention to these 
natural laws. 

5. That disobedience to these laws results in idiocy and in- 
sanity, in addition to other ills. 

6. That physical education should precede mental. 

7. That girls are in more danger than boys from the want of 
physical education. 

8. That occupation, requiring activity of soul and body, is 
necessary to sanity. 

9. That excess of it leads to disorder. 

10. That medicine in itself works no cures. 

11. That public health-officers would relieve the police-ofticers, 
and assist the clergyman and philanthropist. 

It may be expected that a few words should be said as to the 
two new books which stand at the head of our list. The second 
one is best adapted to popular use for its information and care- 
fulness. A sentimental religious strain runs through the first, 
which would please some =n displease others, but the books are 
valuable for the purpose which they have in hand, which cannot 
be said of all books. The other works quoted are sufficiently 
well known. 
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Arr. VI.—BROWN, ON THE FIRST EPISTLE 
OF PETER. 


Expository Discourses on the First Epistle of the Apostle Peter. 
y Joun Brown, D.D., Senior Minister of the United Presby- 
terian Congregation, Broughton Place, Edinburgh, and Pro- 
fessor of Exegetical Theology to the United Presbyterian 
Church. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 285 “Broad- 
way. 8vo. pp. 800. 


Tur first epistle of Peter is one of the choicest books of the 
New Testament. It is not characteristically discursive as are the 
epistles of Paul, nor meditative as are those of John, nor ethical 
as is the epistle of James, but it is instructive, devotional and 
practical all in one. It presents the great facts of the Christian 
faith, in statements singularly compact, forcible and full of mean- 
ing. It kindles the feelings by the very force and interest of the 
truths which it utters, accomplishing by a word or a hint what 
might be expanded and repeated, in a variety of forms. It 
draws from these truths, the most important practical duties, by 
natural and conclusive inferences without the formality of deduc- 
tion. The manner of the writer, so far as it is peculiar, arises 
preeminently from his felicity in condensing into striking state- 
ments, truths which furnish their own evidence from the manner 
and form in which they are uttered. There is no single book of 
the New Testament which within the same extent contains more, 
perhaps none which contains so much, of the Christian system 
of doctrine and of duty, as this epistle of five chapters. For the 
reasons which we have given, it Ses always been a favorite book 
for public exposition oa private reading. No book is more fre- 
quently opened for familiar remarks in the lecture-room ; none 
is more fruitful of meditation in the closet. 

Of all the commentaries upon this favorite epistle, that which 
stands highest in the estimation of the church, is the commentary 
of Archbishop Leighton.—“ Next to the inspired Scripture,” 
says Coleridge, “ yea, and as the vibration of that once struck 
hour remaining on the air, stands Leighton’s Commentary on the 
first epistle of Peter.” Dr. Doddrige, his editor, calls Leighton 
“this great adept in true Christianity,” and speaks with enthusi- 
asm of “ the delight and edification which he had found in the 
writings of this wonderful man.” Dr. Henry Miles, a corre- 
y aa of Doddridge, says with truth: “There is a spirit in 

rchbishop Leighton I never met with in any human writings ; 
nor can I read many lines in them without being movel* 
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Leighton is always just in thought, generally correct and even 
felicitous in his exposition of the meaning of the apostle, but 
always felicitous in the exposition of practical Christianity. His 
style is uncommonly pure and correct for its time. It often rises 
into passages of exquisite beauty, and is studded with images 
which are strikingly appropriate, and satisfy the mind with serene 
and delightful associations. The occasional formality of expres- 
sion suits well with the authority of one speaking with the posi- 
tiveness suited to a long experience of the power of the gospel. 
The dash of quaintness gives variety and freshness to that sweet- 
ness and melody, which otherwise might cloy and tire. The 
mystic vein to which the author was inclined by his natural tem- 

rament and a long life of sorrow, differs as widely from the 
orced and second-hand imitations which obtrude themselves 
upon the public in these days, as the fragrance that loads the at- 
mosphere of a breezy day in June differs from the stifling and 
sickening odor that is emitted from a conservatory of plucked 
and fading flowers. 

It may naturally be asked, If Leighton is so good, what occa- 
sion, or room even, is there for another exposition? Surely all 
attempts to rival Leighton must be vain. Thisistrue. Leighton 
cannot be rivaled or equaled upon his own ground. But he 
has not occupied the whole ground. We have now ample means 
by which to elicit the exact meaning of the sacred text. The 
truths of Christianity must now be brought to face the antagonist 
opinions that are peculiar to our times. The duties that the gos- 
we enjoins, though the same in principle, and similar in their 
eading features, need to be illustrated with reference to new 
conditions of society, and to be enforced against mighty systems 
of error, that, in the name of Christian reform, overturn the 
foundations of Christian ethics, and abjure the very spirit of 
Christ. Besides, Leighton is not sufficiently close and specific 
in unfolding the truths and duties of his text to meet the wants 
of those in every generation who look to an exposition, not only 
for principles but for their particular applications. 

The exposition before us is evidently the work of a superior 
man and an industrious scholar. The author had at his com- 
mand the most important appliances which the Latin, English, 
and French commentaries could furnish, and the aid of a trans- 
lation from the German work of Steiger. It is obvious that he 
has made diligent use of these helps, and what is of more con- 
sequence, that he has sagacity and good sense in seizing upon the 
meaning of his author, and the power of stating that meaning 
in condensed and felicitous language of hisown. This last pecu- 
liarity is rare. To understand an author, even to the incer 
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shades of meaning, and the delicate turns of expression, is one 
thing; to translate that meaning into brief, striking expressions, 
doing entire justice to the author, and meeting the wants of the 
reader, is an art of more difficult attainment. The translation 
of the epistle which is prefixed to the exposition, is a decisive 
proof, that Dr. Brown has no common skill in this important 
requisite to the successful expounder of the Scriptures. Such 
translations often obscure, or weaken, or degrade the sense. 
This translation makes the meaning more clear, and though we 
miss, as we always must, the familiar words that have been con- 
secrated in our minds by their inherent strength, and by long 
association, yet we are not repelled by the want of force or dig- 
nity in the words which are used in their place. 

The commentary was originally delivered in the form of expo- 
sitory discourses to the author’s congregation. It has been recast 
however, though it retains many marks of the use to which it was 
originally applied. The text: is broken into passages of a few 
verses each, such as would naturally be selected for the theme of 
a single discourse. Minuter points of criticism are disposed of 
in separate notes at the oa of each discourse, while topics 
of graver difficulty are the subjects of a more extended discus- 
sion. 

The exposition as a whole we regard as successful, and the 
book though very large is very readable. We do not mean by 
this that it is readable because it contains matter on every page 
which is good yet commonplace, nor that it is true yet trivial : 
nor do we intend that it is warm-hearted yet weak, nor that it is in- 
genious yet rambling, nor that it is imaginative yet running wild 
into a tangle of conceits ; but that it is the product of a man of 
strong sense and superior scholarship, who has applied himself 
with earnestness to the work of finding out the meaning of his 
text and of communicating that meaning by extended and 
forcible illustrations. We mean, also, that the author in a good 
degree gives to his discussions, unity, freshness and point, qua- 
lities in which preachers, and especially expository preachers, are 
so often deficient. We think it a very great objection to the 
work, that it is so large. It would be far more useful, were it 
much shorter, and it might have been shorter, had the author 
sought to make it so. There are more pages than there ought 
to be, in which the author indulges in remarks which by the 
force of reiteration become meaningless commonplaces. ere 
are others, in which passages from the Scriptures are quoted, 
rather for their remote pertinency than for their close-fitting ap- 
plication. The style is now and then dragging, or schleppend as 
the Germans phrase it, which term is more expressive than its 
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English rendering, we suppose, because the Germans have them- 
selves furnished such numerous and wearisome illustrations of 
its import. Notwithstanding these defects, the work stands out 
from the mass of works of the kind, with marks of decided su- 
periority. 

The matter of the exposition is in general correct. The author 
is a moderate but decided Calvinist, who is by no means confined 
to the set phrases, certain of which he freely uses, betraying a 
Scottish rather than an American origin. But he does not sink 
the interpreter in the divine. He has the honesty to give the 
meaning of the text, as he understands it, and not as the West- 
minster divines have referred to it. He does not care to prove elec- 
tion by a text which does not prove it, merely because the catechism 
has referred to this as one of its proofs. He scorns the dishonesty 
of causing his battery of proof texts to appear the more formidable 
by making it bristle with the muzzles of sundry spiked cannon. 

e interpreter is, however, not wholly independent of the divine, 
and we notice several instances, in which the exposition of the 
text and the doctrine which it contains, suffers not a little from 
the attempt to find in the text, all the meaning which has been 
ae there, by an artificial system of theology. For a Scotchman 

owever, the author is very moderate in these failings; yet we 
wish they were not present. 

In the enforcement of practical duties, Dr. Brown is very suc- 
cessful. In discoursing of the duties of husbands and wives, of 
masters and servants, &c., his principles are sound, and the ap- 

lication of them is faithful and useful in the highest degree. 
ese discussions are very extended, and they recommend this 
volume as a valuable book for the use of Christian families. 
In respect to ecclesiastical polity he is decidedly Presbyterian, 
though he does not so much discuss the scriptural authority of 
“the eldership” as enlarge upon the duties which the office in- 
volves. The wise suggestions which are made in this connection 
can be readily transferred to church officers of another name, 
and the duties of the flock which are enlarged upon, will be felt 
to be due to pastors as well as to the session. 

While, for the reasons suggested, we recommend this book as 
valuable for the use of lay and clerical readers, it may be of 
especial service to clergymen as furnishing the example and en- 
forcing the duty of “expository preaching.” It was principally 
for the sake of offering a few suggestions on this subject that we 
placed this volume at the head of this paper. We do not know 
the work, which is on the whole a better example of what this 
kind of preaching ought to be, and of what it may be made to 
be by needful effort. Though by no means a perfect or even a 
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safe model, it demonstrates the fact, that this kind of preaching 
can be as interesting as any other. It proves, also, that in sev- 
eral particulars it is far superior. 

e are well aware that the very phrase “ expository preach- 
ing,” will, with many of our readers, awaken feelings of displea- 
sure and disgust. Our clerical brethren will be reminded of 
sundry abortive efforts at expounding the Scriptures, which were 
attempted as make-shifts in cases of extreme necessity, or at best 
of irregular and rambling remarks, which have consumed the 
half hour at a weekly lecture. Our friends of the laity will recall 
certain dry and tedious statistical enumerations, or uninteresting 
historical particulars, or loose-jointed discoursings, which have 
strangely contrasted with the compact argument, the eloquent 
description, the impassioned appeal, the earnest expostulation, 
and above all the finished oration, which they are accustomed to 
call “a fine sermon.” This method of preaching has, so far as 
we know, rarely been practiced in the pulpits of New England, 
nor in those in which New England sympathies and the New 
England theology have predominated. <A strong and deter- 
mined dislike to it prevails among most of the churches of New 
England and those planted by the New England stock. 

he other churches of this country are more or less accustomed 
to this kind of preaching. The Presbyterian churches of Scot- 
land expect the morning lecture, as regularly as they do the 
evening sermon, and the habit of following the exposition with 
the open Bible, strikes an American as a pleasant peculiarity. 
The Dissenting churches of England tolerate it also, and a course 
of expository sermons from the pulpit is not unusual. 

We believe, however, that in regard to this subject, the preju- 
dices of some of the New Englanders are beginning to relax, and 
that fashion shows signs of change. It is with the hope of 
— the change onward and making it safe and salutary, 
that we venture the following suggestions in regard to the 
requisites and the advantages of successful exposition. 

An expository discourse must possess unity of subject and 
unity of method. One of the most fatal objections to this kind 
of discourse from the pulpit is, that an extended passage pre- 
sents more than one topic, and embodies a great number of 
thoughts, each one of which is equally prominent with every 
other, and all in the preacher’s view must necessarily receive 
equal attention. The preacher selects his passage, and begin- 
ning at the first phrase, takes each regularly in its turn, and 
marches on with even step till he comes to the last, treating each 
proposition, allusion and appeal as of equal importance; and, re- 
gardless of the fact that they are all related to a single theme, 
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from which they radiate and to which they should be referred, 
he strikes them all apart, and treats them as independent items 
of an account book. It is no wonder that the hearer is distract- 
ed and confused, and that the preacher is disappointed at efforts 
30 disjoined as these. But the expounder labors under no such 
necessity as this. By far the greater portion of the passages 
which are appropriate for his purpose, are pervaded by a real 
and striking unity of theme. This theme gives character and 
meaning to the several a of the selection, as they serve to 
prove, to illustrate, and to enforce the leading thought. The 
writers of the sacred volume did not write without method, nor did 
they usually drop single and disconnected sentences, like a 
pearls, but they bound their thoughts together by the ordinary 
relations. We see not why the arguments which they use may 
not be treated by the preacher as arguments in their relation to 
the truths which they prove, as well as the arguments which he 
himself selects from his own suggestion to defend or enforce the 
topic which he has taken as the theme of a sacred essay or 
oration. If these arguments need to be expanded or confirmed, 
let this be done freely and at length. If other parts of the pas- 
sage do not consist of thoughts for confirmation, but rather of 
those which illustrate, enliven, or enforce its drift, let them be 
treated as less important, one being disposed of by a single re- 
mark, and another receiving more ample illustration; but all 
these passing notices should be held in subservience to the lead- 
ing thought, and the attention of preacher and hearer should be 
continually brought back to the fact or truth on which the several 
parts are strung. It may happen, indeed, that two or more 
truths of equal value may occur within the passage chosen, and 
that the passage cannot be broken in twain; but in such a case, 
the preacher is under no stern law of necessity, obliging him to 
give an equal notice to each. The one may be selected as the 
theme for the time, and a passing notice may be given to the 
other, just sufficient to explain its place in the passage, and to do 
justice to the mind of the writer. Unity of theme is absolutely 
essential, and the theme must be distinctly stated at the outset, 
and brought home repeatedly to the attention of the hearer. 
This being done, it is not essential that the formal division and 
the symmetrical arrangement of an ordinary sermon should be 
strictly observed ; on the other hand, the beauty and grace of an 
exposition arises from the fact, that the preacher in a measure 
yields himself to the thoughts of the sacred writer, and seeks by 
every means in his power to reproduce the workings of his mind 
in their original freshness and force. Hence, his laws of method, 
though real, are less rigid ; his notions of unity, though severely 
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strict, are realized by a different arrangement. In sustaining 
this unity of theme, we acknowledge great skill is required, and 
some experience. Above all, a truly philosophical training, and 
habits severely logical, are of service, while all the resources of a 
liberal culture, and extended reading, and wide experience, will 
be placed under requisition, to bring out and render striking the 
course of thought. But this unity must be secured at any cost 
of labor and illustration. If this is sacrificed, everything is lost, 
and all the common objections against this mode of preaching 
hold good. To secure this unity may involve much labor, espe- 
cially to an unpracticed hand. From this new and peculiar labor 
many preachers shrink. They have not sufficient resolution to 
encounter the new demand, or they fail in courage to bring 
themselves before their hearers in a new kind of effort, and so 
they prefer the old and beaten way of regular sermonizing. 
Expository preaching should be eminently historical. By his- 
torical preaching, we do not mean preaching that is drily and 
minutely accurate in respect to names and dates—to dimensions 
and distances—to geography and chronology. Accuracy in re- 
spect to all these points is indeed essential to the preacher, and 
often valuable to the hearer, but an expenditure of strength 
upon them in the pulpit or the occupation of time with them, is 
always ill-advised. The historical exposition of the Scriptures 
recognizes the fact, that the several parts of the Scriptures were 
written at different times, and by different men. It aims to at- 
tain true and vivid conceptions of the times in which the books 
were written, and of the men to whom they were addressed, that 
it may have just conceptions of what was intended by the writers, 
under the circumstances in which they wrote. After gaining 
these conceptions, truly and vividly for himself, the preacher 
must seek actually to impart them to others. This is often a dif- 
ficult task. For the knowledge offered is often that in which 
the hearers have little interest, until it is forced upon them, and 
it sometimes shocks their prejudices and disturbs their super- 
stitious idolatry for the false and exaggerated associations which 
have clustered about the word. To the attainment of this knowl- 
edge, the preacher is bound to summon all his energies. He is 
bound to > this for his own sake ; for otherwise, how can he in- 
terpret the word at all, as an enlightened Christian teacher ought 
todo? What can be said of the intelligence, what even of the 
honesty of that man who is set to be the guiding light of other 
minds, who does not earnestly strive to Aerie om. the Scrip- 
tures as they were understood by those for whom and to whom 
they were given at first? Te is bound to do this for the sake of 
his hearers, who may be trained to look at the Scriptures not 
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merely as containing a system of consistent truths and a series of 
startling facts, but who may regard these truths with somewhat 
of the same interest with which they were clothed, when they first 
broke upon the mind of man, and may understand the facts as 
real al actual occurrences, just as those regarded them before 
whose startled senses Lazarus was raised, or the dumb man 
spoke, or the voice thundered from the cloud. 

To make our meaning apparent, an example or two will suf- 
fice. Let us take the animated exclamation into which the apos- 
tle breaks forth: “ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who, according to his abundant mercies, hath be- 
gotten us again into a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead.” The systematic divine, in his eager hunt 
after proof texts, finds here a decisive and unequivocal statement 
of the doctrine of regeneration by the Spirit, one of “ the fruits ” 
of which, as laid down in the catechism, is “hope.” The resur- 
rection of Christ he dimly recognizes as an event which was con- 
nected with the promise of the Spirit. The dry and formal exe- 
gete gives greater prominence to the resurrection, and huddles 
together the parallel texts that recognize this event as most im- 
— inasmuch as by it the risen Jesus was declared to be the 
Son of God with power, and was prepared to reign as mediatorial 
King. But the impressions which he gives are vague and tech- 
nical, and the interpretation has more to do with the dry and 
thorny subtleties of scholastic divinity, than with the vivid illus- 
tration of an actual occurrence, on the theater of the world’s real 
history, which flashed a new brightness from the world that lies 
beyond the tomb, and “brought life and immortality to light.” 
The historical expositor of this passage conceives distinctly, and 
strikingly sets forth, the thoughts and feelings of the world, be- 
fore Christ lived and died, in respect to the life beyond. He 
takes his hearers backward because he himself has been there, to 
a group of devout Jews as they sit in mourning about the corpse 
of a deceased friend, or as they hide it forever behind the door of 
the tomb. He does justice to the reality of their hope concern- 
ing the continued existence of the spirit, that still lived with God. 
He does justice also to their dark and dim groping into the in- 
visible, and their earnest longings after some tidings from behind 
the dismal curtain. He makes his hearers feel that these were 
the real thoughts and feelings, the actual expectations and mis- 
givings of the wisest and best of the praying men and women 
who “ waited for the consolation of Israel.” He then introduces 
Jesus upon the scene. He paints the most wonderful being that 
ever lived among men, his life, his teachings, his words, his 
deeds. He describes his death, and how the hearts of his dis- 
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ciples died when he was taken down from the cross and laid in 
the sepulcher. He paints the rising, not in its material accom- 

animents, nor in the shock which it occasioned to the astonished 
— and the bitterly hating Jew, but in “the lively hope” 
which it awakened in the breasts of believing disciples who had 
seen all this, and in the hearts of the multitudes who heard the 
story from those who with their own eyes had seen Jesus “ dead,” 
and had afterwards seen him “ risen.” 

After all this “historic ” exposition has been given, the teacher 
is prepared to show how the exultant Peter could break out into 
the exclamation, “ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and how with him the jubilant disciples could 
unite in the same triumphant song. He can show how they 
were literally “ begotten again,” by means of a hope that was 
indeed life-giving—a hope literally enlivened by the wonderful 
fact, that had occurred in their own times, and of which not a 
few living men could tell. 

We dwell for a moment on another passage: “ Whom having 
not seen ye love, and in whom though now ye see him not, yet 
believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
What an immense advantage 1s gained by the interpreter who can 
do historic justice to this truth, by a reference to the times when it 
was uttered, and the meaning which it had in those times! The 
drily doctrinal preacher takes occasion from it for a very unlovely 
disquisition on the reason why Christ is lovely to the believing. 
The dull commentator quotes passages to which his reference 
bible directs him, or which his concordance furnishes to his hand, 
or perhaps plunges into a verbal disquisition respecting the 
meaning of “ believing” or “ full of glory,” according to the usus 
loquendi in the Hebrew or the Greek. But the real, that is, the 
historic interpreter, pictures to his hearers the aged yet ardent 
apostle urging the duty of steadfastness upon a company of dis- 
ciples who were every day tempted to apostasy. He shows 
them how it may well be supposed, that the reply would come to 
their very lips, “if we had seen him as you have done, we too 
could believe and love.” He dwells upon the advantage which 
“the eyewitnesses of his glory” were supposed to possess above 
all others, how fhey were envied by the believers of another gen- 
eration, how eager were the inquiries of these last, in respect to 
the minute particulars concerning the words and the appearance 
of the living Jesus. He shows that it was to such persons that 
the words were first addressed, and that the truth of these was 
doubtless often enforced by the blessing which Peter remem- 
bered to have heard his master pronounce upon his followers 
through all times, who “have not seen but yet have believed.” 
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In this way and in this way alone, can the historic sense of the 
words be developed. 

We anticipate here the objection as possible, that the logical 

assages of the New Testament neither require nor admit of this 
historic interest, which is appropriate to the narrative and horta- 
tory portions. An argument, it is said, is the same for all gen- 
erations. It is addressed to the intellect, which in all ages and 
under all circumstances is convinced by the same principles. To 
understand and feel the force of the Pauline discussions, it is not 
at all necessary that we know the circumstances under which 
they were written and the men whom they were designed to 
convince. We reply that the fact is precisely the opposite. To 
measure the force of an argument, to understand its meaning and 
to feel its appropriateness, it is absolutely necessary that we know 
the modes of thought, the objections, the prejudices, the know]- 
edge or the ignorance of the men whom the argument was de- 
signed to convince. Though the reasoning, simply as reasoning, 
may be stated in a form which shall be the same for every age, 
yet it is often true that we cannot conceive what the reasoning is, 
without knowing the position which the author designs to carry 
in the minds of his audience. Besides what is called an argu- 
ment does not consist of one or many syllogisms. It embodies 
allusions which have no force except to the original audiences, 
arguments to those men which wand be arguments to no other 
men, arguments from their concessions which the concessions of 
none others would permit to be drawn; in short, an assemblage 
of considerations which are arranged and combined for the one 
original purpose, and which the reasoner framed with an eye to a 
single set of men. To know the first audience to whom these 
arguments were addressed is of indispensable importance, that 
we may do justice to these arguments. To be able to acquaint 
our hearers with them is of equal consequence. Especially is 
this necessary, in order to understand arguments like those of the 
New Testament, and modes of reasoning that would pass current 
only with Jews. For lack of interpreting these arguments by 
the light of history, the reasonings of Paul, the acute dialec- 
tician of inspiration, have seemed confused and inconclusive, and 
have even been pronounced weak and unworthy. The Epistles 
to the Romans and to the Hebrews can neither be understood 
nor explained, without vivid historical conceptions, faithful his- 
torical research, and successful historical painting. 

Expository preaching should also be practical. This observa- 
tion may seem to be obvious and commonplace, and yet there is 
especial need that it should be made in this connection. As 
doctrinal preaching easily runs into a shadow-fight of abstraction, 
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so expository preaching may readily = into a picturing of the 
past in which the — shall withdraw the attention from the 
object represented. ere is need therefore of special pains- 
taking, that the interest of the preacher be not exhausted upon 
the mere scenery of the transactions which he depicts, and that 
his energy be not expended upon ingenious attempts to conceive 
and set forth the thoughts and feelings of the persons who took 
art in these transactions. He must have a sound theology and 
a Christian heart, to recognize in these events analogies to those 
of his own times, and to apply the workings of the minds of men 
in other times to the condition of his own hearers. He must not 
be so careful to separate “the transient” from “the permanent” 
in Christianity, as he is concerned to impress “ the permanent” 
upon those for whose souls he watches, as one who must give 
account. In all the workings of his earnest desire to master and 
set forth the contents of the sacred volume, there must be seen 
to beat the strong and over-mastering purpose to bring home the 
earnest truth to the feelings and actions of his flock. It is a good 
rule, therefore, to let no }_ sant consist of a simple exposition 
of the word. Such an exposition, however ingenious and de- 
lightful, can never satisfy the judgment nor the conscience of 
the faithful and earnest preacher. Nor will he be content with 
drawing out the lessons of duty in incidental reflections and 
po remarks. For the purposes of unity and of usefulness, 
e will draw out these lessons into distinct and strongly uttered 
truths, one or more of which shall be the remembered lesson of 
the hour, and shall recur to the hearer as often as he shall read 
the passage in question. If the lessons are numerous, the atten- 
tion will be distracted, and the impression from each will be 
faint. If they are not enforced as the main subject to which the 
exposition has been all the while directed, and in which it ter- 
minates, the discourse will fail of a well defined, practical im- 
ression. Such an impression all the uses of ame see require. 
o fail in this, is to fail in everything; and the preacher who 
contents himself with anything short of powerful and distinct 
lessons of duty, abuses his trust. We believe that the strongest 
objections to this kind of Ps on the part of preachers and 
their hearers are founded in the secret persuasion, that it does 
not admit of ready application to the life, and of earnest calls to 
duty. As itis too generally practiced, it is open to this objec- 
tion. And nothing but a demonstration of the contrary, by 
actual examples of an earnest enforcement of duty, can remove 
such objections, and vindicate its high capacities for usefulness. 
The advantages of this kind of preaching are various. It is at- 
tended with this preeminent and peculiar use to the hearer, that 
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if successfully conducted, it invests the Scriptures with interest 
and dignity. No impression is more common than the real but 
unacknowledged conviction, that the Scriptures are a dry and 
unattractive volume. Intelligent and well educated hearers, by 
thousands, who respect the Bible as divine, and revere its coun- 
sels and warnings, conceive of it only as the mysterious revela- 
tion of God, or the wise counselor of duty with which they 
ought indeed to have a moral and religious sympathy, but in 
which they do not imagine it possible, that they can have a high 
intellectual interest. In vain do they strive to penetrate the 
stiff incrustations that have gathered over its living pages—the 
slow but stifling deposits, from years of childish familiarity, and 
years of later indifference or aversion. The mind is applied with 
new and repeated efforts to the work of reading it as other 
books are read, and of understanding it as other books are under- 
stood, butin vain. Early associations, strong dislike, and often a 
mistaken reverence unite to disappoint such efforts, and even to 
baffle endeavors that are in a measure earnest and persevering. 
It is not quite fair to solve all these difficulties, by ascribing them 
to a deficiency in moral sympathy, or to the want of spiritual 
discernment. Let it be granted that much is to be ascribed to 
this cause, still it remains true that the Bible, so far as it is fitted 
to interest the intellect, may be understood far better than it is. 
Especially may those portions of it be understood, which inter- 
mingle with the courses of human history, which touch human 
sympathies, and which unfold the a of the strongest and 
most commanding springs of action. The Scriptures present 
some of the most stirring arguments which can be addressed to 
the human intellect. They record and explain the most wonder- 
ful and sudden changes in human opinion and in human charac- 
ter, which the world has ever witnessed. They show the causes 
of these changes in striking events claimed and believed to be 
supernatural, in beld and fervent declarations of those who pro- 
fessed to have beheld these events, in their meek attestation of 
this belief by the martyrdom of blood and fire ; and in the more 
wonderful attestation of a new style of character, a new phase of 
human nature, of love given in return for hatred—of blessing re- 
turned for cursing—and of malignant and unprovoked wrong 
freely forgiven. All these events and these exhibitions of charac- 
ter, though spiritual in their causes, are human in their results, 
and as such are interesting to any intellect that is not passionate- 
ly wicked, or stupidly debased. This human side of the Bible 
and especially of all that is history in the Bible—and in our 
view, the whole of the New Testament is nothing but history— 
may be expanded by a skillful hand, and developed by an active 
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intellect. Nor is cy required for this work. The simple de- 
sire to comprehend the facts of the Bible for one’s own satisfac- 
tion, with the appliances that are within the reach of every 
student, will do much to awaken the human interest in the 
Scriptures, which we deem so important. 
If this kind of interest can be excited in the minds of intelli- 
ent hearers, it will secure their respect for the Scriptures. The 
Sesiptenes cannot be despised, if they are shown to record 
events and opinions of so wonderful a character. The intellec- 
tual excitement and profit that is given by a true exposition of 
their contents, will secure them forever from contempt, their 
themes as intellectual themes from associations of weakness, and 
the preacher from the condemnation of narrow-mindedness. 
If the intellect is excited, the heart will be likely to be reached. 
If the contents of the Scriptures detain and arouse the attention, 
from their relations cf interest to the intellect, the conscience 
will find it difficult to slumber, reflection will suggest a personal 
concern in matters so absorbing, and the man will be. forced to 
think, and feel, and obey. 

Another advantage is found in the fact, that the instructions 
received are attached to the book that is oftenest in the hands of the 
hearer. An argument on a point of doctrine, however clear and 
conclusive, though it may satisfy the mind and put every doubt 
to flight, is rarely retained distinctly inthe memory. <A splendid 
sermon passes from the mind as quickly as the gaudy and fan- 
tastic groupings of the kaleidoscope, leaving often no trace of its 
presence except the most — and unintelligent sentiment of 
admiration. But a successful exposition is forever after attached 
to the passage which it explained or enlivened, and whenever 
that passage meets the eye or the ear, it will recall the exposi- 
tion. Nay, it will be invested with an interest which no other 
part of the Scriptures can possibly possess. Permanent impres- 
sions are those for which the preacher longs most ardently. He 
desires that what he says shouid be remembered, and bring forth 
fruit after he shall have gone. He is chagrined when he learns 
that a sermon is not heeded, or if attended to for the moment, 
cannot be recalled even in the order or outline of thought, on 
which he labored so earnestly. What a personal satisfaction and 
an encouragement lie in the fact, that the book which his Chris- 
tian hearers oftenest read, may, by his exposition of its contents, 
be made the very book which shall remind them the most fre- 
quently of his instructions ; that, as they turn over its pages, each 
page shall reveal some passage that is brightened by the light 
which he has cast upon it, and be loaded with the new meanin 
with which he enriched it ; so that even the book which brings 
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up the thought of God to the hearer, shall also call up the 
thoughts of their spiritual guide. Aspirations of this sort are 
not selfish nor sinful; they stimulate the pastor to secure to 
himself the purest of earthly joys, and the brightest of earthly 
crowns, the affectionate remembrance of a people who have loved 
him for his ministrations. Whether, therefore, the preacher de- 
sires that he himself or his instructions should be remembered, 
he cannot do it more effectually than by connecting his instruc- 
tions with the word which every day meets the eye. 
= preaching is valuable to the preacher himself, as it 
requires and secures a generous and various culture of his pow- 
ers. To understand and successfully to explain the Scriptures, 
as the aids of modern exegesis and the light of modern science 
enable us to understand them, tasks all the powers of the best 
trained and most richly furnished mind. The preacher must in- 
terpret poetry, eloquence, argument, and appeal. Not only 
must he be able to draw a correct meaning from this variety of 
language, but he must also be able to comprehend the men of 
another generation, to enter into their thoughts and feelings, and 
to understand the meaning of their words. Not only must he 
understand all this for himself, but he must justify and enforce 
it for others who are not learned and philosophic men, but who 
can be made to know and appreciate the results of learning and 
philosophy. The lessons of duty and devotion of the sacred 
record must be urged upon the conscience and heart by earnest 
appeal, and in a united and single impression. 
1e making of sermons, though it may involve a liberal 
range of thought, too often limits and narrows the mind. The 
_— of doctrine once received and the = of appeal and 
illustration once adopted, the preacher too often makes one ser- 
mon very like another. He reexpresses the language of his texts 
in formule of a phraseology. He evelops his sub- 
ject after the same method, and he concludes the whole with the 
same style of ay seme The exercise of writing sermons is so 
laborious, and the demand for sermons is so frequent and steady, 
that the mind being forced by an unnatural pressure, and fagged 
by a constant exhaustion, lays hold of the thoughts nearest at 
hand, and falls into trains of argument and illustration that are fa- 
miliar. Little time is taken for generous study, because generous 
study is not absolutely necessary. A large portion of every audi- 
ence, if they find little to startle or interest them in the recurrence 
of thoughts and words and methods that are familiar, find little to 
offend them. Ifthe preacher takes a liberty of manner or speech 
that is unusual, he shrinks from the look of wonder, or the rustle 
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that indicates dislike, and so falls back into the dull round of 
listless monotony. 

Against these tendencies to a narrow range of study, the 

reacher is bound to secure himself by every possible precaution. 
he most effectual security is that which grows out of the way 
in which one’s profession itself is prosecuted. Preparation for 
the pulpit should itself be made to involve the widest circle of 
studies, and the most liberal education of the faculties. That 
such a course of study and training may make itself felt in ex- 
pository preaching, nay, that it is required by it, is obvious from 
the considerations already noticed. Another way in whieh ex- 
position favors this result, is seen in the fact, that a course of ex- 
position upon almost any book of the New Testament involves a 
wider range of subjects than are handled in ordinary preaching. 

The preacher is brought to consider them by the progress of 
his exposition. He cannot evade them, and he is forced to treat 
them thoroughly. Many a preacher who has committed himself 
to the task of expounding a single book, has been surprised at 
the novel subjects which he has been forced to discuss, the new 
efforts of thought to which he has been summoned, the special 
researches which have been required, and the conscious advan- 
tages which have been the consequence. We speak the experi- 
ence of many, we are confident, when we assert that such exer- 
cises have been more profitable to themselves than any of their 
other efforts for the pulpit. 

The greater freedom of handling which is admissible in the 
treatment of expository themes, the greater liberty of discourse 
and of illustration, the more familiar tone which 1s not only al- 
lowed but required, are all favorable to personal improvement. 
The liability to fail is greater, we admit, but this itself is a stim- 
ulus to effort. Success in such attempts — confidence to re- 
peat them. The preacher finds that preaching admits of greater 
variety than he has allowed himself, and that the wider his reach 
of thought and the more familiar his dealing with his subject and 
with his hearers, the greater is the satisfaction which he gives if he 
retains his respect for his hearers, his theme, the sacredness of 
the pulpit, and for himself. From the experience of these ad- 
vantages he gains a higher estimate of the resources of his pro- 
fession. His weekly preparations are pursued with a new inter- 
est, and he carries through life a wakeful mind that is rather 
liberalized than saneenall by his professional studies. 

We hardly need advert to the fact, that the preaching which 
most instructs and improves the intellect of the preacher, will be 
likely to improve the intellect of his hearers. A sermon is not, 
or ought not to be, a mere moral or religious homily. It ought 
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to be also an instructive lecture, imparting new information, re- 
viewing that which is already known, starting new trains of 
thought, and inducing new habits of reflection. Preaching, to be 
useful, on the largest scale and with a permanent influence, must 
excite and satisfy the intellect, not after a vulgar and fashionable 
sort, by setting the crowd agape, by affectations and caprice, but 
by stirring the mind with earnest argument, and enriching it 
with new principles and new applications of principles. We 
have shown how the Scriptures are fitted to be the food of the 
intellect, and what means of interest they present to the preacher 
who will draw them out for the use of his hearers. He then who 
will bring out their various wealth and accompany this wealth by 
the earnest and quickening action of his own excited intellect, 
cannot but benefit his hearers. His preaching will be a constant 
and generous education of their minds as well as a discipline of 
tale honte. His preaching will be regarded with a constantly 
increasing interest, and the effect will be seen in a people eager 
for information and enlightened in respect to all those great 
questions, concerning which man most needs te be well in- 
structed. 

Expository preaching is demanded by the errors peculiar to 
our times. These errors are summed up in a prevailing dises- 
teem for the value and the authority of the Scriptures. By a 
large and increasing class of men of eager and active minds, the 
reality of a supernatural revelation is rejected. Industrious and 
insidious efforts are made to extend these opinions. They are 
boldly avowed, as if the whole contest was to be carried by the 
very force of audacity. They are insinuated by the most subtle 
and fascinating devices of ingenious craft. They are diffused 
through attractive books and more attractive lectures. Not only 
is the supernatural authority of the Scriptures rejected or thrust 
aside, but those who profess to receive it treat this authority with 
little practical deference ; on the one hand, breaking down the 
Scriptures by loads of meaning which they will not bear, or on 
the other, weakening them to utter inanition, by taking from 
them all positive import, and even the possibility of possessin 
any import at all. Objections against their historic truth a 
consistency are confidently asserted and rarely answered. It is 
taken for granted that their truths, if they declare any, are at 
war with the intellect and science of the day, and that the culti- 
vated intellect of the times has far outrun their teachings, in re- 
spect both to the sciences of nature, and the science of morals, 
so that the Scriptures are now in a fair way to be voted down at 
scientific conventions and in political cabals. There is no use in 
disguising this state of things. Every preacher who will conde- 
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scend to acquaint himself with the actual judgments of many in 
the community in which he lives, and even of many in his own 
flock, will find that this indefinite or completed infidelity in re- 
spect to the authority or the import of the Bible, ucla more 
widely than he has been aware. There is but one way to stem 
this current of evil. The Scriptures must be vindicated from 
the pulpit and in the pulpit, by using them freely and expound- 
ing them intelligently, with reference too, to the subtle or open 
unbelief which we have described. Doctrinal preaching will not 
meet this difficulty, for what hold can the most convincing array 
of proof texts have upon that person who rejects, or half believes 
the authority of the book from whence they are drawn. Fine 
preaching, as it is called, gratifies the taste, amuses the fancy, and 
confirms the unbelieverin the conviction thatthe preacher regards 
the Bible with as little respect as he does himself. For, he rea- 
sons shortly but surely, if he reverenced the book, he would 

reach it more, and himself less, frequently. The mystic vein 
is respected for its good intentions, its amicable spirit and its 
cultivation of the religious nature, but it cannot command the 
respect, nor control the conscience, that needs to be warned and 
overawed by the awful facts which it cannot deny, and by the 
stern realism of an angry God who has spoken to sinning man. 
Nothing will so effectually vindicate the Bible, as the intelligent 
use of the Bible by the preacher, who shows that he understands 
its import and the relations of its import to the history of the 
~ as well as to the doubts of the present time. We shall not 

e understood to say, that questions of learned interpretation, or 
— of scientific exegesis, are to be brought into the pulpit, 
that the mythic theory and the various schemes of inspiration 
are to be learnedly discussed. We intend no such thing. 
Rather should the truth of the Scriptures as history, science and 
revelation be so justified that error should be excluded as impos- 
sible, and the arguments of error should be powerless to the well 
instructed mind. Rather should a respect for the Scriptures be 
so deeply inwrought by their manifested truthfulness and worth, 
that neither open denial, nor insidious unbelief should be able to 
gain a hearing with the mind. 

But the most important service, which the practice of expo- 
sitory preaching would render both to preachers and their hear- 
ers, would be to change the prevalent style of preaching, so far 
as it is at fault, and to correct the popular taste. Itis not in good 
taste, we know, to complain of preaching or of preachers. Some- 
times it is done from no pd motives and in no good temper. 
We believe, however, if the opinion of very many discerning and 
candid men, both of the clergy and laity, could be distinctly ut- 
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tered, they would earnestly condemn certain prevailing tenden- 
cies in preaching, as degrading to the clerical _—a_ and 
likely to vitiate both the taste and the piety of the churches, 
We care not to discuss the question who is most at fault in this 
matter, nor how and whence these tendencies originated. We 
are most concerned to know, how they may be arrested. The 
ambitious and affected cast of discussion in the pulpit which 
seems designed to startle and surprise, rather than to instruct, to 
invigorate and to warm, is no harmless nor trivial evil. Whether it 
be the ambition of style or the ambition of thought, whether the 
affectation be that of paradox or of oddity, of conceits or of 
piety, so far as it is designed to make the people stare and to 
constitute the preacher a marked man, it is hostile both to the 
dignity and the sacredness of the clerical profession and to the 
true growth and steadfastness of the churches. 

The most effectual way to be rid of these evils is to displace 
them by that which is better. There is no way of doing this 
more effectually than by a resort to the Scriptures and the intel- 
ligent and glowing exposition of the stores of thought and feel- 
ing, of discussion and of appeal, which the Scriptures embody, 
and will give up under the hand of the workman. There is a 
manifest superiority in the manner in which truth is handled in 
the Bible, which will shame away all the trickery of a forced 
and fantastic eloquence. There is a severe simplicity of expres- 
sion, which will correct an unhealthy taste. Above all, there is 
an earnest sternness and a fiery directness, that cannot tolerate 
nor even endure anything that is not business-like, manly and 
zealous. Let expository preaching be introduced into our churches, 
and it will form anew the style of preaching, and the popular taste, 
not by a sudden and marked revolution, but by a slow but cer- 
tain transformation. 

The charge of the late Dr. John M. Mason to his people, from 
his hone sermon, is altogether pertinent to our purpose, and 
adds to our argument the authority of an eminent example and 
model of pulpit eloquence :—“ Do not choose a man who always 
preaches upon isolated texts. I care not how powerful or 
eloquent he may be in handling them. The effect of his power 
and eloquence will be, to banish a taste for the word of God and 
to substitute the preacher in its place. You have been accus- 
tomed to hear that word preached to you in its connection. 
Never permit that practice to drop. Foreign churches call it 
lecturing ; and when done with Sncvcion, I can assure you, 
that, while it is of all exercises the most difficult for the preacher, 
it is, in the same proportion, the most profitable for you. It has 
this peculiar advantage, that in going through a book of Scrip- 
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ture, it spreads out before you all sorts of character, and all 
forms of opinion; and gives the preacher an opportunity of 
striking every kind of evil and of error, without subjecting 
him to the invidious suspicion of aiming his discourses at in- 
dividuals.” 

We are not insensible to the difficulties that the enterprise pro- 

sed would encounter. We know that labor and ingenuity must 
be severely tasked, that the preacher must give himself to the 
earnest search for truth and for illustrations, more perhaps than to 
the study of startling groupings of thought and of galvanic 
spasms of expression. e know that many prejudices must be 
encountered, that old and inveterate habits must be abandoned, 
and that patience and hope must whisper the promise of the sa- 
tisfaction that is long deferred. But we believe that to him who 
will labor as he may, and will labor as patiently and as long as 
he must, the reward will come, in abundant and blessed satisfac- 
tion to himself and his hearers. 





y, 0d. Larned. 


Art. VII—LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
CAMPBELL. 


Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell. Edited by Witu1am 
Beattie, M.D., one of his Executors. In Two Volumes. New 
York : Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff-Street. 1850. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. With a 
Memoir of his Life, and an Essay on his Genius and Writings. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. Philadelphia : 
Geo. S. Appleton, 148 Chestnut-Street. 1847. 


WE have had it in mind for some time past to give an account of 
the life and writings of Thomas Campbell ; the publication of Dr. 
Beattie’s work affords us a favorable opportunity for accomplishing 
this purpose. 

Dr. Beattie’s work is on the whole a good one. It is not written 
with any preeminent excellence of style, though well enough for his 
object. But the materials which he has collected, besides display- 
ing the character of the poet in its true light and vindicating it from 
many aspersions, are in themselves peculiarly interesting. The let- 
ters of Campbell are the outpourings of thoughts and feelings which 
arose spontaneously and which were uttered just as they arose with- 
out the forethought of being published. The literary history of 
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several of his poems is given with sufficient particularity ; and there 
are many anecdotes of the distinguished men of the age. The me- 
moir prefixed to the edition of his poetical works is taken from 
Fraser’s Magazine, but besides being erroneous in a few particulars, 
it was written by some one who had not entire sympathy with Camp- 
bell, and who, as a consequence, has failed to do him justice. 
There were two enemies which pursued Campbell through life— 
Highland pride, and poverty. For the former, he was not alto- 
gether to blame ; for it came down to him, we dare say, from old 
Sir Neil, contemporary with King Robert Bruce, through all the de- 
vious windings of the clan Campbell, undiluted and unimpaired. 
His poverty he might have resisted better, had it not been that with 
his Highland pride, nature had given him more than a Highland 
heart, which beat in sympathy not only for all the near and “ far 
awa’ ”? Campbells, but also for every human sufferer. We mention 
this at the outset, because his pride and poverty working against 
each other often involved him in difficulties, and in consequence 
there has been a certain style of sneer and pity in speaking about 
him which misrepresents his real character. Thus the writer in 
Fraser’s Magazine exclaims, ‘‘ Poor Tom Campbell! he exhausted 
all his sympathy on the Poles and spent all his invectives on 
Russia.”’ If the writer lives and has read the present memoir, he 
will have seen that Campbell’s sympathy, instead of being exhaust- 
ed, continued to grow warmer and more expansive to the last days of 
life. And surely, the writer of the best lyrics in the English lan- 
guage, the life-long friend of Scott and Stewart and Alison and 
Jeffrey and others too many to be mentioned, the founder of the 
London University, and the constant friend and protector of the 
exiled patriots of every land, needs not the pity of any man. 
Campbell traced his family, as we have already intimated, to a 
remote antiquity, even to the time of King Robert Bruce. The 
Campbells of Kirnan—the branch to which the poet’s family be- 
longed—had an estate in the vale of Glassary as early as the four- 
teenth century, and it continued in their possession for several gene- 
rations, till the death of Archibald Campbell, when it passed into 
other hands. Archibald Campbell left three sons; Robert, who 
was a political writer in London, under the auspices of Walpole ; 
Archibald, who first went to Jamaica as a Presbyterian minister, but 
afterwards came to Virginia, where he continued to reside; and 
Alexander, the father of the poet. Alexander Campbell was a 
merchant. He commenced business:at Falmouth, in Virginia, but 
afterwards returned to Scotland and settled in Glasgow, where he 
and a clansman, Daniel Campbell, entered into copartnership as 
Virginia traders. The firm continued in prosperous business for 
twenty years. But our Revolutionary War seriously interfered with 
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the trade of Glasgow, and this old and respectable firm fell in the 
general ruin. By this unexpected blow, Alexander Campbell, who 
had married the sister of his partner in business and who had now a 
family of ten children, was reduced from affluence to comparative 
poverty, but he easily accommodated himself to his altered circum- 
stances and passed the remainder of his life, at least in comfort and 
respectability. Alexander Campbell was a man of strong powers 
of mind and of considerable reading—his favorite subjects being 
History, Theology, and Philosophy. He lived on terms of intimacy 
with the distinguished men who then adorned the University of 
Glasgow—especially with Adam Smith and Thomas Reid. The 
latter was much gratified with the approbation which Mr. Campbell 
bestowed upon his “ Inquiry,” at its first publication, “* for now,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ there are at least two men in Glasgow who understand 
my work, and these are Alexander Campbell and myself.”” He was 
a man of unimpeachable integrity in business matters ; in politics, 
the supporter of liberal principles ; and in his religious views, a 
strict Presbyterian. He had been educated by the revered biogra- 
pher of the “‘ Scotch Worthies,’”? Robert Wodrow, and was doubt- 
less well instructed in the truths of the Bible. The Campbells of 
Kirnan had furnished the Kirk with a succession of elders and, in an- 
cient times, of martyrs. Alexander Campbell did not desert the 
ways of his forefathers. Family worship was never omitted in the 
household, and it is interesting to know, that the prayers of the fa- 
a continued fresh in the memory of the son in the last hours of 

e. 
Mrs. Campbell was of a different turn of mind from her husband. 
She was of a more lively temperament. She was well read in the 
best English writers of the preceding age—fond of poetry—~and a 
passionate admirer of Scotch ballads, which she sung with great ef- 
fect. It is not unlikely that the family pride descended through 
her ; she was always “‘ Mrs. Campbell of Kirnan,”’ to which she af- 
terwards had the satisfaction of adding “ mother of the author of 
the ‘ Pleasures of Hope.’ ” It has been handed down that she held 
the reins of family government with no slack hand, for which, how- 
ever, she had the apology that the head of the household was some- 
what lax in his notions or at least in his practice on that point. 
The poet was accustomed to tell a story of his early days which well 
illustrates the different dispositions of the parents. Mrs. Campbell 
had a cousin, an old bed-rid lady by the name of Simpson, about 
whose frail health she was very anxious. So Daniel and Thomas by 
turns were sent every morning about two miles from the city, to in- 
quire “‘ How Mrs. Simpson was ? and how she had rested the night 
before ?”? Getting tired of these daily visits and finding the bulle- 
tins pretty much the same, the boys concluded to report progress 
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without actually going to inquire. This they carried on for some 
months, till at length they thought it time the old lady should get 
well, and accordingly they reported her as quite recovered. “ But 
woe’s me,”’ said Campbell, “on that very morning there comes to 
our father a letter as broad and as long as a brick, with cross bones 
and a grinning death’s-head on its seal, announcing the death of 
Mrs. Simpson.”? The culprits were speechless, and so were Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell. They looked at the letter, then at the boys, 
and then at themselves. ‘* At last,” said the poet, “‘ my mother’s 
grief for the death of her respected cousin vented itself in cuffing 
our ears. But I was far less pained by her blows than by a few 
words from my father.”” He seems to have remembered both 
pretty well and we are sure got no more than he deserved. But it 
is proper to say that to Mrs. Campbell, who was much younger than 
her husband, is due the credit of bringing up their large family with 
respectability and placing the children as they grew up in stations of 
honor and usefulness. 

Thomas Campbell was born July 27, 1777, and received his 
name in baptism from the celebrated Thomas Reid. The father 
and mother seem from an early period to have cherished ardent 
hopes concerning this, their youngest child—though not more ar- 
dent than were realized—and to have watched over him with pa- 
rental fondness. His education was conducted under most favor- 
able circumstances. At eight years of age he was entered a student 
of the Glasgow Grammar School, where he continued six years. 
Living in the bosom of his own family, protected by all the influences 
of home, and more than all, watched over with untiring love by an 
elder sister, Miss Isabella Campbell, his affections were developed 
along with his intellect, and they attained an intensity and purity 
which continued through life. At the same time every proper sti- 
mulant was employed to animate him in his studies. By this means 
he easily made himself the first scholar in the school. Among the 
modes of instruction adopted by his teacher, Mr. Daniel Alison, 
was one which we must not omit to mention, as it had a decided in- 
fluence upon the style of his poetical writings. Mr. Alison required, 
as an evening lesson, a translation from some ancient classic, in 
prose or verse, at the option of the student. Young Campbell 
most generally made his in verse; and as these translations were 
required two or three times a week and were continued for several 
years, they must have become very numerous. Dr. Beattie has 
printed some of his earliest verses, but they do not possess superior 
merit. 

Campbell was entered a student of the University of Glasgow, at 
the session in October, 1791. His @ollege career was brilliant. 
He was the acknowledged head of the Latin, Greek, and Logic 
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classes. He received here also much encouragement from his own 
family. His father, who was competent to direct his reading, and 
to take a general supervision of his studies, watched over this part 
of his education ; and although he would sometimes tell his son he 
had better be reading Locke than scribbling verses, he had the 
good sense to let him follow the “instinct” of his genius. The 
son not less understood the character of his father, and in after 
years rendered him the following tribute :— 
“ His soul’s proud instinct sought not to enjoy 

Romantic fictions, like a minstrel boy ; 

Truth, standing on her solid square, from youth 

He worshiped—stern, uncompromising truth.” 


It was in accordance with this that the Sunday reading which the 
father required, and which the son says he read with interest and 
relish, was Sherlock and Doddridge—although after the affair of Mrs. 
Simpson and certain slight transgressions of domestic rules, he ad- 
mits they became less palatable. Campbell continued his versions 
at the University, and took several prizes. He says, however, 
“ Some of my biographers have, in their friendly zeal, exaggerated 
my triumphs at the University. It is not true that I carried away 
all the prizes; for I was idle in some of the classes, and being 
obliged by my necessities to give elementary instruction to younger 
lads, my powers of attention were exhausted in teaching, when I 
ought to have been learning.’? But he was universally acknowledged 
as the poet of the University, and the scholar of the most brilliant 
talents in it. Dr. Beattie has published several of his college prize 
compositions, both in prose and verse. But we are bound to say 
that we do not recognize anything very extraordinary in them. We 
think the college poems of N. P. Willis, of the late George H. 
Colton, and of others, whom we have known during their college 
course, are superior to them. 

Campbell continued at the University from November first, 1791, 
till May first, 1796—five sessions. ‘These sessions were each six 
months, which gives a residence in the whole some months shorter 
than the usual residence in the four years course of American col- 
leges. Campbell left the University a good Latin and Greek scholar. 
He continued to pursue his Greek studies through life. It is not 
easy to estimate with precision the amount of his scholarship. Dr. 
Beattie says that he had at command the best passages in Homer 
and Virgil, even in the Grammar School. One of his University 
pupils—afterward Lord Cunninghame—speaks of reading with him 
Demosthenes and Homer. During the vacation preceding his last 
session at the University—which he spent as teacher in the Isle of 
Mull—he writes of himself: “‘ I am much hurried at my old comedy 
of the ‘ Clouds of Aristophanes.’ I am the length of the seventy- 
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third page with the ‘ Choephoroe ? of Aeschylus, the choral parts of 
which are very fatiguing; the length of the piece is ninety pages.” 
This latter he afterwards completed and revised. The year after he 
left the University, he finished a translation of the ‘“ Medea” of 
Euripides, and prepared for the press one of the plays of A¢schylug, 
with original notes. Of these translations, he retaimed in the au- 
thorized edition of his poems only a few, but these are very good. 
Homer was a special favorite, and so was Virgil. He says at a 
later period, that Homer was as essential to his breakfast as a 
Scotch herring. He maintained the essential unity of the Homeric 
poems at a time when the Wolfian heresy had more followers than at 
present. At Holland House he discussed with Fox the merits of 
Virgil, and received the approbation of that fine Latin scholar— 
“he was so right about Virgil.”” On the whole, we may conclude, 
that among the most distinguished contemporary poets, he was the 
best classical scholar, as he was the most purely classical poet. 

The period which immediately succeeds the termination of the 
academical course of education, when it imposes the necessity of a 
final choice of a profession for life, is one of great anxiety, especially 
to young men of genius, destitute of property, because their instinct- 
ive desires lead them with great force away from all those liberal 
pursuits by which a competence or a fortune can be secured. It was 
so in the case of Campbell. He had thought a little of Divinity, 
and with that view had studied Hebrew and read some of the best 
divines, but he does not appear to have had a decided call to the 
Gospel ministry. He attended lectures on Medicine, but the sight 
of the first blood-letting disgusted him with that profession. With 
a more determined effort he tried the Law, but never could bring 
the Pandects and poetry into harmonious union. He also at one 
time made up his mind to come to this country as a merchant, and 
even went so far as to take lessons in book-keeping—it is to be re- 
gretted he did not persevere long enough to have mastered at least 
the mystery of a cash-book. But we must not do Campbell the in- 
justice of ascribing these frequent changes to fickleness. The truth 
is, he was possessed by a spirit which he could not master, and 
which led him at its will. He seems to have looked at the matter 
at last in this light himself, and to have come to the determination 
to submit to his fate, and become an. author. And we must say it 
was a hard fate. We know of no profession which imposes such 
wearisome drudgery as making books for a living. The revelations 
which have been made of the labors of some of the greatest men 
among the authors of the preceding age, would lead us to apply even 
to the most successful of them, the epitaph in Goldsmith :— 


“ Here lies poor Ned Purdon—a bookseller’s hack.” 
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When we read of Scott toiling through life like a slave at the oar; 
of Southey driving his pen from early dawn till night, and at no time 
certain of a year’s support for his family ; and of Campbell sacrific- 
ing the vigor of his days to the merest drudgery, and without, even 
by this means, attaining to a reliable income, we cannot but regard 
the profession of letters as the most toilsome and the least remune- 
rative of the professions. The alternative seems to be,—to slave at 
works which are born only to die—and live; or to produce works 
which posterity will not willingly let die—and starve. 

But to return to Campbell—and here we would do as we would 

be done by, and set down a few dates, as we shall continue to do 
throughout the article. 
* Campbell left the University, as we have seen, at the close of the 
session, May first, 1796. He spent the greater part of the suc- 
ceeding twelve months as a private teacher in a family at Downie in 
the Highlands. Here he had the fortune to fall in love, and very 
naturally began the ‘* Pleasures of Hope.’? He left the Highlands 
somewhat suddenly, and in April, 1797, we find him in Glasgow. 
He soon after went to Edinburgh and got a situation as “ copying- 
clerk,”’ in the office of an attorney. But he soon after made the ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Anderson—the Dr. Anderson of the “ British 
Poets,’’—by whose means he obtained his first job, which we think 
is deserving to be mentioned, as well as the pay for it. It was an 
abridgment of Bryan Edwards’s ‘‘ West Indies,”’ and the pay was 
twenty pounds. With this prize he went back to Glasgow and set 
himself to his task. He soon finished it, and in October we find 
him again in Edinburgh, whither in the following month, at his in- 
stigation, his father removed with his family, and ever after con- 
tinued to reside there. The poet was now engaged in writing the 
** Pleasures of Hope,”’ and his situation was by no means an un- 
pleasant one. He thus describes it in the retrospect of his life. 
** And now I lived in the Scotch metropolis by instructing pupils 
in Greek and Latin. In this vocation I made a comfortable liveli- 
hood, as long as I was industrious. But the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ 
came over me. I took long walks about Arthur’s Seat, conning 
over my own (as I thought them) magnificent lines; and as my 
‘ Pleasures of Hope’ got on, my pupils fell off. I was not friend- 
less, nor quite solitary at this period in Edinburgh. My aunt, Mrs. 
Campbell, and her beautiful daughter, Margaret,—so beautiful that 
she was commonly called Mary Queen of Scots—used to receive 
me kindly of an evening, whenever I called; and it was to them— 
and with no small encouragement—that I first recited my poem, 
when it was finished. I had other friends whose attachment was a 
solace to my life. Before I became known as an author, I was inti- 
mate with Francis Jeffrey, and with Thomas Brown.” 
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The “ Pleasures of Hope” was published April 27, 1799, 
when the poet was just twenty-one years and nine months old. The 
title was as follows: “‘ Tue Pieasures or Hope, in two parts, 
with other poems, by THomas CampBELL.”? A copy of this edi- 
tion must be very rare in this country; we have never seen one, 
nor do we know what the “ other poems”? were. But it turned out 
that none were needed to help out the popularity of the volume. 
For very rarely has any poem of an unknown author been received 
with more unbounded favor than the “ Pleasures of Hope.” It 
was hardly two years since the death of Burns, and the young 
poet was at once hailed as his fitting successor. They who had 
turned away weeping from the bier of the inspired peasant, it has 
been well said, looked around them and joyfully accepted the pledge 
of returning day. The author took rank immediately, young as he 
was, among the great men who then adorned the metropolis of Scot- 
land—with Scott, Erskine, Jeffrey, Brougham, Stewart, Alison, 
McKenzie, Brown, Gregory, Anderson, and other hardly lesser 
lights, for few cities have had a more varied and delightful society 
of men of letters than Edinburgh at that period. 

This poem was considered at the time of its publication, and has 
since been considered, as a very extraordinary production to be writ- 
ten by a young man under twenty-two years of age. But this view 
does not do justice to Campbell. The poem does not need to have the 
plea of infancy made in its behalf. It is an extraordinary poem to 
be written by any man. [If it were not, it would not live as it does 
in literature. To be admired as a mere curiosity,—to be embalmed in 
collections as some prodigy of nature in a museum—is not to live as 
a work of genius; to do that, it must penetrate and interest the 
common sympathies of men, and it must appear in that perfect form 
which nature alone can give. Every poem that perpetually lives in 
the hearts of men from generation to generation, is something extra- 
ordinary ; it is not constructed by expert mechanism, but is the 
natural product of superior genius. So far is this poem from being 
extraordinary as the work of a young man, it would have been far 
more extraordinary if it had been produced by any one, of however 
great genius, who had passed much beyond the period of life which 
the author had reached. 

‘This poem is the outburst of the mind, instinct with genius and 
polished by culture, as it takes its first survey of life. It em- 
bodies the thoughts and feelings and aspirations of the generous 
spirit, which, following its own instinctive judgments, looks with in- 
dignation upon the wrongs which afflict mankind, but enlarged by 
education to take comprehensive views, despairs not of the final re- 
generation of the race. It is not the mere effusion of a poetic tem- 
perament which seeks to turn everything in life into poetry, nor is it 
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the utterance of idle wishes; but it sets forth the sympathies which 
spring up in every deep-feeling mind, and speaks forth aspirations 
which have their ground in the nature of man. Every one who has 
had much to do with the education of young men of a more generous 
mould has had frequent occasion to admire the correctness of those 
judgments which they almost spontaneously pass upon the various 
moral and political questions which come before them in the course 
of their studies. Rarely in after life is vice so indignantly rebuked, 
or oppression and wrong so strongly condemned, while at the same 
time the very generosity of their own feelings and tle unselfishness 
of their disposition inspire them with ardent hopes that these vices 
may be eradicated and these wrongs redressed. We believe that 
the views which a young man of this character would take, are far 
more likely to be what in strict reason they ought to be, than the 
views of those whose feelings have been cooled and hopes been 
checked by the experience of actual life. Not unfrequently has the 
impulse to great movements for the amelioration of the lot of man 
on earth, been communicated by youthful sympathy and confi- 
dence. ‘The thoughts and feelings and sympathies, therefore, which 
make up the materials of this poem, are not only not beyond the ex- 
perience and observation of the youthful mind, but are peculiarly ap-. 
propriate to it; it needs only the plastic power of genius to mould 
them into poetical forms. 

But it is not every man of genius even, that would have taken the 
view which Campbell has done. The problem of life must pre- 
sent itself to every thoughtful mind in prospect of an immediate con- 
tact with its realities, but in different ways according to the natural 
disposition—and each may be poetical. One may attempt to sound 
the depths of his own being and comprehend the moral relations 
which he sustains to God, to time, to eternity—as we may suppose 
a Pollok would do—and if the thoughts take a poetic shape, they 
will assume a character of sublimity from the very struggle to pene- 
trate the obscure and comprehend the vast. Or one, looking only at 
the stern realities of the present, may view everything as swept on- 
ward by an irresistible fate—and if he vent his feelings in poetry, 
it may be the poetry of hate and defiance—the poetry of a Satanic 
school. Another, surveying life only to flee from it, may retire with- 
in himself and live in communion with nature or in an ideal world of 
his own creation—somewhat as Wordsworth and Southey may have 
done. But there is another view, which shall represent life neither 
as a fate to be defied nor a misery to be hopelessly endured,—a view 
in which sympathy with suffering is united with the determination to 
relieve it, and indignation at wrong with the purpose to redress it. 
This‘latter is the view which Campbell has taken, and he was led to 
it both by the necessity of his nature and the circumstances of his 
life and the character of his education. 
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Campbell was by nature sympathetic, generous and hopeful. He 
was born near the opening of our Revolution, and the connection of 
his family with this country must have familiarized him from his 
early years with our struggles for freedom. He heard the first 
shouts of the French revolution, and grew up amidst the violent dis- 
cussions to which it gave rise. At the same time there was a feeling 
throughout Great Britain that the period had come round for a 
new advancement of the nation in the path of civil and religious 
liberty, and he himself might fairly be reckoned among those young 
men of liberal spirit and extraordinary powers whom Providence 
raised up at that time to sow the seeds of future reforms and to lay 
anew the foundations of the state. His education, too, had made 
him familiar with the masters of human thought. He had studied 
the history of Grecian and Roman freedom. He had surveyed, un- 
der the guidance of the enlightened Miller, the principles of the 
British constitution. He had learned to hate tyranny in every form, 
and to sympathize with humanity wherever suffering. How deep 
these feelings were, we may learn from his-pupil, Lord Cunninghame. 
“In reading Demosthenes and Cicero,”’ he says, “‘ he delighted to 
point out and enlarge on their sublime eloquence and the grandeur 
of their views. He used occasionaily to repeat, with the greatest 
enthusiasm, the more impassioned passages of Lord Chatham’s 
speeches in favor of American freedom; while at other times he 
poured forth, with great rapture, Mr. Burke’s declamation against 
Warren Hastings, and Mr. Wilberforce’s heart-rending description 
of the ‘ Middle Passage.’ ”’ All these feelings and sentiments ap- 
pear in the poem. 

Under these circumstances Campbell could not but write as he 
did. The subject of the poem is not so much Hope as Life viewed 
by a hopeful spirit. It is not an abstract disquisition nor a formal 
treatise—it is the gushing forth of the feelings, as the poet, in the 
first flush of youth, scans the scene of human life that opens before 
him. Even those topics which are common to men in every period 
of life, he colors with the hue of his own feelings. The objects, for 
instance, which hope summons before the “ sailor,”? “ the march- 
worn soldier,” “* the wedded pair of love and virtue,” are not pre- 
cisely such as the several characters might themselves think of, but 
such as the youthful poet conceived he in their situation should have 
summoned. When “ congenial Hope” stands ‘‘ hand in hand ” 
with Genius, “‘ ’tis Hope in youth’s untroubled hour.’ And what 
can be more delightful than the fresh hopes of youth—to enjoy or 
to look back upon? What view of life can have in it more of poetry 
than that which is taken when the heart is warm, the affections pure, 
the enthusiasm unchecked, the aspirations unselfish, the hopes un- 
tried ? It is this which makes this poem so dear to every one; the 
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young like it because they sympathize with it in their present feelings, 
and others because they live their youthful days over again in its 
perusal. It is this which gives it a peculiar and appropriate place in 
literature. Hope is, indeed, a hackneyed theme, but we are inclined 
to claim for the real subject of the poem, as we have expounded it, 
that it is new in poetry, at least to the extent in which the enthusi- 
asm of youth has been made to portray its views of life. 

The preceding remarks prevent the necessity of minute criticism. 
They show us what we shall find in the poem and what we ought 
not to look for. We should not look for metaphysical discrimina- 
tion, for subtle observations on human nature, nor for profound gen- 
eralizations. The author has not sounded the depths of the human 
heart nor evoked its mighty passions. We meet with few of those 
unexpected touches which open the secret fountains of the soul and 
which suggest far more than they express. We can call to mind 
but a single instance. It is in the description of the maiden made 
maniac by the loss of her lover. 


“ Oft when yon moon has climbed the midnight sky, 
And the lone sea-bird wakes its wildest ery, 
Piled on the steep, her blazing fagots burn 
To hail the bark that never can return: 

And still she waits, but scarce forbears to weep 
That constant love can linger on the deep.” 


The lines in italics will awaken a multitude of thoughts in almost 
every mind. But, on the other hand, we shail find passionate 
thoughts, ardent feelings, pure affections, warm and genial senti- 
ments, and all expressed in a highly polished style of composition. 
Indeed, if there be anything in the poem which should be consid- 
ered as extraordinary on account of the youth of the writer, it is 
the perfection of the style. Such a mastery of style is not usually 
gained except by long continued and oft repeated efforts. We doubt 
if another example of a style so perfect in a writer of genius, at his 
age, is to be found. It has all the glow of youth without extrava- 
gance, and at the same time the polish and condensation of expres- 
sion which belong to more matured powers. But we think it not 
difficult to account for this excellence. Besides that mysterious 
power of language which seems to be a portion of the birth-right of 
genius, we are disposed to ascribe it to the practice of poetic trans- 
lation from the classic writers into English, early begun and long 
continued under the eye of a good scholar. He thus became in the 
forming period of his mind familiar with models of polished and 
studied style, and accustomed himself to the careful management 
of words and clauses. We have already said that his earliest 
poetry did not have in it much of promise, and it is possible that 
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this careful and precise copying of others may somewhat have re- 
pressed his powers of original composition. But if it were so, it 
left them a longer time to mature, and enabled them finally to act 
with a surer and steadier purpose. 

This poem has a peculiar interest as reflecting the character of 
the writer. The sentiments which he here expressed, he never de- 
serted. His love of liberty never abated, his ardent philanthropy 
never grew cool, his sympathy with whatever is great and noble 
never failed. Neither his bitter experience of the ills of life, nor 
his more profound knowledge of man, nor his more extensive ac- 
quaintance with the history of the race, changed, in the least, the 
opinions of his youth; nor did the triumphs of the oppressors of 
mankind weaken the confidence he cherished in the ultimate preva- 
lence of right and of liberty. On the contrary, his indignation of 
wrong increased with increasing years, and his benevolence shone 
brighter and brighter to the last moments of life. The feelings 
which led him to exclaim— 


“ Departed spirits of the mighty dead ! 
Ye that at Marathon and Leuctra bled ! 
Friends of the world! restore your swords to man, 
Fight in his sacred cause, and lead the van! 
Yet for Sarmatia’s tears of blood, atone, 
And make her arm puissant as your own! 
Oh! once again to Freedom’s cause return 
The patriot Tell—the Bruce of Bannockburn !”— 


these feelings revived with increased strength in later years. 


* And have I lived to see thee, sword in hand 
” 


Uprise again, immortal Polish land 
* * * * 


« A theme for uninspired lips too strong, 
That swells my heart beyond the power of song.” 


It is a little remarkable that many of the wrongs he denounced, he 
“lived to see,” either wholly or in part redressed. We have already 
mentioned that he did not forget the eloquent invective of Burke 
against the oppressors of India— 

“ Rich in the gems of India’s gaudy zone, 
And plunder piled from kingdoms not their own, 
Degenerate trade! thy minions could despise 
The heart-born anguish of a thousand cries; 
Could lock, with impious hands, their teeming store, 
While famished nations died 2long the shore.” 


This stain on the character of British merchants he beheld at 
least in part wiped out. But there was one wrong which was up- 
held in a way that made even Campbell’s hopeful spirit waver. 
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“ Yet, yet, degraded mea! th’ expected da 
That breaks your bitter cup, is far awa f 
Trade, wealth, and fashion, ask you still to bleed, 
And holy men give Scripture for the deed : 
Scourged, and debased, no Briton stoops to save 
A wretch, a coward; yes, because a slave !” 


Yet he lived to see the day when every fetter was broken through- 
out the British empire ; and it was among the last public acts of his 
life to express anew in the Anti-Slavery World Convention, his in- 
terest in the “‘ emancipation of man, everywhere, from the thraldom 
of man.”’ 

Campbell passed the summer succeeding the publication of the 
“ Pleasures of Hope,” in Edinburgh, occupied partly in literary 
drudgery and partly in preparing for a newedition. The next year, 
June 1, 1800, he left England for Germany, where he passed nearly 
twelve months, principally in Ratisbon and Altona. Here he studied 
Kant, read Schiller, Wieland, and Birger, and wrote some of his 
best lyrics. He reached London on his return home, on the 7th of 
April, 1801. The death of his father, which took place while he 
was in London, devolved upon him almost the entire burden of sup- 
porting his mother and sisters—a duty which he most cheerfully ac- 
cepted and most faithfully performed, for more than thirty years. 
The next two years he spent alternately in London and Edinburgh, 
employed in the same kind of literary labor. He at length made 
preparation to visit Germany again, and bargained with Constable 
to write a book of travels, for which he received a part of the pay. 
But of a sudden his plans are all changed. ‘*’ The poet was no 
longer his own master, and he who had sung so much of freedom 
and independence, began to boast of his own chains.’ It may occur 
to some of our readers that a man who could searcely make a living 
for himself, was in no condition to be married. So it seemed to the 
father of Miss Matilda Sinclair, but the poet could not be made to 
comprehend the argument. ‘* He had few or no debts; the sub- 
scriptions to his quarto were still pouring in; the historical work on 
which he was employed would bring him a hundred pounds a volume ; 
and, besides, he had at that very moment a fifty pound bank note in 
his desk.”? It is scarcely necessary to say, they were married. 
The ceremony was performed on the 10th of September, 1803. He 
resided the first year of his marriage in Pimlico Square, London, 
but in November of 1804, removed to Sydenham, a hamlet in Kent, 
not far from London, where he continued to live for seventeen 

ears. 

. His residence at Sydenham was the happiest period of the poet’s 
life.. It was the greenest spot in his memory. It was here he en- 
joyed all the blessings a! quiet domestic life, for which he was 
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peculiarly fitted, both from the intensity and the purity of his affec- 
tions. It was here he formed friendships which blessed him through 
life. It was here he employed the powers of his genius in their full 
development, in painful toils for the support of those who were dear 
to him, it is true, but also in the productions of those poems, which 
have placed him among the great men of England. It was here, 
too, he suffered those afflictions which sooner or later must enter 
every household. 

We will dwell a little upon the picture which the memoirs present 
tous. We shall tell the story of his early struggles in his own lan- 
guage :—“‘ I do not mean to say that we suffered the absolute priva- 
tions of poverty. On the contrary, it was rather the fear than the 
substance of it, which afflicted us. But I shall never forget my 
sensations when I one day received a letter from my eldest brother 
in America, stating that the casual remittances he had made to my 
mother must now cease, on account of his unfortunate circum- 
stances ; and that I must undertake, alone, the pious duty of sup- 
porting our widowed parent. Here now, I had two establishments 
to provide for, one at Edinburgh and another at Sydenham. I had 
never known, in earnest, the fear of poverty before, but it now came 
upon me like a ruthless fiend. If I were sentenced to live my life 
over again, and had the power of supplicating Adversity to spare 
me, I would say, ‘O Adversity, take any other shape!’ To meet 
these pressing demands, I got literary engagements both in prose 
and poetry ; but a malady came over me, which put all poetry, and 
even imaginative prose, out of the question. My anxiety to wake in 
the morning, in order to be at my literary labors, kept me awake all 
night, and from less to more I became a regular victim to the dis- 
ease called the coma-vigil. Besides the current expenses of our 
common maintenance, I had to meet the quarterly payment of 
usurious interest, on a debt which I had been obliged to contract 
for our new furniture, and for the very cradle that rocked our first- 
born child. ‘The usurious interest to which I allude, was forty 
pounds a year upon a loan of two hundred pounds—a Judaic loan. 
Throbbing as my temples were, after sleepless and anxious nights, 
I was obliged next day to work at such literary labor as I could 
undertake—that is, at prosaic tasks of compilation, abridgment, or 
eommonplace thought, which required little more than the labor of 
penmanship.”— Vol. t. pp. 406, 407. 

But these gloomy clouds passed away. Brighter prospects 
dawned. In the latter part of the next year, 1805, the king 
granted him a pension of two hundred pounds. He at once divided 
it with his mother and sisters. ‘The relief which this timely aid 
afforded him, is vividly expressed by himself when looking back to 
- it thirty years afterwards :—“ Before that event, I had labored 
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under such gloomy prospects as I am reluctant to look back upon; 

and I should probably consign the history of them to oblivion, if I 

gave way to unmanly feeling or false pride. But everything that is 

false in my pride gives way to the gratitude which I owe to those 

friends who rallied around me at that period ; and it would be black 

ingratitude if I could forget that, in one of those days, I was saved 

from taking a debtor’s lodgings in the King’s Bench, by a munificent 
present which the Rev. Sydney Smith conveyed to me from Lady 

Holland.” Besides, his friends set on foot a new quarto edition 
of his poems to be published by subscription. The subscription was 

a very large one. The next year, therefore, 1806, opened upon 
him with much brighter prospects. His health returned, his spirits 

revived, and in the enjoyment of his home, and the congenial society 
which Sydenham afforded, the poet labored with diligence and en- 
joyed life with a keen relish. And here, we feel it would be an un- 
pardonable omission, did we neglect to mention the family of Wynell 
Mayow, Esq., whose daughters, especially Miss Mary Wynell Ma- 
yow, and Miss Fanny Wynell Mayow, were the firm friends of his 
family for life, and whose intelligence, refinement, and affection, en- 
deared to him his residence in Sydenham, and contributed to the 
happiness of his whole after life. His residence was not so far from 
London but that his friends could easily visit him. He kept up a 
frequent correspondence with his mother and sisters, with Mr. Ali- 
son, Mrs. Stewart, wife of Dugald Stewart, and other Scotch friends. 
Besides, he enjoyed much congenial society abroad. We will give a 
part of his own account of a day passed at Holland House. ‘ Lord 
Holland asked me to dine at Holland House, in company with his 
illustrious uncle—and now I come to a passage of my life that ought 
to give inspiring recollections. What a proud day for me to shake 
hands with the Demosthenes of his time! to converse familiarly with 
the great man, whose sagacity I revered as unequaled, whose be- 
nevolence was no less apparent in his simple manners—and to walk 
arm-in-arm round the room with him! But I must own that when 
the great man treated me with this condescension, I hardly knew—you 
will excuse the phrase ”—[it must be remembered that the poet was 
yet quite a young man] —“ I hardly knew whether I was standing on 
my head or my feet. Luckily for me, however, Fox drew me into. 
a subject on which I was competent to converse. It was the Mneid 
of Virgil. It is disgustingly common for shallow critics to talk 
about the monotony of Virgil’s heroic characters—unfairly quoting 
a single line— 

‘Fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cleanthum’— 


for Virgil’s characters are really varied and richly picturesque. In 
this critical belief I found that the great man with whom I was con- 
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versing, agreed with me: and I delivered myself so well on the sub- 
ject, that he said at parting, ‘ Mr. Campbell, you must come and 
see me at St. Anne’s Hill, and there we shall talk more about these 
matters.’ Lord Holland also told me afterwards, that Fox said to 
him aside—‘ I like Campbell ; he is so right about Virgil.’ ”’— Vol. 
i. p. 447. 

We may remark that Campbell wrote a portion of an auto- 
biography, which we regret Dr. Beattie did not print by itself, in- 
stead of interspersing it through his own materials. The auto- 
biography ends with this extract. 

We shall now make a few quotations taken almost at random 
from letters written during this period, and most generally to some 
one of the Mayows. Writing from the Isle of Wight, where he 
had gone for his health, he says :— 


“ Well, I have been long enough on my own case. I shall tire you with it no 
more. I trust I shall hear from Sydenham good and pleasing accounts of your 
health and spirits. . . . * At this star, I stop to break open a letter from poor 
Matilda. She says my favorites are all well—All well! It sounds like the sweet 
note of the midnight sentinel! A letter from one’s best friend is worth going 
a hundred leagues for—to wish, and long for, and receive. I have never been so 
far away from her. I may say it is the first wife’s letter I ever received. She 
seems in very good spirits. I have your family, I believe, to thank for it. I was 
agoing to have concluded, but my spirits seem to mount as if I had pledged to 
my absent friends in a bumper. All is well! My wife—my hearty, brown- 
necked boys—my faithful sister-in-law—and those my wife emphatically calls 
‘my favorites.’ All is well indeed.”—June, 1807.—Vol. i. pp. 462, 463. 


Our next extract shall be from a letter written at Sydenham, to 
one of the Mayows away from home on account of health. 


“T have visited your beloved household; and as to your sister Fanny—about 
whom I guess from her nervousness that you are most anxious, I do assure 
you, I never saw her more healthy, charming, cheerful—everything that is beau- 
tiful; and compared with her sometimes state of nerves, she is now positively 
brazen faced! 

“We had a long, delightful, wise, and entertaining chat this morning. It was 
after one of my watch-nights, when I had lain as uneasy as the head that wears 
acrown. I had meandered five hours about the common, from long before dark 
till eight o’clock—my sleepless ‘eye in fine frenzy rolling’—when, after again 
invoking the drowsy powers, and taking a chapter of ‘Godwin’s Political Just- 
ice,’ instead of laudanum, I was favored by heaven with ambrosial rest. At mid- 
day I reeled up stairs in a wig, three hundred years old, and a neckcloth tied 
like a halter about my neck, when the sight of your lovely sister made me start 
back, conscious that I was a sloven—unfit to be seen by a fair lady! I con- 
trived to breakfast, however, in her presence, and during a most pleasant fore- 
noon, we discoursed about a thousand things; and Fanny was so exhilarating 
and good, and my children, whom she praised much, looked so cherubinical, that 
I forgot my marvelous old wig, and grew so happy that I could have sat down 
and purred like acat.” * * * 

. have myself no great hopes of long life—not longer, I think, can this sleep- 
less frame subsist than twelve or fourteen years. Where you will be then, I 
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don’t know ; but I often think when all the plays, and poems, and novels, which, 
by the graee of God, I shall hope to have written by that time, are inspected, the 
learned commentator and biographer on my poor works—for every poetaster has 
now his biographer—will trace from piece to piece the similarity of characters 
from whom I shall have drawn my materials of the good and beautiful. Me- 
thinks then, that your sisters, Fanny and Caroline, and yourself, will see your 
images as in a mirror—not disfiguring, I trust, but reflecting their genius ond dis- 
positions just as they strike my mind as the models of their several descriptions 
of characters. When you look at some wretched daubing of my forty-year-old 
countenance, prefixed to some cheap edition of my works, you will often, | fondly 
imagine, perceive a look of the good will with which your society has often filled 
my mind; and which, perhaps, may contribute to make my physiognomy more 
good-natured. I leave Lawrence the pleasure of drawing your countenance; I 
shall be proud enough to delineate the mind. You must not, however, be in the 
least surprised to see these children of fancy, the shadows of poetical perfection, 
sketched from outlines of real life, used in a most tragical and heart-rending 
manner. You must not think I would willingly beat or maltreat you, because 
some heroine whose nose, eyes, and profile are like your own, is drowned or shot, 
or otherwise executed by the laws of poetical pathos. What would poetry be, 
if heroines were to sail happily and smoothly through a few hundred smooth 
lines and never squeeze a tear from the heart of the reader? No,no. I have 
had a lady of great perfection in mind, manners, and physiognomy, for many 
months sentenced to a tragical end in my next poem. She may claim whatever 
resemblance she pleases to real life, but the law must take its course, and the 
best is, that, while the copy perishes, the original still lives to furnish new pic- 
tures of perfection, and new sources of tragical interest in another portraiture 
under a different name.”—October, 1807.— Vol. i. pp. 473-475. 


We add a single extract more, for the sake of the sentiment. 


“ You used to say that talents were always formidable. I think not so. Supe- 
rior beings are necessarily benignant: they guide us, and guard us, not like the 
jostling of a mob, but by a gaining, invisible influence. I never fear a great man ; 
i only fear and hate what the slang of the world calls a clever man ; that is, gen- 
erally, a pert and half-wise man. In the other sex, the women who bear sway 
over the generality of minds are called accomplished and beautiful women; they 
are, like those half-wise men, generally thought formidable ; they are to me ve 
often great objects of terror! just as self-conceit end bad dispositions are terri- 
ble. But let me see the woman who is truly admirable, and I fancy the most shy 
and ungainly admirer of female excellence, like myself, will be very much at his 
ease, and destitute of all fear or diffidence in her presence. The truly beautiful, 
the truly wise, the trul od, do not abash even the most retiring. The friend- 
ship of wise men which I have enjoyed—the sentiments with which I have re- 
garded my real heroines—convince me of thi8.”—Vol. i., 479, 480. 


We have drawn rather more upon these letters than is perhaps 
proper, but we had a particular object in view. It was at this time 
and under these circumstances that Campbell was engaged in writ- 
ing “‘ Gertrude of Wyoming.” The sweetly-flowing numbers—and 
can there be sweeter music than the opening line, 


“On Susquehanna’s side, fair Wyoming !— 
the sketches of domestic love and joy and peace, drawn with the 
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most delicate taste—the lovely vision of Gertrude, presented in per- 
fect form and beauty,—could only come, it would seem, from a 
mind, made harmonious by such influences and touched in its own 
experience with a sense of such grace and purity. There are many 
particular subjects in the poem, which doubtless had their counter- 
parts in the congenial circle at Sydenham ; “ those thousand infant 
charms’’—the father, “ the playmate ere the teacher of her mind” 
—the “‘ enthusiast of the woods’’—“ the days of raptured influence,” 
and with what fullness, yet wise reserve, are they all handled. Nor 
is it difficult to see although the scene is laid in fair Wyoming,— 


“ Sweet land! may I thy lost delights recall, 
And paint thy Gertrude in her bowers of yore 
Whose beauty was the love of Pennsylvania’s shore,”"— 


that the materials of the picture were drawn from nearer home. 
The poem was published in March, 1809. Jeffrey passed judg- 
ment on it in the Edinburgh Review, and Scott in the London 
Quarterly. Both critics knew what value to place on such a poem. 
The judgment of Jeffrey stands unreversed. ‘‘ We rejoice once 
more,”’ he said, “‘ to see a polished and pathetic poem in the old 
style of English pathos and poetry. This is of the pitch of the 
‘Castle of Indolence,’ and the finer parts of Spenser ; with more 
feeling in many places than the first, and more condensation and di- 
ligent finishing than the latter.”” But perhaps the best criticism 
ever passed upon it, was at Callander House, the residence of Du- 
gald Stewart—as it is reported in a letter from Mr. Alison toa 
friend of Campbell. ‘* Mrs. Stewart’s rapture rose with every line ; 
and when I hinted some apprehension that a little more detail would 
have been acceptable to the unlearned reader, and that there were 
symptoms of an iron hand having shorn some of the tresses of her 
luxuriant beauty, Mrs. Stewart declared, most positively, that ‘ she 
was perfect, and that she could not have read one more page for the 
world.’ ”? Both Jeffrey and Scott complained of the obscurity of 
a part of the story, and others have done so since. This is, indeed, 
a blemish ; but on the other hand, it is just to remember that the 
other parts of the story are conducted with consummate judgment. 
Let any one call to mind the many topics adapted in themselves to 
produce great poetic effect which almost forced themselves upon the 
poet in the subject he selected, but which with stern self-denial and 
in obedience to the laws of perfect art he rejected ; and then let 
him reflect upon the almost matchless judgment which prevails in 
the disposition of the principal characters in the catastrophe of the 
poem, and he will conclude that the blemish alluded to is of little 
account. As ina painting, there are many parts where another 
touch would spoil the whole, so ina poem there are many places 
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where the greatest skill of the poet is seen in what he leaves out. 
It is easy to bring in everything and let the reader take his choice, 
but it is not so easy to bring in that which every reader wants and 
to omit only that which no reader misses. In this peculiar exercise 
of poetical judgment, we think Campbell excelled, and that full 
justice has hardly been done him, in this respect. 

The poem was every where well received. This apparently was 
the crowning period of his life. He had placed himself among the 
first of the many distinguished poets of his own age; and in his 
own sphere and that a high one, he was without a peer. He was in 
the full enjoyment of his own happy home and of a refined circle of 
congenial friends. The powers of his mind were developed in their 
maturity, and animated by the exhortation of the most sagacious 
critics of the day, he was prepared to try a bolder flight than any 
he had yet attempted. But soon after, death entered his household, 
and in succeeding years stroke after stroke of affliction came upon 
him. In the spring of 1810, he lost his youngest and favorite boy, 
Alison. This blow overwhelmed the sensitive mind of the poet. It 
was some months before he could devote himself to his usual labors, 
and weeks after the event, we hear him exclaim: “I mourn still 
for my child! I cry out ‘ Absalom, my son Absalom! would to God 
I had died for thee!’ I think that once I had the soft, lovely hands 
of two children to go into each of mine, and now I have but one. I 
think of my cherub, and see him playing on the common before me. 
But now—”’ 

We need not dwell upon the remaining years of his residence at 
Sydenham. In 1815, he received a legacy of five hundred pounds 
to himself in life-rent, and to his children in fee. We may mention 
that the legacy was given him, as the testator expressly said, be- 
cause he had divided his pension with his mother, and that this re- 
turn of the poet’s filial love is still enjoyed in circumstances of pe- 
culiar need, by his son. But notwithstanding this accession to his 
income, he was not relieved from literary drudgery, but he had now 
attained a position which enabled him to dictate his own terms. 
He entered, therefore, into an engagement with Mr. Colburn to edit 
the ‘* New Monthly Magazine,”’ at a salary of five hundred pounds 
a-year. Before commencing his duties as editor, he made a short. 
visit with his family to Germany, and on his return, left Sydenham 
and took up his residence in London, where he continued to live. 
This was in the spring of 1821. 

The most important works which he wrote at Sydenham, after the 
publication of ‘‘ Gertrude,’’ were ‘Specimens of the British 
Poets,” and “ Lectures on Poetry.”? The essay on the history of 
English poetry prefixed to the former, has ever been admired as a 
fine piece of prose composition ; and the criticisms upon the various 
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poets from whom extracts were made, were of a high order, showing 
a mind that sympathized with excellence of every kind. The book 
was published, we believe, in 1817. The ‘‘ Lectures”’ were first 
delivered in 1812, before the Royal Institute in London, and were 
received with great favor. His other productions we pass over. 
Dr. Beattie has not given a very full account, and the future anti- 
quary will have in them a fine field of research. 

Campbell’s residence in London, which was rendered necessary 
by his assumption of the editorship of the New Monthly, was soon 
overclouded with gloom. We refer to an event which pierced his 
heart and embittered all his after-life. His son, Thomas Telford 
Campbell, now a youth of fifteen, had grown up, either from here- 
ditary taint or an injury received at school, imbecile in mind, and 
sometime in the latter part of 1822 had become so violent in his 
conduct that it was necessary to place him in a private hospital. 
This affliction lay like a dead weight upon the heart of the father 
for many years, till at length, after many hopes and disappoint- 
ments, the painful suspense was ended in the conviction that nothing 
remained to be done but to make his life as comfortable as possible. 
Dr. Beattie remarks, that the motives and conduct of Campbell had 
been much misrepresented, if not maligned, as it respects the treat- 
ment of his son. But no one can read these memoirs without feel- 
ing that not only was there nothing to blame, but everything to 
commend. We should be at a loss to point out what more paternal 
kindness could have done. The expressions of affection and the 
outbursts of grief bespeak the most devoted parental love in a heart 
wrung with sorrows. 

With regard to his literary labors during this period of his life, 
we have little to say. His editorship, which continued ten years,— 
commencing with 1821 and ending with 1830, engrossed a good deal 
of his time, and the affliction which he was suffering unfitted him 
for original composition. He wrote only a single poem of any length, 
** Theodric, a Domestic Tale.”? This was published in November, 
1824. If we judge of this poem in view of the circumstances under 
which it was written—amid the sorrows attending the first realiza- 
tion of the calamity which had befallen his son—we shall not con- 
demn it; but if we look at it with reference to the absolute stand- 
ard of poetic excellence, we must acknowledge that it is an inferior 
poem. 

We have thus far spoken of Campbell as a poet. We are now 
to contemplate him in another sphere. We regard him as a great 
public benefactor. To him belongs the honor of having been the 
founder of the London University. During his visit to Germany he 
conceived the plan of a large metropolitan school, but he did not 
for some time communicate his scheme’to any except a few intimate 
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friends. During the year 1824, however, his views became ma- 
tured, and in the spring of 1825, several private conferences were 
held preparatory to bringing it before the public. We will trans- 
cribe his own account of the part he took in this matter, in its more 
advanced stages. It is contained in a letter. 


“T have had a double-quick time of employment since I saw you. In ad- 
dition to the business of the Magazine, i have had that of the University 
in a formidable shape. Brougham, who must have popularity among the 
dissenters, pao the matter to them. The delegates of almost all the 
dissenting bodies in London came to a conference at his summons. At the first 
meeting, it was decided that there should be theological chairs, partly Church of 
England and partly Presbyterian. I had instructed all friends of the Universit 
to resist any attempt to make us a Theological body; but Brougham, Hume, an 
John Smith, came away from the first meeting, saying: ‘We think with you, 
that the introduction of Divinity will be mischievous; but we must yield to the 
dissenters with Irving at their head. We must have a Theological College.’ 
immediately waited on the Church of England men, who had already subscribed 
to the number of a hundred, and said to ne ‘You see our paction is broken ; 
I induced you to subscribe, on the faith that no ecclesiastical interest, English or 
Seoteh, should predominate in our scheme; but the dissenters are rushing in. 
What do you say? They, that is, the Church of England friends of the 
scheme, concerted that I should go commissioned from them to say at the Con- 
ference, that either the Church of England must predominate, or else there 
must be no church influence. I went with this commission; I debated the 
matter with the dissenters. Brougham, Hume, and John Smith, who had 
before deserted me, changed sides and came over to me. Irving and his party 
stoutly opposed me, but I succeeded at last in gaining a complete victory. The 
dissenters themselves, I must say, behaved with extreme candor; they would not 
even suffer me to conclude my reply to Mr. Irving, but exclaimed, ‘ Enough, 
enough, we are convinced and concede the point that the University should 
without religious rivalship.’ The scene concluded amicably. Lord Althorp ap- 
peared on the part of the Church, and coincided in the decision. A directory of 
the association, for the scheme of the University, is to meet in my house on 
Monday; and everything promises well. You cannot conceive what anxiety I 
have undergone, whilst T imagined that the whole beautiful project was likely to 
be reduced to a mere dissenter’s university. But I have no more reason to be 
dissatisfied with the dissenters than with the hundred Church of England sub- 
scribers, whose interest, I have done my best to support. J regard this as an 
eventful day in my life."—April 30, 1825.—Vol. ii. pp. 166, 167. 


Mr. Brougham and Mr. Hume had an interview with the Minis- 
ters, to whom a copy of Campbell’s scheme of Education was sub- 
mitted. The government favored the plan. The subject became 
every day more popular. Public meetings were held ; patrons mul- 
tiplied ; subscriptions poured in; and before the end of summer he 
had the certain prospect of seeing his expectations realized. Camp- 
bell, now that success was sure, withdrew from an active participa- 
tion in the affairs of the University, though not until he had again 
visited Germany to study the German system of education. Great 
credit is undoubtedly due to others, but to Campbell belongs the honor 
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of having formed the plan, of first bringing it before the public, and 
of directing the movements by which it was at length carried into 
execution. He always looked back with satisfaction to the part 
he took in this transaction, and said of it, that it was to him, per- 
haps, the only important event in his life’s little history. 

In 1826, Campbell was elected Rector of the University of Glas- 
gow. The office of Lord Rector had become merely an office of 
honor, though originally one of great importance. It is usually con- 
ferred on political grounds, and always on men of distinction. Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, Lord Brougham, Lord Jeffrey, Sir James 
Mackintosh, and other great men have held it, and Canning was one 
of Campbell’s competitors. Campbell was received by the students 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and his inaugural address was pro- 
nounced the most eloquent ever delivered. Allan Cunningham de- 
scribes a part of the scene: “‘ It was a deep snow when he reached 
the college-green ; the students were drawn up in parties, pelting 
one another, the poet ran into the ranks, threw several snowballs 
with unerring aim, then summoning the scholars around him in the 
hall, delivered a speech replete with philosophy and eloquence. It 
is needless to say how this was welcomed.” Most of the Lord 
Rectors had contented themselves with delivering the Inaugural 
Address, because the other duties had become obsolete, but Camp- 
bell went through with all the duties, and introduced some changes 
of great importance to the University. He was reelected the next 
year, and also the third year, although there had not been another 
instance of the kind for a century. These honors were highly grati- 
fying to the poet, and he was justly proud of them. 

But amidst these honors, Campbell was called to experience the 
greatest affliction of his life. Mrs. Campbell, whose devoted love 
had always been his solace and support in all his other trials, was 
taken away from him. She died on the 9th of May, 1828. Dr. 
Beattie has deemed it due to the sacredness of such sorrow, not to 
lift the vail which conceals it from common view. Perhaps he has 
decided wisely, although we have always thought that Lockhart, 
whose sound judgment is seen in every portion of his life of Scott, 
never showed his judgment more than in publishing that part of 
Scott’s Diary which immediately followed the death of his wife. 
Surely never before was such a memorial left on record of any 
woman. We shall make a single quotation from Campbell’s letters 
at this time: “ At times, the sight of a knot of ribbon or a trinket 
unmans me and makes me weep for hours. But altogether, I am 
too mature in life, and too much master of myself, and—I trust I 
may say, without your censure,—too well possessed of a pure con- 
science, to be abandoned to unavailing despondency. I wish to 
make the rest of my life as useful to society and as honorable as my 
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limited faculties will permit. And I think this is honoring my dear 
Matilda’s memory in a more manly and decent manner, than if I 
were to waste myself to tax the sympathy of my friends, by nursing 
to excess those pangs of separation from the companion of half my 
life, which, from the nature of things, may well be conceived to 
vibrate deeply enough through my heart.’? This wish was not a 
vain one. His charities grew more and more abundant, and his 
sacrifices for others became greater and greater from this time to 
the end of his life. His philanthropy was not a poetic dream, 
but an active principle. 

It would be unpardonable in speaking of Campbell, to omit to 
mention his connection with the cause of Poland. The last Polish 
revolution broke out on the 19th of November, 1830. The news 
soon reached England. It rekindled all the youthful ardor of the 
poet, and he threw himself into the cause with his whole soul. He 
was absorbed in it; he gave for it, he begged for it, he interceded 
for it. He summoned up all the powers of his mind, and rarely in 
verse have there been expressed such heart-felt sympathy, such ter- 
rific invective. His name was hailed in Poland as an omen of suc- 
cess. The Poles fought nobly ; the struggle was prolonged ; and it 
seemed as if they might triumph. But the sanguinary conflicts of 
the 5th and 6th of September, 1831, in which Warsaw fell, de- 
stroyed the hopes of freedom. A gentleman who was present when 
Campbell received the news, says, “‘ Never in my life did I see a 
man so stricken with profound sorrow! He looked utterly woe-be- 
gone: his features were haggard, his eyes sunken, his lips pale, his 
color almost yellow. If I had been told that any man could have 
been similarly affected by the news of any political event, or catas- 
trophe, I could not have believed it. It was not regret, deep con- 
cern, or mere melancholy, at tidings of a distressing public nature, 
but real heart-felt sorrow, stupefying grief, an astounding trouble of 
mind for the ioss of a beloved object in which all his hopes center- 
ed.”” The defeat of the Poles brought large numbers of them into 
England. Many of these exiles had been reduced from affluence to 
poverty, and all needed sympathy and aid. Campbell took the lead 
in the efforts for their relief. In concert with a distinguished Ger- 
man lawyer, Adolphus Bach, he formed a Polish Association for this 
purpose. He was at the head of it. Everything else was sacrificed 
to this object. The Association was formed in March (1832), and 
in December hé writes, “‘ About four-score refugees have been sup- 
ported or relieved, and sent abroad by our society. But the task of 
doing so was left entirely to your humble servarit and our indefatig- 
able and. worthy secretary, Adolphus Bach. He has injured his 
business as a German jurist ; and I have injured my health. Since 
May Ist, I have never been in bed later than six—devoting regular- 
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ly four hours to writing letters to the rich and charitable—and hun- 
dreds have I written, in order to raise some hundreds of pounds for 
our fourscore patriots.”,— Vol. ii. p. 286. But the excitement was 
too much for his health, and he was obliged to retire from its more 
active duties, but he continued for several years to contribute to its 
funds. Dr. Beattie,—whose intimate connection with the poet com- 
menced about this time—thus writes, “‘ At his town lodgings, he 
was beset every hour of the day by appeals to his sympathy,—-solici- 
tations for assistance, literary and pecuniary—and these to a man, who 
had seldom fortitude enough to resist a pressing request, became more 
and more intolerable. Instead of growing callous, however, he seem- 
ed to become more and more sensitive with experience ; and to have 
witnessed any distress in the morning, which he had not the means 
of relieving, poisoned his enjoyments for the rest of the day. I saw 
him almost daily, under these circumstances ; very rarely without 
some ‘new and most deserving case’ to be taken in hand ; and, 
whenever I acted professionally or otherwise, in concert with the 
poet, the relief he experienced in his own feelings was often as great 
as that he had administered to the patient.”’ Dr. Beattie adds ina 
note, “ This partnership between the warm-hearted poet and the 
writer terminated only at his death-bed ; and if, among the numer- 
ous instances that now start up in retrospect, much good was done 
or evil prevented, the merit was his. He was the good Samaritan, 
who, while others avoided, sought out cases of distress for the sole 
pleasure of relieving them.’’— Vol. ii. p. 289. 

Campbell’s friends were somewhat disposed to laugh at his zeal in 
the cause of Poland, but it sprang from the best impulses of the 
heart, and it is by no means clear that the poet was not wiser than 
the statesmen who then controlled the councils of Western Europe. 
A writer in the London Quarterly, in a notice of the edition of his 
collected poems published in 1831, makes himself merry over his 
forebodings as to the growing power of Russia. But have not re- 
cent events vindicated the words of the poet ? 


“ Russia, that on his throne of adamant, 
Consults what nation’s breast shall next be gored ; 
He on Polonia’s Golgotha will plant 
His standard fresh; and, horde succeeding horde, 
On patriot tombstones he will whet the sword, 
For more stupendous slaughter of the free. 
Then Europe’s realms, when their best blood is poured, 
Shall miss thee, Poland——” 


But there is in one of his letters a still more remarkable prediction. 
* T am sick and fevered with Germany for suffering this foolish Em- 
peror of Austria. He fears letting his own people taste a little 
freedom more than resigning his own freedom to Russia—for he will 
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soon be the very vassal of the inhuman Sclaves, and so also will the 
King of Prussta henceforth.””— Vol. ti. p. 240. Have not the last 
few months even converted this prediction into a fulfilled prophecy ? 

The aid which Campbell rendered to the cause of Poland and the 
Polish exiles, may be regarded as finishing his career as a public 
man. It will not be necessary to trace out the events of his subse- 
quent life. We return to speak of him as an author. 

Campbell’s connection with the “‘ New Monthly” ended, as we 
have seen, with the year 1830. He was then connected for a year 
or more with the “ Metropolitan.”” This closed his labors as an 
editor. We shall not speak of him in that capacity, although we 
have some slight sense of the drudgery he endured. In 1834, he 
published a ‘* Life of Mrs. Siddons.’’ In the autumn of this year, 
he visited Africa, and on his retura published in the New Monthly 
the results of his observations under the title of “‘ Letters from the 
South,” which were afterwards printed as a separate work. We 
omit to notice his other prose works as unimportant. In 1842, he 
published the “‘ Pilgrim of Glencoe,’”’ which was the. last of his 
long poems. But we can only place it in the same rank with 
“ Theodric.” 

We have reserved the consideration of his lyric poems to this 
place that we might examine them together ; besides, some of the 
finest of his short poems were written in the last years of his life. 

We rank Campbell among the first of English lyric poets. He 
had that soul of fire, whose burning thoughts and feelings find their 
most appropriate expression in the ode, and, at the same time, a taste 
founded on the classic models, the severity of which kept him from 
the extravagances for which some poets seem to have claimed a 
poetic license. But the form is as essential to poetry as the matter. 
We will dwell for a moment upon the nature and worth of poetic 
expression, since we think Campbell particularly excelled in it. If 
the thought be the soul of poetry, the word is the body ; and if the 
soul bear a heavenly impress, we may claim for the body that it 
shall have a divine beauty. Poetry is the spontaneous production 
of Nature, and as the powers of Nature are ever striving to be de- 
veloped in forms of beauty, so poetic thoughts and feelings may be 
said to have an instinctive appetency for perfect forms of expres- 
sion. Indeed, we need not confine this to poetry. Language itself 
is no mechanical thing, but a power of nature, the functions of 
which are to develop by necessary processes the forms in which the 
productions of the soul are toappear. Particular, definite thoughts 
can never exert all their influence upon mankind fill they shall have 
attained a form of expression which all shall recognize as the natu- 
ral one. The proverbs of all nations are the choice thoughts, sen- 
timents, principles, which have become, as it were, incarnated in the 
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forms which nature seems to have designed for them. But these 
remarks apply particularly to poetry. ‘This power of giving perma- 
nent form to thoughts and feelings is a part of the “ gift divine.”? 
It is the appropriate office of the poet to arrest these thoughts and 
feelings which float in chaos through the minds of men, and cause 
them to come forth in forms of beauty which all shall recognize and 
own. The thought expressed in the oft-quoted line, “* The child is 
father of the man,’”’ was common to other minds ; Wordsworth was 
the first to give it an utterance in a way to make all other persons 
adopt the utterance as their own. The words of Burns, ‘* A man’s 
a man for a’ that,’ are very simple and express a sentiment which 
must have been often felt before, but till then had never been spoken 
in a common language which all could read. It had remained like 
metal in the ore; Burns put his royal stamp upon it and made it 
current coin. We have taken our illustrations from single, short 
lines for the sake of convenience, but we might refer to entire 
poems. Were not the thought and the word in Milton’s L’ Allegro 
and I] Penseroso, born together as one perfect creation? This gift 
of language is a sure test of a genuine poet. It is to us a far more 
mysterious power, as it is developed in perfection, for instance in 
Shakspeare, than that power, which gives birth to the thoughts of 
the poet, for the latter are often common to all men and derive 
their preeminence alone from the expression. There is no poet of 
modern times, perhaps, who has excelled Campbell in this respect 
—no one who has produced so many lines which live in the minds of 
men. Many of them have become a part of the language itself. 
We will refer to two instances only. 
With respect to the lines,— 


“Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before” — 


the following anecdote is preserved. The happy thought first pre- 
sented itself to his mind the previous summer. He had gone 
early to bed, and still meditating on the wizard’s “‘ warning,’’ fell 
fast asleep. During the night he suddenly awoke, repeating,— 


« Events to come cast their shadows before.” 


This was the very thought for which he had been hunting during 
the whole week. He rang the bell more than once with increased 
force. At last, the servant appeared. The poet was sitting with 
one foot in the bed and one on the floor, with an air of mixed im- 
patience and inspiration. He called for a light, and seizing hold of 
the pen, wrote down the “happy thought,” but as he wrote, changed 
the words ‘‘ events to come” into “ coming events,’’ as it now 


stands in the text. That slight change seems to us to have made 
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the difference between the line being known to every one and being 
known only by those who are acquainted with the whole poem. 
Without it, it would have been like a beautiful portrait with some 
feature imperfect. 

The familiar line,— 


“ Like angel’s visits, few and far between,” 


has an interesting history. The thought seems to have been first 
introduced into poetry by a poet of the seventeenth century, John 
Norris,— 
“ How fading are the joys we dote upon— 

Like apparitions seen and gone ! 

But those which soonest take their flight 

Are the most exquisite and strong— 

Like angels’ visits short and bright, 

Mortaiity’s too weak to bear them long.” 


Blair has borrowed this thought in his poem of the “ Grave,’”’ and 
thus expresses it,— 
“ visits 
Like those of angels—short and far between.” 





But he has marred the line by introducing the demonstrative pro- 
noun, and in substituting “far between ” for “‘ bright,” he has not 
only sacrificed the most expressive epithet, but he has destroyed the 
appropriate connection there was before between the two epithets, 
for the visits might as well be “long” and “‘far between,” as 
“ short and far between,” and indeed with even greater propriety. 
Burns next took up the theme, and he gives the line thus,— 


“ Like the visits of good angels, few and far between.” 


But the epithet “good”? is almost tautological, at least no one 
would miss its absence. It was at this point in its history, that 
Campbell found the line and changed it as we now have it,— 


“Like angel-visits, few and far between.” 


By using the compound “ angel-visits,”’? he secures greater com- 
pactness and avoids the harshness of the possessive case, and by sub- 
stituting the epithet “few” for “short,” he gives a somewhat 
greater appropriateness to the two epithets, so that he seems to 
have improved upon Blair and Burns, but as between him and Norris, 
the question is doubtful—the epithet “‘ bright ” is so beautiful when 
spoken of an angel’s visit. If we look, however, at the whole 
stanza, we shall assign the palm of victory to Campbell. 

The martial lyrics, ‘‘ Ye Mariners of England,”’ ‘“‘ Hohenlinden,”’ 
“ The Battle of the Baltic,”? and others, are too well known to au- 
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thorize any remarks. ‘‘ Ye Mariners of England,” is to us a per- 
fect poem. Although Campbell wrote so many battle pieces, he 
was no friend to war, and in a few odes he has succeeded in the diffi- 
cult task of surrounding civic heroes with a halo of glory not inferior 
in brilliancy to that which encircles the brow of the warrior. We 
will refer as an example to the ode entitled “Men of England,” 
and will quote three stanzas,— 


“ What are monuments of bravery, 
Where no public virtues bloom, 
What avails in lands of slavery, 
Trophied temples, arch, and tomb? 


“Pageants! Let the world revere us 
For our people’s rights and laws, 
And the breasts of civie heroes 
Bared in Freedom’s holy cause. 


“ Yours are Hampden’s, Russel’s glory, 
Sidney’s matchless shade is yours— 
Martyrs in heroic story 
Worth a hundred Agincourts.” 


There is a class of odes which take a higher flight, such as, “ The 
Last Man,”’ and ‘ O’Connor’s Child.”? On the whole we think 
that “O’Connor’s Child” is the best of Campbell’s poems, as it 
unites more perfectly than any other both beauty, sublimity and 
athos. 
i In 1836, Campbell published an edition of his poems, in which 
he inserted those only upon which he would rest his claim to be re- 
membered. This selection was made with wonderful judgment and 
self-denial. There are not more than two poems, “ The Dirge of 
Wallace,” and * Love and Madness,” about the admission of which 
there could be any question, while of all the poems printed by Dr. 
Beattie in the Memoirs, there is not one that should not have been 
rejected, though there are a few that needed only the final polish. 
His critics, Jeffrey and Scott, were constantly calling for long poems, 
but borne down as he was by the necessary toils of life, did not the 
poet judge the more wisely? Indeed, will not these short poems— 
these odes—actually exert a greater influence upon mankind than 
any of the long poems of his age —of Southey’s? or even of Scott’s 
himself? Scott, indeed, with his usual sagacity and good sense, has 
so decided the matter. Upon Washington Irving’s telling him on a 
certain occasion, that Campbell was deterred from writing, by the 
superior brilliancy of Lord Byron’s poetry and of his own, Scott re- 
plied, ‘* Pooh! how can Campbell -mistake the matter so much ? 
Poetry goes by quality, not by bulk. My poems are mere cairn- 
gorms, wrought up, perhaps, with a cunning hand, and may pass 
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well in the market as long as cairngorms are the fashion ; but they 
are mere Scotch pebbles after all. Now Tom Campbell’s are real 
diamonds, and diamonds of the first water.” Is not this the sen- 
tence which has already been passed on these poets ? 

We hasten to the closing scene. Worn out by disease, Camp- 
bell, with his niece who had lived with him for one or two years, left 
England and took up his residence at Boulogne in France. Here 
he was taken dangerously ill. Dr. Beattie with his wife hurried to 
attend upon him in his last moments. We shall give the account in 
the words of Dr. Beattie. ‘“ June 12th.—By his desire, I again 
read the prayers for the sick ; followed by various texts of Scrip- 
ture, to which he listened with deep attention ; suppressing, as much 
as he could, the sound of his own breathing, which had become al- 
most laborious. At the conclusion, he said, “ it is very soothing.” 
At another time, I read to him passages from the Epistles and Gos- 
pels ; directing his attention, as well as I could, to the comforting 
assurance they contained of the life and immortality brought to light 
by the Savior. When this was done, I asked him, ‘ do you believe 
all this?? ‘Oh yes,’ he replied with emphasis, ‘I do.’ His 
manner all this time was deeply solemn and affecting. Later in the 
day, he spoke with less difficulty—he said something to every one 
near him. To his niece, who was leaning over him in great anxiety 
and anticipating every little want, he said, ‘Come—let us sing 
praises to Christ’—then pointing to the bedside, he added, ‘ Sit 
here.’ ‘Shall I pray for you?’ she said; ‘ Oh, yes,’ he replied ; 
‘let us pray for one another!’”? He died June 15, 1844. He 
was carried to England, and buried in Westminster Abbey. 

If our readers should think we have dwelt too long upon this sub- 
ject, we have to say by way of apology, that Campbell is the poet of 
liberty and humanity, and that in spirit he is as much an American 
as an English poet. 
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Art. VIII. PLANK ROADS. . 


History, Structure, and Statistics of Plank Roads in the United 
States and Canada. By W. Kinesrorp, Civil Engineer on the 
Hudson River Railroad. With remarks on Roads in general, 
by F. G. Skinner, and a Letter on Plank Roads, by the Hon. 
Cuartes E. Crarke. Philadelphia: A. Hart, late Carey and 
Hart, 126 Chestnut Street. 1851. pp. 40. 


Pianx roads have within a few years become an important part 
of the general system of intercommunication in the State of New 
York. We believe they have not been extensively adopted else- 
where, though we see no reason why this cannot be done, and with 
equal advantage. We have thought that a few remarks on this sub- 
ject would not be out of place in the New Englander. In making 
them we shall draw somewhat largely upon the pamphlet before us, 
for which we would make this general acknowledgment. 

A plank road consists of two parts. These are the road bed and 
the superstructure. The road bed does not differ from any well 
made turnpike road. The superstructure is composed of two parts, 
the “ stringers,’ and the planks. The stringers are thick and 
broad plank, and should be not less than one foot in breadth and 
two inches in thickness. The stringers are laid longitudinally with 
the road ; if only two are used, they should be placed so far apart that 
the wheels of vehicles with the ordinary length of axle, will pass over 
their center, and if a third is added, which is the best way, it should 
be so placed as to give some support to the tread of the horse. The 
stringers are imbedded so that their upper surface is on a level with 
the surface of the road bed. The planks are laid transversely 
on the stringers, and each one is settled by mauling till it rests flat 
and plumb on the stringer, and solid on the ground from end to end, 
so that no space is left for air beneath. ‘The planks are driven 
close together, and thus form a perfect flooring. This flooring is 
then covered with sand or fine gravel, which prevents the calks of 
the horses’ shoes from cutting the planks, and the tire of the wheels 
from wearing them. The grit, moreover, penetrates into the grain 
of the wood and forms a kind of protective covering, and by filling 
up the interstices hinders the passage of water in wet weather. 
The planks are eight feet long. The whole width of the road should 
be from sixteen to eighteen feet, of which the planked portion will 
of course occupy eight feet, and should be on one side and not in 
the center. As in passing, it is necessary for one of the vehicles to 
turn off upon the unplanked portion, which is called the “ turn-off,” 
it is obvious that that portion should be on a level with the planks, 
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and should be kept in good repair. To facilitate the return of the 
wheel, the planks are laid alternately in and out, so as to form a 
jog, on which the wheel can catch. 

The cost of a plank road, including right of way, is on an average 
about seventeen hundred and fifty dollars a mile. The annual re- 
pairs will average for a series of seven years about ten dollars a 
mile, and the planks must be relaid every eighth year. The cost 
of repairs and of replanking, however, will depend very much upon 
the grade and the drainage. The grade should not be over one foot 
in sixteen, and might be much less, with advantage. The drainage, 
which is the most important point of all, should be so managed as 
to allow rio water to stand on the planks. 

The income of the road in the State of New York is derived from 
tolls. ‘hese, according to the law regulating them, are not to ex- 
ceed one cent and a half a mile for a vehicle drawn by two animals ; 
and one half-cent a mile for every additional animal ; for every ve- 
hicle drawn by one animal, three-quarters of a cent a mile, and for 
each horse and rider, or led horse, half a cent a mile. 

The questions of draught, of the rate of travel, of the wear of 
animals and of vehicles, are important to be considered. Mr. 
Clarke says, in general, ‘* They are the best roads imaginable, bet- 
ter by far than the best paved or ‘ macadamized’ road, pleasanter 
for the person riding, easier for the animals, and far less destructive 
to the carriages that roli upon them. A very little snow is enough 
to make excellent sleighing, and you can drive in the night as well 
as in the day, for the horses will instinctively keep the road.” Mr. 
Kingsford makes the following statement: ‘‘ Experiment has de- 
termined the load which a horse is capable of drawing on the plank 
road to be so weighty, that one almost hesitates to set it down from 
fear of the accusation of extravagance. On the Salina and Central 
road, a few weeks back, for a wager, a team of two horses brought 
in, without any extraordinary strain, six tons of iron from Brewerton, 
a distance of twelve miles, to Syracuse. One and a half cords of 
green beech is a common load, which is equivalent to four and a half 
tons. And there is so little resistance on a properly constructed 
road, that an average team of two horses can travel with this load 
from thirty to thirty-five miles day after day, at the rate of from 
three to four miles an hour. Indeed, the farmer does not seem to 
make any calculations of the weight taken. He loads his wagon as 
best he can, and the only care is not to exceed the quantity which 
it will carry ; whether the team can draw the load is not the ques- 
tion—for those who travel on plank roads affirm that the only dan- 
ger is that the wagon cannot bear the load, not that the horse cannot 
draw it.’? The difference between the common road and the plank 
road is well and fairly illustrated by the following fact given by Mr. 
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Kingsford : “ A manufacturer of Utica formerly transported from 
the railroad to his establishment—a distance of seven miles—ten 
bales of cotton a day, with two teams of two horses each, each team 
making but one daily trip; but on the recently constructed plank 
road, one team performs the journey twice, delivering fifteen bales 
daily. The average weight of a bale of cotton is five hundred 
pounds ; one team, therefore, is now equal to the work of seventy- 
five hundred, while on the old road it was equal to only twenty- 
five hundred. These loads must be considered as fair average 
burdens, without the energy of the horses being unduly taxed.” 
We may place the usual load, for a team of two horses, at three 
tons. z 

The average rate of the stage coach on the plank road is eight 
miles an hour. 

The wear and tear to the horse, harness and vehicle, is reduced 
at least one-half. Horse-shoes last twice the time. Instead of fre- 
quent new shoes, it is only necessary to have them periodically re- 
moved. These savings alone, to say nothing of the gain in point of 
time, will more than make up for the tolls which are exacted. 

We do not propose to discuss fully the relations which plank 
roads may sustain to the several modes of communication within any 
given region, to the canal, the railroad, and the common road. We 
will confine ourselves to three remarks. In the first place, plank 
roads should take the place of most railroad branches. It is well 
known that the length of the branches of the Boston and Worcester 
railroad is about the same as the length of the main line, and that as 
a whole they produce no income. Here, then, is in reality a railroad 
of fifty miles long in the richest part of Massachusetts, which does 
not pay the expenses of running it. The reason why short railroad 
branches are not profitable, seems to be, that the inhabitants having 
their own “‘ motive power,”’ prefer to use it for short distances, so 
that the main line does not get much by the branch road which it did 
not before get. It seems to us, that the plank road is just what is 
wanted to complete and perfect the railroad system of any region. 
It is inevitable that a long line of railroad connecting distant impor- 
tant points between which there is a demand for the most speedy 
transport, should pass to the right or left of many important places, 
which places must decline by the growing up of others on the road, 
unless they can be connected with the main line in some easy way. 
A village five or ten miles from a railroad could not furnish freight 
and travel for a branch railroad, which would cost in the one case 
ene hundred and in the other two hundred thousand dollars or more, 
while it would support a plank road, costing only eight or nine thou- 
sand dollars in the one case, and from sixteen to eighteen thousand 
in the other. 
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In the second place, there are many regions which have not at 
any given time business enough to support a railroad, but capacity 
to do it, if its resources should be developed. But it may take some 
years fully to develop them. Now in this case a plank road is just 
what is needed. The business of the region will pay a fair income 
upon a comparatively small capital, which it could not do upon a 
larger. Mr. Kingsford estimates that the cost of the railroad is at 
least twelve times that of the plank road. If we suppose the re- 
gion through which a more speedy means of transport is required to 
be twenty miles long, the cost of a plank road would be about thirty- 
five thousand dollars, and of a railroad about four hundred and for- 
ty-two thousand dollars. ‘This latter sum might in the course of 
some years earn a fair income, but in the meanwhile it would be un- 
productive. But the plank road will pay handsomely from the out- 
set and is ready to give way to the railroad whenever the increase of 
business shall authorize it. In this case, indeed in every other, the 
plank road should be constructed under the direction of a competent 
engineer. Its line of direction and its grades should be determined 
with reference to the fact, that iron rails may at some future period 
be laid upon the road bed. This conversion of the plank road into 
a railroad, if it should become expedient, could take place at those 
periods when the planks shall have become so far worn as to require 
to be removed. The economy of this arrangement will be further 
evinced by considering the fact, that in average distances the fare on 
the plank road is only three cents a mile while on the railroad it is 
not much less ; and that the difference of time in most cases is not 
more than three to one in favor of the railroad. This difference too 
is much more important to merchants and travelers going long dis- 
tances than it is to the inhabitants of any particular region who have 
to travel short distances in their own vehicles. It seems to us, 
therefore, that in cases like this, and there are some such even in 
New England, the plank road finds its proper place in the system of 
intercommunication, and is to be preferred to the railroad. 

In the third place, while attention has properly been directed to 
costly structures exclusively as the means of facilitating communi- 
cation between distant parts of the country, it is a little remarkable 
that no attempt has been made until within a few years to improve 
the modes of communication between the different parts of the same 
county, or township, or smaller portions of territory. We have 
been disposed to grumble if we could not go a hundred miles on the 
railroad in three or four hours, but have been quite content to take 
the same time to go a dozen miles in our own vehicles. Now we 
believe that an improvement in the means of travel and transport 
for the inhabitants living within small districts of territory, among 
themselves, would be as great a gain to the country in proportion to 
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the money expended, as has been secured by canals and railroads. 
What does this gain consist in? If we trace it to its ultimate source, 
it will be found to consist in the saving of time. The person who 
goes by railroad to New York saves an hour or two compared with 
the person who goes by steamboat, and he who goes by steamboat, 
still more, compared with the person who goes in his own carriage. 
The farmer who requires one whole day to transport a given amount 
@ given distance on a common road, will transport the same in one- 
third of the time on a plank road. Now to estimate the amount of 
time saved, or in other words, of productive power increased or 
money made, by a complete system of intercommunication for short 
distances, would be impossible. If we were to divide the number of 
miles run by all the railroads in any State within one year, by the 
number of inhabitants of that State, we should find that each indi- 
vidual on an average, had traveled but a very few miles, and of 
course had saved but a very little time: but if we were to divide the 
number of miles passed over by vehicles on the common roads in 
that State in the same space of time, by the same number, we should 
be astonished at the difference. If now each inhabitant in going 
the number of miles he travels in the year, on the common roads, 
could by any means save two-thirds of his time, and if this amount 
of time saved, should be made the standard of the actual worth to 
the community of the improvement, then, we say that such an im- 
provement would be far more valuable to any State than the railroad 
system—valuable almost beyond estimate, as that has proved to be. 
We believe that the next great step in the improvement of the 
means of communication will be in the modes of transport and travel 
which is and must be accomplished by animal power. And this im- 
provement will diffuse its blessings far more equally among the peo- 
ple than the railroad or canal. The railroad benefits the termini 
and a few intermediate points, and indirectly the whole region, but 
in the case supposed almost every householder in any given commu- 
nity would be directly benefited. In illustration of this position 
we will make a few extracts from Mr. Kingsford, who has collected 
some valuable statistics on the subject. He has given in specific 
statement the effects of these roads upon the surrounding country. 


“Utica.—One hundred and sixty-three miles of plank road may be said to be- 
long to this city and converge toward it. These roads, further, connect the city 
with roads hestine to Sackett’s Harbor, a distance of seventy miles, and to Os- 
wego, a distance of sixty miles. Prior to the introduction of plank roads, during 
the fall and spring, farmers could not take to the city loads exceeding 8 cwt. At 
these seasons, the streets, markets, and hotels would be deserted, presenting a 
painful aspect of depression of industry. In fact, it was only in the deep win- 
ter, when the sleighing was good, and in the clear summer months, that active 
business could be relied upon. The plank roads have equalized the seasons. 
Farmers can now come in every day in the year. There is a steady trade carried 
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on, and it is asserted that business has increased 100 per cent. The streets bear 
witness to this prosperity, for in all weathers they present a — and animat- 


ed appearance. Indeed, it ison wet days that farmers often prefer 
city, having little occupation at home in bad weather. 

“ Property has increased in value 15 per cent.; the population 25 per cent. A 
new trade has grown up. On the northern road, the woolen manufactures in 
operation, some few miles from Utica, were in the habit, on the one hand, of ob- 
taining their supplies by the canal—and on the other, of importing their manu- 
factured articles by the same communication. They now purchase the raw ma- 
terial at Utica, re sell their goods there—thus creating a more profitable and 
better kind of business. Generally, the plank roads about Utica prove that the 
travel is soon doubled. What rate of increase will follow cannot be anticipated. 
The surrounding woodlands have considerably increased in value ; formerly, the 
were scarcely salable. The timber is now regularly cut; consequently cord- 
wood has been reduced in value one dollar and a half a cord—the difference of 
carting from lots some short distance from Utica; and, as 35,000 cords are an- 
nually consumed in Utica, there is an annual a of $52,000, which would be 
the original cost of about thirty miles of plank road. 

“On the Rome and Utica road, property, some few miles from Utica, has gone 
up 25 per cent. 

“On the Utica and Ilion road, the advance is laid at 15 per cent. 

“The Utica, Clinton, and Waterville, and the Utica and. Waterville roads, fur- 
nish a good instance of the influence of plank roads. The latter was the old 
main road, and when the former was built, all the traffic was turned to the new 
road; and the little village of New Hartford, situated on the old road, was quite 
deserted. The result was the determination of the residents there to continue a 
road direct from Waterville through New Hartford to Utica, by which means the 
lost travel not only returned to the road, but property increased in New Hart- 
ford about 10 per cent., and in Waterville 20 per cent. 

“On the Utica and Frankfort road, the advance on property has been 15 per 
cent.” 


riving to the 


We make one other quotation, in which the author sums up the 
advantages of plank roads to the farmer. 


“The farmer has what he never had before—a good road every day in the 
year—the same in all seasons. Formerly, the spring and fall were poste when 
the avenues to the neighboring city were closed to him. On the plank road, he 
can select for his journey days when he cannot work on the farm, taking with 
greater ease, in half the time, three times what he formerly could carry; and 
while residing close to the road, he sees his neighbor living five miles off, bring- 
ing two wagons to the planks, and then transferring the contents into the larger, 
and moving off with it—he can load his single vehicle with the full amount it 
can earry, and proceed onward without delay. His woodlands acquire, intrinsi- 
cally, a value which they had not before, for he can cart sufficiently in one load 
to pay him for the expense of carting and cutting, allowing a fair value for his 
iathep. His farm increases in value from 10 to 50 per cent., and commands a 
sale from the fact that the produce never lacks a market, and has a more regular 
and higher net value. By the current price, he knows what he can count upon. 
His grain is worth what all grain fetches in the next market, deducting the cost 
of cartage to take it there, which he can calculate to a cent, and deliver when he 
needs money. The adjoining tannery (and the probability is there is one within 
twenty miles) will buy his bark. His cord-wood can be carried the same dis- 
tance. He sells, for remunerating prices, his perishable produce, such as vege- 
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tables and fruit, pumpkins, corn-stalk and fall apples, which brought him, pre- 
viously, a very small sum, as the only market was in the small villages where 
there was little demand for them.” 


The history of plank roads is very brief. The first road of this 
kind built on this continent was in Canada in 1835-36. It ran 
east from Toronto. The first plank road in the United States was 
the * Salina and Central Square’ road, which was built in 1847. 
Within the four years since that time, there have been constructed, 
or are now in course of construction, 2,106 miles of plank road in 
the State of New York, at an average cost of $1,833 a mile. The 
cost of 1,201 miles of railroad in that State, as reported in 1850, 
was $46,604,921: the cost of 2,106 miles of plank road is 

3,860,296 ; and we are strongly impressed with the belief that 
the latter has been expended as profitably for the State as the 
former. The earnings of these roads have been literally enormous. 
Mr. Kingsford says that the stock of no one of them is under 
par, but most of them at a great advance—some cannot be bought 
at all. 

We have not designed to treat this subject at length, but we 
think it has an importance which has not as yet been conceded to it 
in New England. We hope it may be more thoroughly discussed 
in journals, where perhaps the discussion will be more appropriate. 





Art. IX—SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHAR- 
ACTER OF THE HON. DAVID DAGGETT. 


THE eminent public services of the Hon. David Daggett, lately 
deceased, and his wide reputation, especially as Professor in the Law 
Department of Yale College, and as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut, have induced the Editors of the New Eng- 
lander to request for publication the following address, sketching his 


life and character, which was given on the occasion of his burial by 
the Rev. S. W. S. Dutton. 


There lies before us, in death, no more henceforth to be seen 
among the living, robed for the grave, the form of one whom we 
have long looked upon with admiration, affection and reverence ; 
one, who, through a long life, has been eminent in the public ser- 
vice ; one whom this town, and city, and College, and State, have 
willingly trusted and delighted to honor. 
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This mournful event has not come upon us suddenly. We have 
long felt that it must come soon. We have seen our friend, once 
vigorous and active, “ the observed of all observers” in our streets 
and public resorts, gradually withdrawn by the growing infirmities 
of age to complete seclusion in his own dwelling. That voice, which 
once rung like a clarion in the halls of justice and of legislation, 
and in the clear music of social converse, has been losing its full- 
ness and power. We have seen a falling away in that bold and 
strong Roman face, and dimness stealing the fire of that eagle eye. 
That brisk step, which was once seen in our streets before the sun 
of each morning, we have observed to grow more and more feeble 
and tottering. And that noble form, with its antique and peculiar 
but comely dress, which was once seen every day by our citizens, 
and in the sanctuary as regularly as the gates of Zion were opened 
on the Sabbath, has been gradually, and at length wholly, withdrawn 
from public view. We have known that the days of man’s years 
are threescore years and ten; that if they are fourscore years, it 
is by reason of strength ; and that when they are near to fourscore 
and ten, they must soon be cut off. And when it was learned that 
disease had come upon our friend in his extreme age, we all felt that 
but one event could be reasonably expected. 

But our expectation of this event, our certainty that it could not 
be long deferred, does not divest it of sorrow. Our sorrow is in- 
deed calm and tranquil. It is not the sorrow of those who mourn 
over one cut down in the prime, or the midst, of his days and his 
usefulness : for our friend is borne, a patriarch, to his grave, “‘ as a 
shock of corn cometh in its season.”’ It is not the sorrow of disap- 
pointed expectations, broken plans and blighted hopes. It is not 
the sorrow of that overwhelming shock, which bears away the trust- 
ed, the honored and the loved in the full exercise of their activities ; 
which rends away the pillar, when sustaining the weightiest respon- 
sibilities of the state, the church and the family: for, as often hap- 
pens in the divine kindness, the gentle ministries of advancing age 
had removed, one by one, the ties which bound our friend to a life 
of activity and duty, and had transferred slowly, safely and com- 
pletely to other hands the offices and labors which once were his. 
His public burdens had all been borne and laid aside. His trusts 
had all been discharged, both without and within his home. His 
work had all been done. Nor yet is our sorrow that bitterest of all 
—the sorrow of those who have no hope in respect to the future life 
of a friend departed. 

Nevertheless, our sorrow is sorrow indeed—the sorrow of those 
who see worth and nobleness passing away from among us ; and es- 
pecially the sorrow which must flow from the tender ties of nature 
and affection, when sundered and bleeding. We are never ready— 
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nature never can be ready—to have those ties severed ; though faith 
and piety can submit to the event, reverently and cheerfully, when 
it comes. 

It is well, then, for sorrowing friends, a sorrowing church, a sor- 
rowing community, and more deeply sorrowing kindred, to mingle, in 
this hour, their griefs and sympathies. And especially is it well— 
it is due—before we consign to the house of the grave one who has 
performed so many public services, to review his life and character, 
that we may be grateful for what God has done for our fathers and 
for us through him, and that we may gather wisdom from the sur- 
vey of his virtues. 


Davin Dacecetr was born in Attleborough, in the county of 
Bristol, in the commonwealth of Massachusetts, on the 31st of De- 
cember, 1764; and, of course, at the day of his decease, April 12, 
1851, had passed through three months and twelve days of his 
eighty-seventh year. He was of that stock, which we have so much 
reason to honor and reverence, the Puritan stock of the New Eng- 
land Pilgrims; being the fifth in the direct line of descent from 
John Daggett, who came over from England with Winthrop’s com- 
pany in 1630, and settled in Watertown, in the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts. His son, Thomas Daggett, Esq., resided in Edgartown, 
on Martha’s Vineyard. He removed thither, it is supposed, with 
the first Governor Mayhew, when he settled that island in 1644. 
He married Hannah, the oldest daughter of Governor Mayhew, was 
a magistrate of the island, and died about the year 1690. His 
son, Deacon John Daggett, the second in the line from the original 
settler, removed, with four sons, about the year 1707, from Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard to Attleborough, Bristol county, Massachusetts, 
where he built, for protection against the Indians, what was called a 
*¢ garrison house,” in which he lived. It is quite remarkable that 
of the four sons of this Deacon John Daggett, three have, for many 
generations, been represented by their descendants, in New Haven ; 
viz., Mayhew Daggett, the grandfather of the late Henry Daggett, 
Esq., whose residence was on the corner of Chapel and High streets ; 
Ebenezer Daggett, the father of Rev. Dr. Daggett, Professor of 
Divinity and President in Yale College, and grandfather of the late 
Captain Henry Daggett, whose residence was in George street ; and 
Thomas Daggett, the grandfather of David Daggett, whose death 
we nowmourn. The fourth son, Naphthali Daggett, met an uniime- 
ly death by the falling of a tree in Attleborough. The fourth in 
this line of descent, also named Thomas Daggett, the father of our 
lamented friend, was a man of vigorous intellect, strong common 
sense, and decided and earnest religious character. I have often 
heard our venerable friend speak of his father’s strong sympathy 
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with the friends of the ‘“‘ Great Awakening,” which occurred in the 
earlier part of his manhood, under the preaching of Whitfield, Ed- 
wards, Bellamy and the Tennents. In the controversy, which in 
subsequent years grew out of that Awakening, he was earnestly on 
the side of its friends ; so much so that he had a partiality for the 
“ Separates”? of that day, though he never united himself with 
them. He wasa Baptist in sentiment ; and his influence as such had 
a modifying, though not a decisive, effect on the opinions of his son 
through life. Under the nurture and admonition of such a father, 
the son received thorough and judicious religious instruction, com- 
mended by a corresponding example ; and was well trained in the 
principles of virtue and piety. 

At the age of sixteen he came to Yale College, and entered the 
Junior Class, two years in advance; induced to choose this rather 
than the nearer College at Harvard, probably by the fact that Rev. 
Dr. Daggett, the first cousin of his father, who deceased the year 
before, had been an officer in Yale. He graduated in due course, 
and with high honor, in the year 1783, in the same class with Sam- 
uel Austin, Abiel Holmes, and John Cotton Smith. Of this class, 
numbering forty-two at the time of graduation, he is the last sur- 
vivor but one.* His college life, it will be observed, was during the 
latter part of the stormy and trying period of the American Revo- 
lution. His class entered during the year in which the British 
troops, under General Tryon, invaded New Haven ; and graduated 
in the very month in which the treaty of peace with Great Britain 
was signed. When he took his second, or Master’s degree, he 
spoke an oration of such marked excellence that it received the 
honor, quite unusual in that day, of publication. Having a strong 
preference for the profession of the law, he commenced, soon 
after leaving College, the study preparatory to that profession, 
with Charles Chauncey, Esq., of New Haven, afterwards a Judge 
of the Superior Court; and continued therein till January, 1786, 
a little more than two years; when he was admitted to the bar 
of New Haven county, at the age of twenty-one, and immediately 
entered upon practice in this town. While pursuing his legal 
studies under Judge Chauncey, he supported himself by performing 
the duties of Butler in college, and of Preceptor in the Hopkins 
Grammar School. A few months after he was admitted to the Bar, 
he was chosen to the office of Tutor in Yale College: which he de- 
clined, being eager to pursue the practice of the profession which he 
had chosen. 

Mr. Daggett was early called into political service. In 1791, he 





* Rev. Payson Williston, father of Hon. Samuel Williston, of Easthampton, 
Massachusetts, 
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was chosen to represent the town of New Haven in the General 
Assembly; and was annually re-elected for six years, till 1797, 
when he was chosen a member of the Council or Upper House. 
Though one of the youngest members of the House of Representa- 
tives, he soon became one of the most influential ; and in 1794, 
three years after he entered the House, he was chosen to preside 
over it as its Speaker, at the early age of twenty-nine. To this 
office he was elected, year after year, till he was chosen to the Coun- 
cil or Upper House. This body was then constituted in a manner, 
very different from that in which our present Senate or Upper House 
is chosen. At the election in the autumn, twenty persons were 
chosen, not from particular districts, but from wherever in the whole 
State the ablest men could be found; and out of these twenty, 
twelve were chosen at the election in the spring—the twelve who 
had the highest number of votes—to constitute the Senate. The 
members of that body, thus chosen, were rarely changed. They 
were usually re-elected, until they forfeited public confidence by 
mal-conduct, or were promoted to some higher office, or voluntarily 
resigned. It was thus an unusually permanent body for an elective 
one, and embraced much of the political wisdom, ability and expe- 
rience of the State. To this body, Mr. Daggett was transferred 
from the chair of the House of Representatives, in 1797; and he 
retained his seat there, for seven years, until he resigned it in 1804. 
In 1805, he was again a member of the House of Representatives. 
In 1809, he was again chosen a member of the Upper House of the 
General Assembly ; and he continued to hold a place in that body, 
for four years, till May, 1813, when he was chosen a Senator in the 
Congress of the United States, for six years from the preceding 
fourth of March. In June, 1811, he was appointed State’s Attor- 
ney for the county of New Haven, and continued in that office till 
he resigned it, when chosen Senator in 1813. At the close of his 
Senatorial term, in 1819, he returned to his extensive practice of 
law, which conduced much more to his private interest than had the 
public service of the State, in which he had been engaged as her 
representative in the Senate of the United States. In November, 
1824, he became 4n associate instructor of the Law School in this 
city with the late Judge Hitchcock ; and in 1826, he was appointed 
Kent Professor of Law in Yale College. In these positions he con- 
tinued, until, at a very advanced age, his infirmities induced him to 
resign them. In the autumn of 1826, he received from the corpora- 
tion of Yale College the honorary degree of LL.D. In May, 1826, 
when he was sixty-two years of age, he was chosen an Associate 
Judge of the Superior Court of this State. To this office he was 
appointed by a legislature, in which a decided majority were oppos- 
ed to him in political principles and preferences. This fact is 
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worthy of remark, on account of its strong testimony to his preemi- 
nent fitness, at that time, for that high office, and also on account 
of the honorable testimony which it gives respecting his political op- 
ponents—whom he never courted, and in political conflict never 
spared—that in the election to an office so responsible, so remote 
from political interests and strifes, as that of a Judge of our Su- 
preme Court, they were willing to lay aside partisan partialities, 
and to be controlled by a regard to superior intellectual, legal and 
mora! qualifications. During the years 1828 and 1829 he was 
Mayor of the city of New Haven. In May, 1832, he was made 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Here, again, was singular 
testimony to his preeminent judicial qualifications ; for, contrary to 
the usual custom, he was appointed to that chief place notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he was not the senior in office among the judges on 
the bench. Judge Daggett continued to perform the duties of that 
station until December 31st, 1834 ; when he reached seventy years 
of age—the limit which our State Constitution assigns to the judi- 
cial office. 

Thu; for forty-four years, from the close of his twenty-sixth to 
the close of his seventieth year, Mr. Daggett was almost continually 
engaged in public service, as member and Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of this State, member of its Council, Senator in 
the Congress of the United States, and Associate and Chief Judge 
of our Supreme Court. 


The eminence of Judge Daggett, in his profession, and among the 
public men of the State, is sufficiently attested by the preceding ac- 
count of the many positions of high responsibility and trust, in which 
he was placed by the guardians of Yale College, and by the people 
of this town, and this commonwealth ; especially when we remem- 
ber that the political party to which he belonged, which was domi- 
nant in the State till he was past middle life, and gave him the most 
of his honors, embraced, confessedly, many of the most powerful and 
brilliant minds of the State: and if we remember also, that some 
of the highest of these trusts were devolved upon him when his 
political opponents had come into power, and his own party had 
passed into a minority. 

Mr. Daggett was admitted to the bar, and entered into public life, 
two years before the adoption of the Federal Constitution. Of the 
political parties which grew out of the adoption of that Constitution, 
he united, as did a great body of the people of New England at that 
time, with that which was called Federal. Of this party, though 
he was not a mere partisan but a true statesman, he was a firm, 
consistent, and thorough suppcrter. In the Legislature of the 
State, and as a Senator of the United States, he was a sagacious 
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and powerful advocate of its general principles and policy. Among 
its many strong men in this. State, it had none stronger than he. 
For many years, no man in the State had so much political influ- 
ence, an influence amounting so nearly to a political control of the 
State, as he. And since the defeat and prostration of that party 
and the formation of new parties on new issues, he, certainly, has 
never been ashamed, or reluctant, to have it known, that he belonged 
to the same school of politics with Washington and Hamilton, Jay 
and Pickering, Adams and Ames, Ellsworth and Sherman. 


If we inquire for the qualities which rendered Judge Daggett so 
able and eminent in forensic and political life, that which was, per- 
haps, most remarkable, was his perspicacity—his faculty of quick 
and thorough insight—of looking through, speedily and completely, 
men, measures and cases, and learning what was in them. This 
faculty was of great service to him in society, in political life, and 
in court, whether at the bar or on the bench. His knowledge of 
men seemed almost intuition. He looked through them at a glance, 
and read their characters, motives and tendencies. He knew at 
once his jury, the witnesses, and the opposing counsel, and under- 
stood, of course, how to deal with them. If a witness knew the 
truth, but was reluctant to unfold or desirous to conceal that knowl- 
edge, he perceived the fact, and well understood how to bring out his 
testimony. If a witness was dishonest, he saw it, and knew just 
where his fraud lay, and how to detect and expose it. His cases he 
comprehended thoroughly, and saw them in their just proportions ; 
knowing accurately their strong, their weak, and their unimportant 
points—those which demanded notice and stress, those which would 
not bear it, and those which would occupy time to no purpose, ex- 
cept weariness of judge and jury. 

United with this faculty, was well-balanced judgment and strong 
common sense. In his own intellectual efforts, he directed his force, 
as by a kind of instinct, to that which was useful and practicable. 
He was far as possible from learned folly, intellectual quixotism, or 
the expenditure of acuteness to no good purpose. He could split 
hairs, if it was necessary: for he was acute in discrimination, and 
profound in analysis ; but he never would split hairs for nothing, or 
for the sake of the performance. As a lawyer and a judge, he 
would not be under bondage to nice quibbles or legal technicalities, 
but took a plain and common-sense course to that which was the 
real intent of the law ; and he preferred to lean to the side of equity 
and sound judgment, rather than to the side of legal formality. 
And, in judging of the intellectual efforts of others, he always 
liked those middle ground and common ground arguments, which 
carry the convictions of the great body of intelligent people, rather 
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than those extreme and doubtful, though ingenious arguments, 
which commend themselves only to the few. And this faculty of 
mind, in connection with his quick and thorough perception, enabled 
him in arguing cases in court, to apply testimony so as to make the 
strongest impression of the merits of his case upon the judge, and 
especially upon the jury. 

He had also an exquisite and quick sense of propriety or fitness. 
He knew how to do and say the right thing, in the right time and 
place. He used often to remark that he admired what the Greeks 
call 10 xpémov: and surely, few ever understood it, or exemplified it, 
better than he. This quality rendered him very agreeable to others, 
and was of great service to him ina his public life, especially at the bar. 
It gave him great tact. He knew just what suited what, and how 
to bring them together so as to produce the right result. He never 
did anything which was mal-apropos. He never stepped on the 
wrong spot. He never touched the wrong spring or key. He 
rarely blundered, in word or deed. 

He abounded also in wit and humor, and had an inexhaustible fund 
of anecdotes, always at command, with which he used to illustrate 
his positions and arguments, with great pertinence and felicity. He 
had a keen sense of the ludicrous, and remarkable power of panto- 
mime—of imitating voice, look and manner—which he employed very 
effectively, when he related anecdotes, or when he wished to make 
his adversaries appear ridiculous. He had the rare and very effec- 
tive rhetorical power of passing suddenly from the humorous and 
ludicrous, to the solemn, vehement and impressive, and of changing 
the laughter of his hearers into stern conviction, or indignation, or 
tears. 

His memory was accurate and retentive ; and it had the excellent 
quality of retaining what was pertinent, and of letting the rest go. 
He took very few notes during a trial; yet everything in the case 
was at his command when it was needed for use, and the right illus- 
trations were ever ready at the right points. 

He had great energy of feeling, which, kindling up as he pro- 
ceeded with his case, gave impressiveness to his words, and set his 
argument on fire. Through this feeling, he became warmly en- 
listed in the causes which he espoused, and had a singular power of 
identifying himself with his client. 

His power of concentration also was distinguished. He was al- 
most uniformly brief in his arguments, rarely occupying more than 
an hour; yet they embraced in their dense and compact but lumin- 
ous volume, all that was essential, or really useful, for his purpose. 

All who have heard him agree in testifying, that his most marked 
peculiarity in the management of his cases was, that he saw, and 
distinguished clearly, the minor and the strong points, and passing 
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entirely or rapidly over the former, seized upon the latter with 
force and thorough comprehension, set them forth in all their 
strength, and pressed them with great earnestness and power upon 
the court and jury. His language, remarkable for its perspicuity, 
energy and impressiveness, and abounding in the strong Saxon 
words which are the common inheritance of all who speak the Eng- 
lish tongue, enabled him to present vividly before others the truth, 
which he saw so clearly himself. 

His knowledge of law was thorough, and eminently practical. He 
had it at command, when it was needed. His arguments, addressed 
to the court, were able and luminous; and he applied to his cases 
the principles of law, as well as the testimony of witnesses, with 
great sagacity. He relied more, however, on the resources of his 
own mind, upon his clear and quick perceptions of the nature and 
relations of things, on his profound thought, and strong common 
sense, than upon the erudition of books; though he had a good pro- 
fessional library, which he used to great advantage. 

His manner of speaking was calm and deliberate, when he be- 
gan ; but as he proceeded with his case or subject, his feelings 
kindled, his language glowed, his eye, tones and person spoke in 
unison with his words, and often, in his peroration, he overwhelmed 
his adversary as by a resistless torrent. 

The features of Judge Daggett’s intellectual character which 
have been mentioned, his quick and thorough insight, his well bal- 
anced judgment and strong common sense, his quick and ready per- 
ception of fitness, his wit and humor, his power of varied and felici- 
tous illustration, his ready memory, his energy of feeling, his con- 
centration, his clear and nervous language, his practical knowledge 
of law—these, joined to his qualities of person and manner—his tall 
and commanding form, always dressed carefully, richly, and in per- 
fect taste, rising and dilating as he warmed with his subject, his 
large and piercing eye, his expressive brow, his strong-featured Ro- 
man face, his powerful voice ranging through the whole scale, from 


* a subdued yet distinct whisper, till it sounded like a trumpet-call, 


his utterance varying from solemn deliberation to the vehemence of 
a torrent—these qualities of mind, person and manner, made him 
an advocate, who, in his best days, had, on the whole, no superior, 
if he had an equal, at the bar of Connecticut. 

There are other qualities of Judge Daggett’s character as a pub- 
lic man which should not be omitted in this sketch. Time, how- 
ever, which is fast passing, and is needed for other parts of the 
subject, compels me to speak of them briefly. 

His punctuality was most extraordinary. The pointers of the 
town clock, the sun itself, hardly surpassed him in this respect. 
His integrity was thorough, stern and exact; and secured entire con- 
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fidence. He manifested particular kindness to those who were be- 
ginning life, especially in his own profession ; sympathizing with 
them in their difficulties and anxieties, because he remembered his 
own. He had a just idea of the nature, and a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the rules, of civility and courtesy at the bar; and observed 
them scrupulously in his own conduct. He was fair in his treat- 
ment of witnesses ; regarding their feelings ; never harsh and over- 
bearing toward them, unless indeed they deserved severity, when he 
knew well how to use it; never resorting to the unscrupulous method 
of making an honest opposing witness appear ridiculous, or confused 
and perplexed, in order to impair the just force of his testimony. 

He was very familiar with the Bible, which he had known “ from 
a child,” and had studied in his manhood more than any other book. 
The power of its self-commending truths and of its strong and popular 
language over the minds of men he appreciated highly. Its expres- 
sions were stored in his memory in great abundance and with singu- 
lar accuracy ; and he was accustomed to introduce them, when a 
Judge into his charges and especially into his addresses to the 
convicted, and when an advocate into his arguments. and appeals, 
with great pertinence and felicity, solemnity and power. 


A few words respecting Judge Daggett as he appeared in social 
life. ; 

He was a true and accomplished gentleman. He was, in a very 
extraordinary degree, polished in his manners, and gracefully and 
scrupulously observant of all civilities. His courtesy was remark- 
able. He was disposed to please all whom he met; and his almost 
instinctive sense of propriety, and his graceful and easy manners 
and language enabled him to do so: and this made him a model of 
courtesy. In the performance of social civilities and duties to 
relatives, neighbors, and friends, he was an example, such as is 
rarely if ever found in these days. His courtesy, his varied knowl- 
edge of men and things, his lively feelings, accommodated readily to 
the old and the young, his cheerfulness, his wit and humor, his fund 
of anecdote, and his reminiscences of the past, made him the life of 
every social circle into which he entered. 


The domestic life of Mr. Daggett was commenced early. At the 
age of twenty-one, soon after he began the practice of law in 
New Haven, he was united in marriage to Wealthy Ann, daughter 
of Dr. AEneas Munson; with whom he lived, in confiding attach- 
ment, and with almost reverential regard for her strong and marked: 
intellectual and religious character, for fifty-three years, till death. 
removed her from him for a time, in July, 1839, at the age of 
seventy-two. Judge Daggett’s home, although filled with comforts. 
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and joys, was darkened by the sorrows of many bereavements. He 
had nineteen children, the offspring of his first marriage, and of the 
fourteen who lived any considerable time only three survive him; 
and these, by the favor of Providence, have had the mournful privi- 
lege of smoothing his pillow in his last sickness, and to-day follow 
him to his last earthly house in the grave. So many children, with 
their mother, the beloved wife of his youth, he has followed, in the 
path of grief, to the tomb. Such was the strength of his parental 
feelings, that these bereavements took deep hold of him. With one 
of them he was completely overwhelmed—a bereavement by the 
death of a son, in his nineteenth year, of unusual loveliness and 
promise, who bore his father’s name, and had devoted himself in 
purpose and heart to the ministry of Christ. This was a sorrow 
from which he never entirely recovered ; though the blow feli upon 
his heart forty-one years since. It is not long ago that he said to 
a friend: “ There has not been a day in all these years, in which 
I have not thought of that beloved son.”? ‘Thus it is, that they 
who die in their early promise, are embalmed in the memory, and 
prolong, as it were, their earthly life by living in the hearts of sur- 
viving friends. 

In May, 1840, Judge Daggett was married, a second time, to 
Mary, daughter of Major Lines, who, by her devoted affection and 
kindness, her cheerful society, and her anticipation of his every 
want, has been the joy and solace of his declining years ; while she 
has made his home a pleasant resort, not only for his children and 
his children’s children, but for all his friends. 


Let us turn now, in conclusion, to view the religious life and cha- 
racter of our friend. Oh, that is the point to which, in this solemn 
hour, we look with paramount interest. His earthly honors would, 
in this hour, be poor consolation to us, did we not trust that he is 
an inheritor of the honor, pure, unfading and eternal, which comes 
from God. It would be mournful, indeed, to dwell upon his public 
services, did we not believe that he was a servant of Christ, and 
has heard from him the benediction, “ Enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 

Reference has already been made to the thorough religious train- 
ing which Mr. Daggett received in his childhood and youth. This 
‘* nurture and admonition of the Lord ” under the parental roof, and 
the memories and records of his pious ancestry, had a strong influ- 
ence upon him. He commenced his active life with great respect 
for religion and its ordinances. He began at once to be a liberal 
supporter of its institutions, as he was through life, and a regular 
and attentive hearer of the gospel in the sanctuary ; uniting himself 
with this ecclesiastical society |i. e. that connected with the North 
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Church], of which Rev. Dr. Jonathan Edwards was then pastor. He 
always took a great pleasure in hearing the doctrines and precepts 
of God’s Word thoroughly and discriminatingly presented and ap- 
plied; though for many years he did not cordially and savingly re- 
gard them. Indeed, he was quite an enthusiast with regard to 
preaching, and received great intellectual satisfaction in hearing, 
whenever he had an opportunity, the ablest ministers of his time ; 
and they had no better judges of their discourses than he. 

The various and severe discipline of bereavement with which it 
pleased God to visit Mr. Daggett, had the effect to bring him near 
to the kingdom of God, especially the death of his son David, which 
has been mentioned, and the death of a beloved daughter, his 
youngest child. Soon after the death of the latter, which was in 
1815, he felt constrained to commence family worship, which he 
continued from that time through life. Another influence which 
had great and continued effect upon him, ought to be mentioned. 
His wife was a woman of decided piety, eminent in faith and 
prayer. She was in the habit, not only of praying herself for him 
at all times, but also of making appointment with those of her 
children who were Christians, at specified hours in the day, to plead 
in concert at the throne of grace, for the conversion of the husband 
and the father. She always cherished strong confidence that he 
would be brought into the fold of Christ, and she was not disap- 
pointed. . 

It was not, however, till the year 1832, that Judge Daggett, in 
his own view and that of his friends, began a really religious life. 
In April of that year, during one of those “ times of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord,’’ of which the Holy Scriptures 
speak, and which the Church in her glad experience has so often 
realized, there were in this city continuous religious services for a 
few days. The power of the Holy Ghost was upon the community, 
and Judge Daggett and many others among our elder men of dis- 
tinction, were seriously moved. On one afternoon, when there was 
to be religious service in the evening, his wife and children observed 
that he walked his hall for hours, evidently in deep thought and 
mental conflict. In the evening, after an earnest and thorough pre- 
sentation of the gospel, those who were disposed to take a position, 
expressive of their desire to become the friends and servants of 
Christ, were invited to remain in their seats, while the other portion 
of the audience should retire. Judge Daggett remained. After a 
few words of explanation, direction and exhortation from a minister 
of Christ, those who were resolved, by the divine help, to serve and 
love and trust the Savior of sinners, were invited to rise. Judge 
Daggett rose. And the decision, which he then, in that signal man- 
ner, expressed, he adhered to and cherished through life. 
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F* That was a period of rich grace and abounding joy in the house 
of our friend : for not only he but his youngest son, then in the pro- 
fession of the law, consecrated himself to Christ; and the father 
has often, in subsequent years, had the pleasure of listening to the 
Gospel from the lips of that son. 

Four months after the event just related, Judge Daggett, at the 
age of sixty-eight, stood up in this aisle, near where his body now 
lies, and publicly expressed his repentance toward God and his 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ, avowing the ever living and 
true God to be his God; and covenanting, by the help of divine 
grace, to give himself up through life, to the Lord Jesus Christ, to 
be taught and governed by him, and to walk with this church in the 
divine ordinances. 

Since that period, he has acted in the various relations of life ac- 
cording to this good confession. He has been an interested and 
edified attendant on the services of the sanctuary, and the weekly 
meeting of the church for prayer and conference, until prevented 
by the increasing infirmities of age. In social religious services he 
did not (as many desired, and as indeed was very desirable) take an 
active or leading part. But he felt a reluctance to take the atti- 
tude of instruction and exhortation in matters of spiritual experi- 
ence, and thought, doubtless sincerely, however incorrectly, that he 
could be edified by others more than he could edify them. 

Judge Daggett never spoke freely of his private feelings on any 
subject; and especially on the sacred subject of religion. Yet 
there were those, who, he thought, had a right to know his religious 
feelings; and to them he would speak willingly and freely. A 
little more than a year since, he had a full and unreserved con- 
versation respecting his religious condition, hopes, and prospects, 
with one in whom he confided. He commenced his answer to an 
inquiry made on that point, by adopting, as his own, the remark of 
a distinguished Christian minister: ‘‘ I feel that it is a very solemn 
thing for a sinful man to go into the presence of a holy God.”’ 
But he added, that he approved and loved the way of salvation by 
the atonement of Christ ; that he daily committed his soul in love, 
loyalty and confidence to the Savior of sinners ; and believed that 
he was accepted now, and should be accepted hereafter of him: 
though he was not able to sympathize as fully as he desired, with 
the strong expressions of assurance in which it seemed the privilege 
of some to indulge. 

During the last years and months of his life, Judge Daggett has 
turned his attention with more and more of exclusiveness to religious 
subjects ; and the reading which he has chosen to hear has been al- 
most wholly of that character. 

Having a constitution singularly tenacious of life, Judge Daggett 
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has had more than the usual dread of death. But in his case, as 
with God’s people usually, the truth of “‘ grace according to the 
day ”’ was illustrated. He met death without fear or anxiety. It 
was quite evident to him that this was his last illness; yet he felt 
no concern. And when one inquired respecting the state of his 
mind, he referred immediately to his conversation with the person 
who made the inquiry, more than a year previous, as expressing 
fully his present feelings. ‘Thus leaving himself quietly in the 
hands of his Savior, he breathed his life away ; and has gone, we 
may believe, into the rest and joy of his Lord. 

The length to which this address has been protracted, almost ne- 
cessarily in giving an account of a life, so long and so crowded with 
matter for observation, precludes any extended remarks in closing. 
I will content myself with a few words. 


The fathers! where are they? Those, who, a few years since, 
were regarded as the fathers in this church and this community! 
Where are they? Gentlemen of the Bar, those who a few years 
since were regarded as the seniors in your profession in this city— 
where are they? But one remains. Would, for our sakes, though 
not for his, that he might remain with us always. But it will not 
be. It can barely be said that he is here: for he is daily waiting, 
in the serenity of patience and hope, and in the confidence of faith, 
for his departure.* And you, who, a short time since, seemed to 
stand in the middle of your band, have now been moved forward to 
stand in the front rank, before the open grave! May God give you 
grace so to number your days, as to apply your hearts unto wisdom ! 

Gentlemen and friends, each and all, you have regarded him 
whose body lies before us as worthy in many respects of your imita- 
tion. Oh, that you would imitate him in the consecration of your- 
selves to Christ! He felt, that, in comparison with an interest in 
Christ, worldly honors were nothing, worldly wealth nothing, the 
whole world nothing. And this feeling controlled him. May it 
control you ! 


* The venerable Judge Baldwin, in his ninetieth year. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Christ in Theology ; being the answer of the author, before the Hartford Central 
Association of Ministers, October, 1849, for the doctrines of the Book entitled 
“ God in Christ.” By Horace Busuyett, D.D. Hartford: Brown & Par- 
sons. 1851. 12mo. pp. 348. 


Tuts work is explained by its title. It consists of an argument in explanation 
and defence of the author’s previous volume, which has since been prepared for 
publication. Our readers will scarcely expect us to enter into a criticism of its 
merits, or to give an opinion upon the correctness of its principles. The author 
bears to us the relation of a friend and coadjutor. This relation does not in- 
deed make us nsible for his opinions in Philosophy and®Theology—but it 
may reasonably allow us to leave to other hands than our own the service of at- 
teking or defending these opinions. We trust that some of our journals pro- 
fessedly Theological, will furnish the public with a dispassionate and discrimin- 
ating criticism of this and the previous volume, as works of Theological science. 
Such a criticisim we think required by the importance of the subjects discussed 
and by the general and excited interest, which the volumes have occasioned. 

But while for the reason given, we decline the service of giving an extended 
review of this book, we subjoin a brief view of its character and its contents. 
It is more argumentative than the previous work—more careful and clear in its 
statements, more guarded in its expressions, more orderly in its arrangement, 
and more consecutive and consistent in its argument. We believe that on this 
account it will be read with greater satisfaction, even by the author’s most earn- 
est opponents, and will relieve the minds of some, who were puzzled or offended 
by separate sentences and single propositions of his earlier work. 

After a few introductory remarks, the author enters upon his argument by a 
discussion of “ Language and doctrine,” in which he explains and vindicates the 
positions which he had taken concerning the relation of language to thought and 
the possibility of a communication of spiritual and religious truth by language. 
His position is, that inasmuch as all language is “formal” in its nature, such truth 
cannot be separated from the medium by which it 1s conveyed, so far as to be- 
come the subject of logical deduction. He excepts from the application of this 
principle “ the absolute truths, the expressions for which class with algebraic no- 
tations,” which absolute truths are not, as we understand his meaning, limited to . 
mathematical propositions, but relate to certain other familiar notions. 

There can be no question among those who are competent to form an opinion 
upon this subject, that all the words of every language are “formal” in their 
origin and nature. The ablest philologist of his time, who has recently deceased, 
has demonstrated this fact ; and illustrated completely, that both the materials of 
which language is composed and the relations of thought, are originally repre- 
sented by sensible objects and by motions in space. This fact of itself does not 
prove, that the truths which are represented in language, cannot be so represented 
as to be separated entirely from the forms in which they are clothed, and to fur- 
nish the basis for logical deductions. Dr. Bushnell himself does not affirm that this 
is impossible in regard to all truths whatever, but only in respect to those truths 
which are infinite and divine. Here, then, is the precise question which is to be 
settled and on which the whele argument of Dr. Bushnell must stand or fall. 
Are the Trinity and the Atonement truths of such a nature, that they cannot be 
revealed in language in such a way as to become parts of theological science and 
to furnish ground for logical inference and deduction? Are they on the other 
hand, as made known in the Scriptures, not revealed as “ absolute truths,” but as 
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the ultimate “ forms” of truth which man can attain, and the most adequate rev- 
elation of truth which man is bound to believe and live by? These are the 
questions which are to be discussed and decided by scientific theologians. 

The question for practical adjudication has been from the first, and is now so 
far as it is an open question, whether a religious teacher, who holds that though 
the Trinity and the Atonement are not, so far as he can affirm or deny, “absolute 
truths,” in his sense of that phrase, yet that they are “ revealed truths” in the only 
way in which such truths can be revealed at all—whether such a teacher is or is 
~ ee the fellowship of his ministerial brethren, and the confidence of the 
ehurches. 

We say this seems to us to be the form in which this question is presented fur 
practical adjudication, for a careful perusal of the remainder of the volume on 
“the Person of Christ, the Trinity, the Work of Christ,” will show beyond ques- 
tion that Dr. Bushnell believes these truths to be revealed so far as, according to 
his principles of language, such truths can be at all communicated by Revela- 
tion. 





The Half Century; or, a History of changes which have taken place, and 
events that have transpired, chiefly in the United States, between 1800 and 
1850. With an Introduction by Marx Horkins, D.D. By Emerson Davis, 
D.D. Boston: Tappan and Whittemore, 114 Washington Street. 1851. 


Tuts book has been lying upon our table for some months. We have several 
times taken it up with the intention of writing a notice of it, but after reading a 
little here and there, have grown weary of our task and thrown the book aside. 
Were it not that it comes before the public under the protection of so distin- 
guished a name as that of President Hopkins, and that therefore, it might be 
— to represent the state of New England scholarship, we should pass 
it 


There is one thing, however, we can say in its favor, which can be said of few 
books; it fully answered the object for which it was written. The author re- 
marks with great good humor, that the question of the time when the nineteenth 
century commenced having been started, “ there was reason to fear for a while 
that all the enthusiasm which the completion of a half century excites would be 
used up, before the set time for the appearance of this volume had arrived.” As 
it was, a few shots were fired too early, but most of the clergy waited and thus 
had an opportunity of taking their ammunition from the magazine prepared for 
them. But the last half of the nineteenth century began too soon for our author 
after all, for he informs the reader, that “he fully intended to have given some 
Sa to natural, intellectual and moral + Boorms and also to agriculture ; 

ut the time has passed and he finds himself obliged to omit these topics entirely.” 
However, as some consolation, he adds, “ he leaves them for the bénefit of those 
who may be gleaners in the field.” We advise those who are disposed to avail 
themselves of this “ benefit,” to be prepared to harvest as well as to “ glean,” for 
they will find many other fields untouched and of the crops into which the sickle 
has been thrust, a large part continues standing. 

We fully approve the project of getting up this book for the especial behoof 
of those who had to write semi-centennial sermons. It saved them much labor 
and suggested many hints. The publication was a decided hit in the book- 
making line and we can but think it smacks of its Yankee origin. 

But when we have said this, we have said all that we can say in its favor. 
There is no one chapter which a person master of the subject of which it treats, 
would regard as satisfactory. No statesman would acknowledge the chapter on 
“ political changes and events,” as anything more than a chronological table of 
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oceurrences which every well informed man is presumed to be acquainted with. 
The statistician, who should chance to glance over the chapter on “canals,” 
“ steamboats,” “ railroads,” “telegraphs,” and “ post-offices,” would naturally 
conclude that the clergy must be ignorant indeed, if they could be made satisfied 
with such a meagre posting up. The chapters on “educational changes,” on 
“charitable educational institutions,” and on “moral reformation,” are somewhat 
better, though one would have supposed that in the enumeration of the changes 
in school books, so great an improvement as the introduction of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary could not have been overlooked. 

The chapter on the “progress of science” opens with an illustration of the 

roposition, that “science is the handmaid of religion.” Among the several 
instances adduced, there is one so remarkable that we quote it :—* Infidelity has 
denied the resurrection of Christ from the dead, on the assumption, that he was 
not dead when laid in the sepulchre. She declares he could not have died in so 
short a time by the ordinary pains of crucifixion. A late writer, eminent in the 
medical profession, has shown by reasoning on the facts we have on the subject, 
that when ‘on him was laid the iniquity of us all,’ such was the pressure of sor- 
row, that it produced a rupture of the heart, and hence the reason why life was so 
soon extinct.” We hardly know what to say to this. The objection itself is 
not worthy of the least attention, and the answer is as worthless as the objection. 
To dignify idle conjectures of this kind with the name of science, and then to 
bring forward such science as the handmaid of religion, is to dishonor both. 

The chapters on “astronomy” and the other sciences must have been the por- 
tions of the book which President Hopkins did not examine, we are sure, for there 
are some obvious suggestions which he could not have forborne to make. Our 
author mentions correctly the discoveries of the ten asteroids, but ignores the 
discovery of the eighth satellitc uf Saturn by the Messrs. Bond, of the Cambridge 
Observatory. In his account of comets he omits to mention the great comet of 
1843, which was seen in broad daylight in many parts of the world, and with the 
naked eye all over New England, and which was attended with so inany interest- 
ing circumstances. He has nothing of De Vico’s comet of 1844—nothing of the 
return of Biela’s comet with its remarkable attendant body, in 1846—nothing of 
the return of Halley’s comet in 1835, which was first seen by Professors Olmstead 
and Loomis with the Clark telescope weeks before news arrived of its having 
been seen in Europe ; but the latter omission may perhaps be accounted for from 
the fact that the author does not appear to be aware that there is an Observatory 
in Yale College. There is not aword upon the important discoveries relating to 
the fixed stars and the nebula. We do not complain of his omission of any 
mention of the Yale Observatory, for we would not appear even to wish to de- 
tract from the credit justly due to Professor Hopkins of Williams College, for 
being the first to erect an observatory “solely and exclusively” devoted to astro- 
nomical purposes. We believe the building in which the Clark telescope is 
placed, is used for some other purposes. The author concludes this chapter by 
“mentioning some of the persons that have contributed to the progress of thie 
science, who have died within the period under consideration.” He enumerates, 
“ Sir William Herschel,” “ Miss Herschel,” and “ Olbers.” We would add to this 
list, La Place, and his distinguished translator, Dr. Bowditch, Maskelyne and Baily, 
Lalande and Bessel, Piazzi, Delambre and Legrange. 

The chapters on Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology, Botany and Zoology, 
are of the same character. But we have no time to examine them. We will 
merely add to the “ Geological Surveys” of the States which are mentioned, the 
survey of the State of Connecticut, made by Dr. James G. Percival and Professor 
Charles U. Shepard. 

It was not to be expected that in giving an account of “ Religious Controver- 
sies,” the author should please all parties. But as far as we have observed he has 
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pleased none, although in regard to what he calls the “ Connecticut Controversy” 
there are at least three persons who ought to be entirely pleased, and we have no 
reason to suppose they are not. Dr. Harvey is informed that his review of Dr. 
Taylor’s “Concio ad Clerum” is “able and elaborate ;” Dr. Tyler, that his 
“ strictures” were regarded by those who did not sympathise with Dr. Taylor, “as 
atriumphant refutation of his theory of regeneration ;” and Dr. Woods, that his 
letters were “candid and conclusive.” The author has spared the feelings of the 
gentlemen who wrote on the other side of these questions, by withholding his 
opinion of their performances. We accept the motive, but would not have ex- 
acted the self-denial, for we do not suppose it will make much difference either 
way in the long run. We have been not a little amused in —— to ourselves 
the confusion and perplexity of mind into which Dr. Fitch will be thrown, when 
he learns that he has se teaching all his life, that “ man is not a sinner till he 
has committed an outward act of transgression.” But the sentence is too remark- 
able to be withheld. “He,” Dr. Fitch, “ maintained that sin consists not in any 
preexisting propensity to sin, but in acting according to that ae pone or in 
other words, man is not a sinner till he has committed an outward act of trans- 
gression.” Considering how much the will has been discussed in New Haven, 
we are surprised it did not occur to Dr. Fitch that there might be an act of the 
will between the propensity and the “ outward act:” indeed, we seem to have 
some recollection that the Dushe did place the sinfulness of man in “ immanent 
preference.” If this be a fair specimen of our author’s philosophical acumen, we 
must regret the more the loss of those chapters on “ intellectual and moral philo- 
sophy” which the rapid flight of time prevented from being given, for we are sure 
they would have contained some surprising revelations as to the sentiments of 
the distinguished thinkers of the age. 

But there is a statement in respect to Dr. Taylor’s controversy with Dr. Tyler, 
which required something besides philosophical acumen tomake. Dr. Tyler and 
Dr. Taylor had had a controversy in the Spirit of the Pilgrims. After the pub- 
lication of Dr. Tyler’s final communication in that Magazine, Dr. Taylor publish- 
ed a letter in the Christian Spectator, “which,” says our author, “ was regarded 
by many as an extraordinary production, because in it he endeavored to show 
that he and Dr. Tyler were, after all, — agreed, and yet he had charged 
Dr. Tyler with adopting a theory which involved the idea, that ‘sin is a good 
thing,’ that ‘God is the responsible author of sin,’ and that his views, carried 
out to their legitimate results, lead to universalism, infidelity and atheism.” 
Truly, this would have been extraordinary. In one letter, to charge a man with 
holding doctrines leading to such results and then in the next to turn round and 
say you perfectly agree with him, is such downright folly, that our author ought 
to have characterized it as such under his own name, without fathering the asser- 
tion upon the convenient “ many.” 

Those controversies had somewhat passed from our memory, and we therefore 
turned to the letter itself of Dr. Taylor, in which we find this preliminary re- 
mark: “Throughout the whole of the discussion, wntil his last letter, Dr. Tyler 
has adopted modes of stating and explaining his opinions, which appear to me, 
in what I deem their true om proper import, to be altogether erroneous. In his 
last communication, however, he has adopted other forms of statement, which, if I 
understand their meaning, coincide perfectly with what I have always maintained 
on the subjects in debate.” Now, whether Dr. Taylor’s understanding of the 
meaning of “the other forms of statement” is correct or not, we do not stop to 
inquire : but is it saying the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, to 
recora as a historic verity, that Dr. Taylor endeavored to show that*he and Dr. 
Tyler were, after all, perfectly agreed in their views, and yet he had charged that 
the views of Dr. Tyler, carried out to their legitimate results, lead to univer- 
salism, infidelity, and atheism, without even alluding to the circumstances upon 
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which that claim to agreement rested? That is the question; or rather it is no 
question at all. Dr. Taylor had nor charged that the views of Dr. Tyler, as 
expressed in “the other forms of statement”—the views which he supposed 
agreed with his own—lead to “universalism, infidelity and atheism,” as Dr. Davis 
says he had. If this be the true mode of writing the history of “ religious con- 
troversies,” there are but few men who could afford to write it. 

There are many other topics upon which we might remark, but we give up 
the wearisome task. It is some consolation that semi-centennial sermons do not 
have to be written but once in fifty years. 





Notes on the Miracles of our Lord. By Ricuarp Cuenevix Trencu, M.A, 
Professor of Divinity, Kings College, London, &c., &c. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1850. 8vo. pp. 375. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Tuis volume is another sign and example of the fact, that English interpreters 
are introducing to their countrymen the results of German exegesis. It consists 
of two portions, a preliminary essay of 80 pages, which presents a highly valua- 
ble summary of the nature and signs of miracles, their appropriate evidence, the 
events which have been falsely claimed to be miraculous, the various assaults 
which have been made upon them by Jewish and Heathen objectors in the earli- 
est ages of Christianity, by the pantheist Spinoza, the skeptical Hume, the phi- 
losophic Schleiermacher, by the rationalistie Paulus and the historico-critical 
Strauss. The author also discusses with thoroughness and ability the apologetic 
value of miracles, which is a subject of the highest interest and has been much 
mooted in our time. It bears a most important relation to the prevailing skepti- 
cism and infidelity, and meets the wants of every student of the evidence of the 
truth of a supernatural revelation. This essay we regard as an important con- 
tribution to Theological Science, and it will cause this book to take its place up- 
on the shelves of every one who aspires to be a well-read theologian. 

After this essay, the author takes each miracle by itself and comments upon 
it critically, theologically and practically, giving himself greater freedom than 
would be appropriate to an ordinary commentary, and aiming to discuss all the 
questions which are suggested by each miracle. We recommend the book as 
one of permanent value to the theologian and the intelligent Christian. It is 
enriched with abundant references not only to the recent German interpreters, 
but to the writings of the Fathers, from which ample quotations are made in the 
foot-notes. Among other subjects, that of demoniacal possessions is treated at 
length, and with abundant research and marked ability. 





The World’s Progress: A Dictionary of Dates, with Tabular Views of General 
History and a Historical Chart. Edited by G. P. Purnam, Member of the 
Amer. Ethnol. Soe.; of N. Y. Hist. Soe.; Hon. Mem. of Conn. Hist. Soc., 
ete. New York: G. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1851. 


Tue convenience of such a work as this as a book of reference, need not be 
dwelt upon. No memory can carry the dates of even all the most important 
events in the world’s history. Of necessity, recourse must be had to books 
where they are recorded. But the boo :s may not always be at hand, and it must 
take time to search often in several volumes. This work of Mr. Putnam’s saves 
all this time and trouble. We have constantly had it on our table, since we re- 
ceived it, and have found frequent occasion to consult it. Of course, there must 
be some errors, but we give our testimony to its general accuracy, so far as we 
have examined it. 
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The Old Red Sandstone ; or New Walks in an Old Field. By Hucn Miter, 
author of “Footprints of the Creator,” &c. From the fourth London edi- 
tion. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1851. 12mo. pp. 288. New Haven: 8. 
Babcock. 


We remember when, a few years since, a copy of this work was shown to 
us by a friend recently returned from England, who described it as a book 
which had produced a strong impression. It is the work by which Hugh Miller 
created for himself his well-deserved fume. It is more popular in its character 
than the “ Footprints of the Creator”—and will be eagerly sought for, not only 
by devotees of the Natural Sciences, but by all intelligent men. 





The Footprints of the Creator ; or the Asterolepis of Stromness. By Hucu Mit- 
LER, author of “the Old Red Sandstone,” &ec. With a memoir of the author, 
by Louis Agassiz. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1850. 12mo. pp.337. New 
Seven: T. H. Pease. 


Tue theme of this fascinating volume is indicated by its title. Its design is 
to show that the fact of creative interposition is not ole indicated by the facts 
of Geology, but that the footprints of the Creator can be traced in the strata long 
ago deposited. Taking the arguments from fossil remains, as undisputed an 
indisputable, following the line of gradation in the ascending scale of animal 
and vegetable life, he finds strange interruptions and occasional degradations, 
which show conclusively that the Deity hzs not simply developed all animal 
and vegetable existence, by the accretion of certain potent and self-organizing 
articles, but has now and then stepped forth as a present and necessary Creator. 

he contrast between the style of reasoning udopted in this book and that of 
the Vestiges of Creation is as striking as that between the conclusions to 
which the two methods of reasoning conduct. We cannot recommend this 
book too highly, to all our readers. 


The Poetry of Science ; or Studies of the Physical Phenomena of Nature. By 
Rosert Hunt. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1850. 12mo. pp. 388. 
New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Tuts book is readable and popular, but the number of facts which it presents, 
and the lucid method in which they are exhibited are fitted to secure to it the 
confidence of men of science. To every such work as this, we give our cordial 
good wishes. , 





Principles of Zoélogy. By L. Acassiz and A. A. Goutp. New Edition. Bos- 
ton. 1851. 


As it was to be expected, this book has excited a good deal of attention 
among the students of Natural History, not only on aceount of the source from 
which it emanated, but also from its intvinsic value. In this respect, we concur 
entirely with the views which an able writer and competent judge expressed in 
the Massachusetts Quarterly Review (Vol. I. p. 456, &c.), when the first edition 
was published. Unlike most of our scientific text-books, this is not a mere 
repertory of facts which are more or less interesting in themselves; it is written 
in that philosophical spirit which, for some time past, has distinguished the inves- 
tigations of modern science, and especially in Germany. The design is not so 
much to give a description of the various animals in their adaptation to the con- 
dition in which they live, as to represent the animal kingdom as a whole, inti- 
mately connected in all its parts, as the realization of one great plan, which is to 
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be traced in various directions in the development of the individuum, as well as 
in the successive appearances of the different tribes during the geological ages, 
and their actual distribution on the surface of the earth. In this respect, the 
work is highly suggestive, and has no doubt done much good, and we cannot but 
congratulate the community that has patronized the work. 

But while we acknowledge its great merits, we cannot help noticing some of 
its defects, the more so, as we have been somewhat familiar with its history. 
The work, as it stands, was written in a foreign language, according to a plan 
proposed by Professor Agassiz. Any one who has read it attentively must have 
seen marks of its foreign origin. Besides, it was written in a manner somewhat 
hasty, and all parts were not treated with the same care, for the actual authors 
of the work were not equally conversant with all the subjects treated of therein. 
In both respects, the new edition has been materially improved. The physio- 
logical part, which treats of the functions of vegetative life, has received various 
additions, and the chapter on the secretions of the animal body has been entirely 
re-cast. On the contrary, the new part, which treats of the embryology and meta- 
morphosis of the animal, and which is by far the most interesting and the best 
written, has undergone but few modifications. Yet in this department, there was 
need of some corrections growing out of the recent investigations, and the rapid 
progress of science. Thus, for instance, it is now proved beyond doubt, by the 
investigations of Sir T. Dalyell and others, that the jelly-fishes originate by 
budding from little Polyps like the Hydra; whereas, they are here still repre- 
sented as transferring themselves from an infusoria-like animaleule into a 
jelly-fish. 

. The Hydroids are left as an order in the class of Polyps, although it has been 
oat and admitted by Professor Agassiz himself, that they belong to the jelly- 
es. 

We find a still graver error in the geological part (p. 218), where the Permian 
formation is placed below the coal measures. It would hardly be a greater 
mistake to put the period of Caesar before that of Alexander. 

The corrections have not always been made with the necessary care, and in 
consequence, there are discrepancies which must puzzle the student. Thus, in 
the introduction (p. 23), the class of Polyps is represented as composed of two 
orders—the Hydroids and the Actinoids—while in the frontispiece, the same 
class numbers three orders—the Rhizopods, the Actinoids, and the Hydroids. 
Again, the class of Gasteropods or snail-like Mollusks, in the introduction (p. 
22), is composed of four orders; in the frontispiece, of three. 

There are other mistakes in the frontispiece, which ought to have been cor- 
rected. Thus, the oldest reptiles are represented as not reaching further back 
than the Trias, while it is well known to all geologists, that reptiles occur in the 
coal measures. On the other hand, the ganoid fishes are carried to the bottom 
of the Lower Silurian, while in reality they are not known below the Devonian. 

The new edition is enriched with a list of important authors to be consulted 
in the subjects of the work. This might have proved a valuable addition, if it 
had been anything like complete and impartial. But authors who have very 
small claim, if any at all in Zoélogy, as for example M. Guyot, are ranked among 
the first authorities, while some of the masters of the science, and leading minds 
of the age, are omitted. Thus we have in vain looked for the name of Lamarck 
among the zoologists, and of Quatrefages, Dujardin, and Professor C. Vogt, 
among the embryologists. The omission of the latter is the more surprising, as 
the authors have made abundant use of his labors. We understand that fourteen 
of the most conspicuous diagrams of the text-book are copied from one of Mr. 
7 works. 

inally, we would -— allude to the inadequate credit which is given to 
Messrs. E. Desor and J. Elliot Cabot for their share in the undertaking. The 
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name of the latter gentleman is not mentioned at all, although he translated the 
whole of the embryological and geological part from M. Desor’s French manu- 
script. The wrong done to M. Desor has already been stated in the Massechu- 
setts Quarterly Review, and it was then aseribed to an oversight, and the hope 
expressed that the error might be corrected in a new edition. We are sorry to 
see this has not been done. 





History and Geography rd the Middle Ages, For Colleges and Schools (chiefly 
from the French). By Grorce Wasnincton Greene, author of “Life of 
Gen. Greene,” “ Historical Studies,” ete. Part I. History. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1851. pp. 454. 


Tuis is the first volume of a series, which will comprise a History of Rome in 
one volume; Ancient and Grecian History, one volume; Ancient Historical Geo- 
graphy, one volume; Geography of the "Middle Ages, with maps showing the 
state of Europe atthe great epochs of medieval history, one volume; and 
Modern History, one volume. 

The present volume is chiefly taken from a French text-book of approved 
reputation. It is distinguished for its analytic clearness of method, and its pre- 
cision and perspicuity of style. Each chapter is preceded by a condensed sum- 
mary of its contents, and of the smaller sections, even, each one has its subject 
placed at the beginning. The author does not confine himself to history in the 
narrowest sense, the mere narrative of public transactions; he traces the pro- 
gress of legislation and political institutions; and presents general views of art, 
literature, society and manners. The chronological and genealogical tables at 
the end are numerous and well arranged: they add much to the value of the 
work. 

The second part, containing the Geography of the Middle Ages, is understood 
to be in course of preparation. The parts which are to follow will resemble the 
present volume in their arrangement, but will be composed expressly for the 
series. 





The Works of Horace: with English notes. For the use of Schools and Col- 
leges. By J. L. Lixcory, Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in 
Brown University. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 575. New 
Haven: S. Babcock. 


WE have not had the time to secure to this work a critical examination, but 
so far as we have examined, it seems to us to deserve to be considered the best 
edition of Horace prepared in this country for the use of our schools and col- 
leges. The text is that of Orelli—the notes are prepared on the right princi- 
ples—the indexes are ample—the type and paper are very superior. There is 
nothing to which we except, but the slight awkwardness of the volume, which 
may arise from the thickness of the paper. If this can be, we hope it will be 
corrected. 





T he Devotional Sacred Music of America; Arranged for Four Voices, with an 
Accompaniment for the Piano-Forte, Organ, Seraphine, Melodeon or olian 
Attachment. New York: For sale by Waters & Berry,333 and 447 Broadway. 


WE recommend to the attention of our readers the above valuable collection 
of music. It seems well adapted to family and social worship. Whatever shall 
serve to facilitate the diffusion of a musical taste, and to introduce more exten- 
sively into the household the worship of God by psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, should be welcomed. 
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Reveries of a Bachelor: or a Book of the Heart. By Ik. Marvet, Author of 
“Fresh Gleanings.” New York: Charles Scribner. 1850. 12mo. pp. 298, 


Tue author of this volume is one in whom we acknowledge a personal inter. 
est, and for whose works we are inclined to a favorable judgment. We do not 
need to guard ourselves, in the present instance, against a flattering estimate of 
his success. With somewhat of the tenderness of Mackenzie, he has the stron 
common sense of the New Englander who has been country bred. He has che- 
rished the love for out of door scenes and for indoor affections, which are so na- 
tural to New England life. His pictures and scenes are drawn from a personal 
contact with living men, and a quiet yet strong interest in the workings of a re. 
fleeting yet affectionate nature. Hence the peculiar charm of naturalness in all 
his portraitures, whether of himself orof others. The style, too, is easy, showing 
patient study of the powers of the English tongue, and a taste that is exquisitely 
sensitive to its rarer and more delicate beauties and its finer harmonies. ‘There are 
conceits, now and then, it is true; but fewer than we have observed in some of 
his previous volumes. There may be occasional reiteration and monotony ; but 
as a whole, the book richly deserves the popularity which it has already received. 
We hope the author will work his best veins, with fidelity and the amplest re- 
ward. Are we mistaken, or is there not a series of letters from the same pen, 
that once appeared in the New York Spectator, on Country Life in England ! 
If we are not mistaken as to their authorship, we would earnestly advise their 
publication in a volume. 


A New Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, Mythology, and 
Geography, partly based on the Dictionary of Greek ay Roman Biography 
and Mythology. By Witt1am Smita, LL.D., Editor of the Dictionaries of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, and of Greek and Roman Biography and My- 
thology. Revised, with numerous corrections and additions, by Cuartes 
Axytuon, LL.D., Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia 
College. New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff Street. 1851. 


Tue progress of classical studies has at last reached our classical dictionaries 
and geographies for schools. Lempriere is dethroned. The student has now 
sources of information upon which he can rely. The series prepared by Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith, aided by the cooperation of some twenty-eight distinguished scholars 
in England and Germany, leaves little to be desired, at least according to our 
present views. This series consists, first, of a Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, in one volume of 1121 pages: ———- of a Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography and Mythology, in three volunes of about 3600 pages: 
and thirdly, of a Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, now in preparation. 
The present work is an abridgment compiled from the first two of the preceding 
works, for the use of schools, the articles on Geography being written anew for 
it. It is published in this country under the supervision of Prof. Anthon, who 
has corrected many errors and made many additions. We hope it may be intro- 
duced into every dendeal school in the land. 





Appleton’s Mechanic's Magazine and Engineer's Journal. Edited by Jutivs W. 
Apvams. New York: D. Appleton Co., 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: 
Geo. S. Appleton, 164 Chestnut street. Nos. 1—4. 


We very much like the plan of this Magazine, and we have found ourselves 
eset | interested in its contents. We think these enterprising publishers 
have entered upon a field of —— most useful to the country, in their re- 


cent issues upon Mechanics, Engine-Work, and Engineering. Such publications 


are much needed, and we hope may be extensively circulated. 
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Lavengro: The Scholar—The Gipsy—The Priest. By Gzorcr Borrow, au- 
thor of “The Bible in Spain,” and “The Gipsies of Spain.” New York: G. 
P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1851. 

The Wide, Wide World. By EvizaBeTH WETHERELL. In two volumes. New 
York. G. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1851. 


Wirs respect to the first of these works, we have very much the same opinion 
as other critics. The reader is left in a very doubtful state how far he is to re- 
gard it as an autobiography, and how far as fiction. We claim that the union 
of the two is incompatible, and the appearance of the union where it does not 
exist, injurious to a work as a work of art. If we regard it as _— fiction, and 
judge of it according to the laws of art as a whole, we must condemn it, as want- 
ing in unity both in the structure of the story and in the inferiority of the last of 
the three prominent characters he would set forth. “The priest” is a miserable 
failure. On the other hand, looking at the work as merely containing a series of 
descriptions and characters without much connection being intended—as a mis- 
— —we acknowledge there are scenes written with great dramatic power 
and effect. 

With regard to the other work, we have no other remark to make than that it 
appears to be an interesting novel. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


WE have found it difficult to notice works which are published in successive 
numbers. We shall hereafter mere!y report the progress of such publications, 
after we have once informed our readers of the character of the work. There 
are also some books which, either from being well known, or for other reasons, 
- not require an extended notice; these we shall place under the present 
ie. 


Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution ; or, Illustrations My Pen and yy of 

the History, Scenery, Biography, Relics and Traditions of the War for Inde- 

. By Benson J. Lossinc. With six hundred engravings on wood, 

Lossing & Barrett, chiefly from original sketches by the author. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1851. Nos. 1-13. 


Farmer’s Guide to Scientific and Practical Agriculture. Detailing the labors of 
the farmer in all their variety, and adapting them to the seasons of the year, 
as they successively occur. By Henry Stevens, F.R.S.E., Author of the 
“Book of the Farm,” ete. Assisted by Joun P. Norton, Professor of 
Scientifie Agriculture in Yale College, New Haven. New York: Leonard 
Scott & Co., 79 Fulton street, and 54 Gold street. 1851. New Haven: T. 
H. Pease. Nos. 1-16. Vol. I, pp. 673. American Ap, endix, pp. 40. Vol. 
II. pp. 304. 

Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine-Work, and Engineering. Otiver Byrne, 
Editor. New York: D. Appleton & Co.,200 Broadway. New Haven: T. 
H. Pease, Nos. 1-27. Vol. L. pp. 960. Vol. II. pp. 336. 


The Illustrated Domestic Bible. By the Rev. Incranam Coppin, M.A. New 
York : Samuel Hueston, 139 Nassau street. Nous. 1-16. New Haven: J. B. 
Peck, Sunday-School, Tract and Bible Depository. 

We repeat, on farther acquaintance with this edition of the Bible, our reecom- 
mendation of it. We think it admirably adapted for use in the family. 

The C st at egy by Hernando De Soto. By Turopore Irvine, 1 vol- 
ume. New York: George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1851. 

As we intend hereafter to give a full account of this very interesting and valu- 
able work, we do no more than announce its publication in our present number. 
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An Exposition of the Apocalypse of John, from the fourth chapter. By Rev. Jort 
Many. New York: E. omel? 185 assau street. 1851. pp. 302. 


Annals of the Famine in Ireland in 1847, 1848, and 1849. By Mrs. A. Nicxot- 
son, author of “ Ireland’s Welcome to the Stranger.” New York: E. French, 
135 Nassau street. 1851. pp. 336. 

It will be recollected that Mrs. Nicholson visited Ireland in the years of the 
Famine. She resided there some years in constant intercourse with the people. 
This volume contains the result of her observations. We have had time since 
receiving it, to read only a portion of the book, but we have read enough to sat- 
isfy us that it contains very much that is highly interesting and valuable. 


Memoir of David Hale, late Editor of the Journal of Commerce, with selections 
from his miscellaneous writings. By Rev. Joserx P. Tnompson. 2d Edi- 
tion. 1 vol. 8vo. New York: E. French, 135 Nassau street. 

We are glad to see that this useful piece of biography has reached a second 
edition, and has been brought out in a handsome octavo volume. 


The Sanctuary preeminently the place so Glory. A Sermon at the re. 
opening of the North Church, in New Haven, Dee. 6, 1850. By Samuvet W. 
S. Dutrox. New Haven: A. H. Maltby, 67 Chapel street. 1851. pp. 19. 


The Fathers of New England—Religion, their ruling motive in their Emigration. A 
Sermon preached on the Lord’s Day, Dec. 22, 1850, the 230th Anniversary of 
the Landing of the Pilgrims. By Samvezr W.S. Dutroy. New Haven: A. 
H. Maltby, No. 67 Chapel street. 1851. pp. 17. 


The Riches of Bunyan. Selected from his works, for the American Tract So- 
ciety, by Rev. Jeremian Cuaptin, with an Introductory Notice, by Rev. 
Witiiuam R. Wituiams, D.D. Published by the American Tract Society, 150 
Nassau street, New York. Sold at the Tract Depository, New Haven, by J. 
B. Peck. pp. 488. 

This selection is made from the entire works of Bunyan, and the materials 
arranged under appropriate heads, such as, “God,” “The Trinity,” “The Serip- 
tures,” and the like. The selections are well made, and will be valued by every 
one who possesses them. 


London Labor and the London Poor. By Hexry Mayunew. With Daguerreot 

engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. Parts 1 and 4. 

. 96. 

This work is the result, we believe, of personal investigation, and its details, 
we suppose, may be depended upon. They present a state of heathenism and 
social degradation, which shows that the march of improvement in the Nine- 
teenth Century has been ona level high above large masses of human beings, even 
in the most civilized countries. When the work is finished, we shall take up and 
discuss the subject at length. 


Nile Notes of a Howadji. New York: py & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1851. 
This book is very pleasant reading for a leisure hour. 


The Life and Times of John Calvin, the Great Reformer. Translated from the 
German of Pavut Henry, D.D., Minister and Seminary Inspector in Berlin, by 
Henry Stebbing, D.D., F.R.S. In two volumes. Vol. 1. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1851. 8vo. pp. 519. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the first volume of this most valuable work. 

We hardly need recommend it to our readers. We hope to make it the subject 

of an extended article. 


The Decline of Popery and its Causes. An Address delivered in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, January 15th, 1851. By Rev. N. Murray, D.D. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff street. 1851. pp. 32. 








